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As  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  DalHng)  was 
leaving  Holland  House  one  evening  with 
a  friend,  after  pausing  at  point  after  point 
till  they  reached  the  corridor,  he  said  : 
“  I  have  seen  most  of  the  palaces  and  pa¬ 
latial  residences  of  Europe,  and  if  I  were 
told  to  choose  one  to  live  in  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life,  I  should  choose  this.’ 
His  companion  quietly  added : 

‘And  I  said  to  myself  if  there’s  peace  in  the 
world, 

A  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.’ 

All  things  considered,  it  is  certainly  the 
pearl  of  metropolitan  or  suburban  houses. 
Take  Northumberland  House,  Devon¬ 
shire  House,  Chesterfield  House,  Cam¬ 
bridge  House,  Lansdowne  House,  Staf¬ 
ford  House :  extend  the  area  so  as  to  com¬ 
prise  Sion  House,  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
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Hatfield.  Where  have  you  such  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  of  historical,  literary  and  po¬ 
litical  associations,  reaching  nearly  three 
centuries  back  ?  Which  of  them  calls  up 
so  many  striking  scenes,  characters  and  in¬ 
cidents,  or  can  be  re-peopled  by  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort  of  memory  or  imagination 
with  so  many  brilliant  groups  of  statesmen, 
orators,  poets,  artists,  beauties,  wits — with 
the  notabilities  of  both  hemispheres  during 
sue  or  seven  generations,  including  (not, 
we  hope,  terminating  with)  our  own  ? 

Then,  for  what  Henry  Bulwer  was  think¬ 
ing  of  at  the  moment,  for  what  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  addresses  itself  to  the  sense  of  ma¬ 
terial  enjoyment  and  the  eye,  for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  comfort  with  space,  splendor, 
luxury  and  refinement  in  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangements,  Holland  House  stands  equal¬ 
ly  unmatched.  There  is  a  real  charm,  an 
irresistible  attraction,  in  the  proportions, 
harmony  of  coloring,  and  disposition  of 
the  rooms — in  the  exquisite  tone  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  pictures,  busts,  decorations. 
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hangings,  china,  the  Elizabethan  staircase 
of  dark  oak,  and  the  quaintly  constructed 
hall.  The  late  Lord  de  Mauley  asked  one 
of  a  party  of  excursionists  whom  he  met 
in  a  gallery  at  Chatsworth,  to  tell  him 
where  he  was,  as,  after  a  week’s  stay  in 
the  house,  he  had  lost  his  way.  This  could 
hardly  happen  at  Holland  House;  al¬ 
though  it  is  large  enough  to  have  a  winter 
and  summer  set  of  sitting-rooms  and  (with¬ 
out  counting  the  library^  ten  or  eleven  re¬ 
ception-rooms  open  to  tne  guests. 

Considering  the  variety  of  almost  indis- 
{>ensable  qualifications,  it  required  no  com¬ 
mon  courage  and  self-reliance  in  a  young 
w’oman  settled  abroad  to  undertake  the  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  such  a  subject  in  all 
its  aspects.  But  Princess  Marie  Liechten¬ 
stein  had  gifts  and  opportunities  which, 
used  as  she  was  cap^le  of  using  them, 
went  far  towards  counterbalancing  her  dis¬ 
advantages.  Quick-witted  and  highly-edu¬ 
cated,  observant,  sympathising,  appreciat¬ 
ing,  she  had  been  cradled  in  Holland 
House,  nurtured  in  its  traditions,  and  im¬ 
bued  from  infancy  with  the  genius  of  the 
place.  ‘  ye  ne  suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  fai 
vecu  prh  d’elle.'  Although  she  had  seen 
only  a  surviving  relic  or  two  of  its  celebri¬ 
ties,  her  impressions  from  constantly  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  rest  of  them,  were  vivid  and 
lifelike :  she  had  a  si>eaking  acquaintance 
with  their  portraits :  her  knowledge,  if  se- 
,  condhand  or  hearsay,  came  from  the  best 
sources ;  the  family  archives  were  ojjen  to 
her ;  and  she  must  be  supposed  to  have 
laid  under  contribution  all  the  best  inform¬ 
ed  friends  and  connections  of  the  house. 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  asked 
by  a  Frenchwoman  what  he  had  done  that 
people  should  think  him  so  superior,  *  I  was 
obliged,’  he  says,  *  as  usual  to  refer  to  my 
projects.’  Among  these  was  a  history  of 
Holland  House,  as  well  as  a  complete 
History  of  England.  The  notes  made  for 
the  more  ambitious  project  were  turned  to 
good  account  by  Lord  Macaulay :  those 
on  Holland  House  have  been  equally  well 
employed  by  the  Princess. 

This  accomplished  lady  has  a  cultivated 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  along  with  a  keen 
sense  of  natural  beauty ;  and  she  writes 
about  objects  of  virth  with  the  ease  and 
confidence  of  a  connoisseur.  Her  indus¬ 
try  and  discriminating  research  are  shown 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  scattered 
facts  and  notices  she  has  brought  together 
from  every  quarter;  and  although  the 
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amount  of  original  matter  is  less  than  may 
have  been  anticipated  and  some  of  the 
moral  reflections  and  sentimental  touches 
might  have  been  spared,  she  has  produced 
a  curious  and  valuable  work ;  enabling  us 
to  do  for  almost  every  room  in  the  man¬ 
sion  what  the  brilliant  essayist  has  done 
for  the  gallery — make  them  the  scenes  of 
a  succession  of  tableaux  vh’ants,  in  which 
words  reproduce  character  and  expression 
as  vividly  as  the  pencil  or  the  brush.  It  is 
a  work  which  will  lie  long  on  the  drawing- 
table  before  it  is  promote  to  the  library, 
for  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
choice.  They  consist  of  five  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  of  portraits,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy  woodcuts.  The  quarto  edition 
also  contains  forty  Heliotype  illustrations, 
which  are  really  l^autiful  specimens  of  the 
art. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  a  book,  or  even 
an  essay,  on  an  historic  site,  rises  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  eminence  of  the  celebri¬ 
ties  that  have  flung  a  halo  round  the  spot 
What  is  best  worth  telling  is  familiarly 
known  already :  if  we  venture  on  the 
slightest  digression,  the  chances  are  that 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  beaten  track  of 
biography ;  and  the  utmost  we  can  hope 
is,  that  some  traits  or  incidents  may  ac¬ 
quire  an  air  of  novelty  by  being,  so  to 
speak,  localised.  The  safest  course,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  keep  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the 
subject,  and  place  the  minor  notabilities, 
the  ‘  associate  forms  ’  that  have  hitherto 
rested  in  comparative  obscurity,  in  broad 
relief. 

Despite  of  Pop>e’s  warning,  when  ladies 
get  hold  of  a  little  learning,  they  experience 
no  sense  of  danger.  They  are  apt  to 
think  it  new  to  others  because  it  is  new  to 
them.  In  the  course  of  her  introductory 
account  of  Kensington,  the  Princess  dis¬ 
courses  trippingly  about  Domesday  Book, 
Saxon  derivations,  allodial  proprietors, 
hides  and  virgates  of  land,  and  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  De  Veres;  who  held  the  ma¬ 
nor  till  1526,  when  it  passed  through  co¬ 
heiresses  into  the  families  of  Neville, 
Wingfield,  and  Cornwallis.  In  1610,  we 
find  it  the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Cope, 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  James  I., 
who  (in  1607),  before  acquiring  the  man¬ 
or,  had  built  the  centre  and  turrets  of  what 
was  then  Cope  Castle. 

*  As  for  the  ancient  Manor'Honse,  even  its  site 
is  unknown  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Cop>e  not  mention¬ 
ing  such  a  habitation  in  his  will,  we  may  conclude 
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that  it  was  destroyed  before  the  present  house 
was  built ;  in  the  building  of  which,  indeed,  some 
of  its  materials  were  per&ps  used. 

'  The  first  stone  is  often  lost  sight  of  beneath 
what  follows ;  so  the  name  of  Cope  is  superseded 
by  that  of  Holland,  and  Cope  Castle  by  Holland 
House.  But  it  may  be  now  time  to  say  with  Vi- 
docq  :  Trouvn-moi  la  femwu.  We  find  her  in  Sir 
Walter  Cope’s  daughter  and  heiress,  Isaliel,  who 
married  Sir  Henry  Rich,  created  in  1622  Baron 
Kensington,  sent  to  Spain  by  James  1.  to  assist 
in  negotiating  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Infanta,  and  made  Earl  of  Holland  in 
1624.  He  it  was  who  added  to  the  building  its 
wings  and  arcades ;  and,  more  than  this,  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  best  artists  of  the  time  in  decorating 
the  interior,’ 

This  Earl  of  Holland,  described  by 
Clarendon  as  ‘  a  very  handsome  man  of  a 
lovely  and  winning  presence,  and  gentle 
conversation,’  played  a  busy  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  rather  than  a  distinguished  part  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  stood 
so  high  in  favor  with  the  Court,  especially 
with  Queen  Henrietta,  whose  mamage  he 
had  negotiated,  that  he  was  named  Gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Horse  in  the  army  raised  against 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  1639.  His  re¬ 
treat  from  Dunse  having  met  with  disap¬ 
proval,  he  published,  in  1643,  ‘A  Declara¬ 
tion  made  to  the  Kingdom,’  which  has 
been  called  a  bad  apology  for  bad  con¬ 
duct;  and  in  1647,  he  fully  justified  the 
worst  suspicions  entertained  of  his  disloy¬ 
alty,  by  lending  Holland  House  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  Fairfax  and  sundry  disaffected 
Members  of  Parliament. 

‘  “  Perfect  Diurnal,”  Friday,  August  6. — ^This 
morning  the  members  of  Parliament  which  were 
driven  away  by  tumults  from  Westminster  met 
the  Generali  at  the  Earle  of  I^ollands  house  at 
Kensington,  and  subscribed  the  Declaration  of 
the  Army,  and  a  further  Declaration  of  their  ap¬ 
proving  and  joyning  with  the  Army  in  their  last 
proceedings,  m^ing  null  all  acts  passed  by  the 
Members  at  Westminster  since  fuly  the  26  last. 
Afterwards  his  Excellency  with  the  Lords,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House*  of  Commons,  with  the 
Members  of  the  said  house,  and  many  other  Gen¬ 
try,  marched  towards  Westminster,  a  Guard  of 
souldiers  3  deep  standing  from  that  place  to  the 
Forts;  .  .  .’ 

The  year  following,  having  rejoined  the 
royalists,  he  was  taken  in  arms  for  the  king 
at  St.  Neots,  imprisoned  in  Warwick  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  high 
court  of  justice  improvised  for  the  trial  of 
himself  and  others  similarly  situated.  He 
was  beheaded  in  Palace  Yard  on  the  9th 
March,  1648-9,  meeting  death  with  a  firm¬ 
ness  which  had  been  wanting  in  the  lead¬ 


ing  passages  of  his  life.  Warburton  (in  a 
note  on  Clarendon’s  ‘  History’)  says  that 
he  lived  like  a  knave  and  died  like  a  fool. 
He  appeared  on  the  scaffold  dressed  in  a 
white  satin  waistcoat  and  a  white  satin  cap 
with  silver  lace.  After  ‘  some  divine  con¬ 
ference  ’  with  a  clergyman  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  an  affectionate 
leave-taking  with  a  friend,  he  turned  to  the 
executioner  and  said,  ‘  Here  my  friend,  let 
my  Cloaths  and  my  body  alone,  there  is 
ten  pounds  for  thee,  that  is  better  than  my 
cloaths,  I  am  sure  of  it  And  when  you 
take  up  my  head,  do  not  take  off  my 
cap.’ 

‘Then  going  to  the  front  of  the  Scaffold,  he 
said  to  the  People,  God  bless  you  all,  God  give  all 
happiness  to  thu  Kingdom,  to  this  People,  to  this 
Nation.  Then  laying  himself  down,  he  seemed  to 
pray  with  much  affection  for  a  short  space,  and 
then  lifting  up  his  head  (seeing  the  Executioner  by 
him)  he  said,  stay  while  I  give  the  signe,  and  pre¬ 
sently  after  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  saying, 
now,  now ;  just  as  the  words  were  coming  out  of 
his  mouth,  the  Executioner  at  one  blow  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.’ 

‘  Such,’  adds  the  Princess,  ‘  was  the  end 
of  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland,  who 
owed  Holland  House  to  his  wife,  and  to 
whom  Holland  House  owes  its  name.  The 
fiortrait  we  give  of  him  ...  is  from  an 
old  print,  and  may  excite  more  interest 
than  admiration.’  She  says  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  all  that  was  clever  and  fashionable 
at  Holland  House,  not  confining  himself 
to  his  own  countrymen  ;  and  Bassompierre, 
who  came  over  in  1626  about  some  Court 
matter,  thinks  it  worth  recording  that  he 
dined  at  the  Earl  of  Holland’s — *  d  Slin- 
tinton' 

It  is  surmised,  rather  than  stated,  that 
the  next  inhabitant  of  the  house  was  Fair¬ 
fax  :  that  Lambert  fixed  his  head-quarters 
there  in  July  1649;  and  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  held  conferences  on  State  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  field  forming  part  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  ;  choosing  (on  account  of  Ireton’s  deaf¬ 
ness)  a  spot  wtiere  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  being  overheard.  “  Eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  widowed  Countess  of  Holland 
was  allowed  to  live  once  more  in  her  own 
home;  and  if  dei'otion  to  a  late  husband 
can  be  pren^ed  by  opposition  to  his  enemies. 
Lady  Holland  was  a  devoted  widow,  for 
she  encouraged  acting  in  Holland  House 
when  theatres  were  shut  by  the  Puritans.” 
This  was  a  somewhat  anomalous  mode  of 
showing  conjugal  devotion  to  a  dear  de¬ 
ceased,  and  It  would  seem  that  the  widow- 
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ed  Countess  simply  fell  in  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  prevalent  among  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis, 
of  lending  their  houses  to  the  players,  who,_ 
without  such  connivance,  must  have  starv¬ 
ed.  Her  son,  the  second  Earl  of  Holland, 
w’ho  became,  by  succession  to  a  cousin, 
fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1673,  made  Hol¬ 
land  House]  his  principal  residence.  His 
son  and  successor,  Edward,  married  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
of  Chirk  Castle,  and  she  was  the  Countess 
of  Warwick  who  married  Addison  in  1716. 
The  event  was  thus  announced  in  the  ‘  Po¬ 
litical  State _of  Great  Britain’  for  that 
year ; — 

*  About  the  beginning  of  August,  Joseph  Addi¬ 
son,  Esq :  famous  for  many  excellent  Works,  both 
in  V’erse  and  Prose,  was  married  to  the  Rij^t 
Honorable  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Re¬ 
lict  of  Edward  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in 
1701,  and  Mother  to  the  present  Earl,  a  Minor.’ 

The  marriage  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Johnson : — 

‘  This  year  (1716)  he  married  the  Countess  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited  by  a  very 
long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps  with  behavior 
not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful 
widow ;  and  who,  1  am  afraid,  diverted  herself  of¬ 
ten  by  playing  with  his  passion.  .  .  .  His  advan¬ 
ces  at  nrst  were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bold¬ 
er  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased ;  till 
at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  on 
terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish  prin- 

•  cess  is  es]x>used,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  reported 
to  pronounce,  “  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man 

jfor  thy  slave.”  The  marriage,  if  uncontradicted 
.report  can  be  accredited,  mide  no  addition  to  his 
happiness.  It  neither  found  nor  made  them 

•  equal.  She  always  remembered  her  own  rank, 
and  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  son.’ 

TTiat  his  advances  were  ‘  certainly  timo- 
.rous’  is  mere  matter  of  inference.  So  lit- 

•  tie  is  known  of  the  courtship  and  the  prior 
.  relative  position  of  the  couple,  that  it  is  a 

•  disputed  point  whether  Addison  had  been 

•  the  young  Earl’s  tutor.  Johnson’s  sole  au¬ 
thority  was  Spence’s  Anecdotes.  Two 
"letters  fix>m  Addison  to  Lord  Warwick  in 

1708  prove  that  he  was  not  his  domestic 
-tutor.  These  are  dated  fi^m  Sandy  End, 
.a  hamlet  of  Fulham.  Macaulay,  referring 
.to  the  marriage,  says  that  Addison  had  for 
•some  years  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small 
dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwynn ; 
and  that  he  and  the  Countess,  being  coun 
try  neighbors,  became  intimate  friends. 
The  son  of  a  dignified  clergyman,  and  at 
the  height  of  literary  celebrity,  he  was 


guilty  of  no  extraordmary  presumption  in 
aspiring  to  her  hand.  'Jie  was  made  Sec  ¬ 
retary  of  State  in  1717,  and  the  traditions 
do  not  bear  out  the  theory  that  he  quietly 
accepted  the  humble  part  assigned  him  by 
the  lexicographer.  He  is  reported  to  have 
asserted  his  independence  to  the  extent  of 
joining  the  little  senate  to  which  he  gave 
laws  at  Button’s  or  of  taking  his  ease  at  a 
neighboring  house  of  entertainment  with¬ 
out  her  leave,  and  to  have  driven  her,  in 
her  jealous  or  irritable  moods,  to  the  hu¬ 
miliating  expedient  of  watching  or  keeping 
guard  over  him.  The  common  belief  that 
they  did  not  live  a  very  comfortable  life  is 
conveyed  by  the  quaint  remark,  that  their 
house,  though  large,  could  not  contain  a 
single  guest — Peace.  But  he  left  her  the 
whole  of  his  fortune,  ‘  a  proof,’  (remarks 
Mackintosh)  ‘either  that  they  lived  on 
friendly  terms,  or  that  he  was  too  generous 
to  remember  their  differences.’  He  also 
confided  his  daughter  to  her  affectionate 
care  by  his  will. 

He  breathed  his  last  in  what  is  now  the 
Dining  Room.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
parting  interview  with  Gay,  when,  having 
sent  for  him,  he  implored  his  forgiveness 
— Gay  never  knew  for  what — and  of  the 
still  more  memorable  one  with  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  summoned  to 
his  bedside  to  *  see  how  a  Christian  could 
die.’  Walpole  cynically  remarks,  ‘  Un¬ 
luckily  he  died  of  brandy!’  His  com¬ 
plaints  were  asthma  and  dropsy ;  and  he 
no  more  died  of  brandy  that  Pitt  died  of 
jiort,  although  his  constitution  equally  re¬ 
quire  stimulants.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  bottle  of  wine  was  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  gallery  or  dining-room  when  he 
paced  up  and  down  in  the  act  of  composi¬ 
tion  or  [meditation.  The  Princess  says,  a 
bottle  of  port  at  one  end  and  a  bottle  of 
sherry  at  the  other;  in  which  case  he 
might  have  been  acting  on  the  same 
principles  as  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who, 
on  being  asked,  ‘  Have  you  finishe<l  all 
that  port  (three  bottles)  without  assistance  ?  ’ 
made  answer,  ‘  Not  quite ;  I  had  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira.’ 

Speaking  of  Addison’s  connexion  with 
Holland  House,  Macaulay  says,  ‘  His 
portrait  still  hangs  there.  The  features 
are  pleasing ;  the  complexion  is  remarka¬ 
bly  fair ;  but  in  the  expression  we  trace  ra¬ 
ther  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  than 
the  force  and  keenness  of  his  intellect.’ 
This  was  written  in  1843.  In  1858  there 
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appeared  a  pamphlet  raising  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  it  is  not  a  portrait  of  Addi- 
son.* 

The  young  Earl  of  Warwick  died  in 
1721,  and  the  estates  of  the  Rich  family 
devolved  on  his  cousin,  William  Edwardes, 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Kensington  in  1776.  Between 
1721  and  1749  Holland  House  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  succession  of  distinguished 
tenants: — Sir  John  Chardin,  the  Persian 
traveller :  William  Penn :  Shipi>en,  the 
downright  Shippen  of  Pope;  and  Van 
Dyck,  being  those  most  known  to  fame. 
Penn,  according  to  the  Mackintosh  MS., 
unites  that,  during  his  residence  here  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  ‘  he  could  hardly 
make  his  way  down  the  front  steps  of  the 
house,  through  the  crowds  of  suitors,  who 
besought  him  to  use  his  good  offices  with 
the  King.’  It  was  during  this  affluence  of 
visitors  and  inevitable  notoriety  that 
Macaulay  supposes  him  to  have  made  a 
secret  journey  into  Somersetshire  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  pardons  of  the  maids  of  Taunton 
on  behalf  of  the  maids  of  honor.  In  the 
same  MS.  it  is  set  down  that  Van  Dyck 
resided  two  years  at  Holland  House  and 
painted  two  fine  portraits  here.  Taking 
nothing  upon  trust,  the  Princess,  after  re¬ 
sorting  to  every  available  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  remarks : — 

'  Carpenter,  in  his  Life  of  Van  Dyck,  does  not 
mention  the  fact,  and  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  made 'energetic  but  fruitless  researches. 
Meagre  support  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  to 
be  found  in  Smith’s  Cataion$e  raisonn^,  to  the 
effect  that  the  portrait  of  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of 
Holland,  nowin  the  possession  of  the  DukeofBuc- 
cleuch,  was  painted  at  Holland  House,  about  the 
year  1635  ;  and  we  hoped  to  find  some  writing  on 
the  canvas  itself.  The  picture,  by  kind  permis¬ 
sion,  was  taken  down,  and  examined  carefully  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Mr. 
Scharf.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  No  writing  was 
to  be  found  either  on  back  or  front.  We  may  as¬ 
sume,  if  we  like,  that  Van  Dyck  was  received  as 
an  honored  guest  at  Holland  House  while  he 
painted  the  portrait.  Otherwise,  we  must  leave 
the  question  obscure  as  we  found  it.’ 

Atterbury’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Morice,  once 
inhabited  Holland  House,  in  which  a 
room  was  kept  for  the  prelate  and  his  li¬ 
brary  was  deposited  for  safe  custody. 


*  ‘Joseph  Addison  and  Sir  Andrew  Fountayne  ; 
or,  the  Romance  of  a  Portrait.'  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Co.  Macaulay  makes  no  allusion  to  tm 
original  portrait  painted  by  Kneller  in  1716; 
although  an  ennaving  of  it  forms  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Addison,’  by  Lucy  Aikin, 
the  book  he  was  reviewing. 


Another  reminiscence,  dating  further  back, 
is  that  William  III.,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England  in  1689,  came  to  look  at 
Holland  House,  with  a  view  to  its  con¬ 
version  into  a  palace ;  and  a  wide  field  of 
speculation  is  laid  open  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  gained  or  lost  in  renown  or 
interest  by  being  so  honored.  Its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Fox  family  began  in  1749, 
when  it  was  let  on  lease,  at  a  rent  of  182/. 
i6r.  9^.,  to  the  first  Lord  Holland,  who 
became  the  proprietor  in  1767. 

To  show  by  how  few  links  a  tradition 
might  be  handed  down  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Lord  Lansdowne  (the 
third  Marquis)  used  to  say  that  his  father 
had  intimately  known  a  man  who  had  in¬ 
timately  known  one  who  had  witnessed 
the  execution  of  Charles  1.  This  was 
Stephen  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal 
pages  in  1 648.  But  Richard,  Lord  Holland 
(the  third),  does  not  confirm  the  story. 
His  clear  and  succinct  account  of  his  an¬ 
cestor  begins :  ‘  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  men¬ 
tioned  for  his  honesty  by  Clarendon,  and 
for  his  riches  by  Grammont,  was  the 
founder  of  our  family,  and  seems,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  little  venial  endeavors  of 
his  piosterity  to  conceal  it,  to  have  been  of 
a  very  humble  stock.  He  was  bom  in 
1627.  He  owed  his  introduction  at  Court 
to  Lord  Percy,  his  favor  with  Charles  II. 
to  Ltxd  Clarendon,  and  his  general  success 
in  the  world  to  integrity,  diligence,  and 
abilities  in  business.’  •  Accordmg  to  the 
Princess,  ‘  he  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  children’s  choir  in  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral.’ 

There  is  a  French  story,  entitled  ‘  L’Art 
de  Plaire,’  in  which  the  hero  wins  all 
hearts,  unites  all  voices,  and  succeeds  in 
every  undertaking,  by  dint  of  a  nameless 
fascination,  without  birth,  fortune  or  even 
what  are  commonly  understood  by  person¬ 
al  advantages.  This  might  pass  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Stephen  Fox : 

‘  He  was  endowed,  even  in  his  youthful  days, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  that  inexplicable  power 
called  charm,  which  attracted  the  notice,  and  thus 
gained  him  the  protection,  of  Bishop  Duppa. 
His  next  patron  was  the  Earl  of  NorthumMr- 


•  *  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
James  Fox.’  Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  vol. 
L  p.  2.  Lord  Holland  goes  on  to  state  as  a 
usage  in  Sir  Stephen’s  family,  that  during  the 
whdeof  the  30th  of  January,  the  wainscot  of  the 
house  used  to  be  hung  with  black,  and  no  meal  of 
any  sort  allowed  till  after  midnight. 
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land’s  brother,  Heniy,  Lord  Percy,  who  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Worc«ter. 
Lord  Percy  was  at  that  time  Chamberlain  of 
Charles’s  household ;  and  through  him  Stephen 
became  known  to  the  exiled  king,  after  whom  he 
named  one  of  his  sons,  and  in  whose  service  he 
discharged  various  financial  and  confidential  com¬ 
missions.’ 

By  good  luck,  or  most  probably  through 
superior  energy  in  procuring  intelligence, 
he  was  the  first  to  announce  the  death  of 
Cromwell  to  Charles  the  Second : — 

‘ .  .  .  Mr.  Fox  received  the  news  of  that 
Monster’s  Death,  six  Hours  before  any  Express 
reach’d  Brussels  ;  and  while  the  King  was  play¬ 
ing  at  Tennis  with  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Don 
ySkm,  and  other  Spanish  Grandees,  he  very  du¬ 
tifully  accosted  his  Majesty,  upon  the  Knee,  with 
the  grateful  Message;  and  beg'd leave  to  call  him 
reallyAliMr^^GreatBritain,  &c.,  sinee  he  that  had 
casu'd  him  to  be  only  Titularly  so,  was  no  longer  to 
be  number'd  among  the  Living  ;  which  so  ingra¬ 
tiated  him  afresh  with  that  Prince,  who  received 
him  with  an  Air  of  Pleasantry,  that  from  thence¬ 
forward  he  was  admitted  into  the  King’s  most  se¬ 
cret  Thoughts,  and  was  advised  with  more  like  a 
Pm^  Counsellor,  than  a  Servant  of  an  inferior 

The  prominent  points  of  his  career  may 
be  learned  from  the  ‘  Diary  ’  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Evelyn,  who  makes  frequent 
and  always  honorable  mention  of  him. 
Besides  several  other  lucrative  appoint¬ 
ments,  he  was  made  Paymaster-General  of 
the  Forces,  and  manag^  to  accumulate  a 
large  fortune,  ‘  honestly  got  and  uoenvied ; 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.’  So  says 
Evelyn,  who  adds  that  he  was  ‘  as  humble 
and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever.’ 
What  is  more,  he  was  as  ready  to  do  good ; 
it  being  mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
the  project  for  the  establishment  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  popularly  attributed  to  Nell 
Gwynn,  was  taken  up  in  good  earnest  by 
the  paco  curante  king.  After  recapitulat¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  the  plan  as  communicat¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Stephen,  Evelyn  sets  down  : — 

‘  I  was  therefore  desired  by  Sir  Stephen  (who 
had  not  only  the  whole  managing  of  this,  but  was, 
as  I  have  perceived,  himself  to  oe  a  grand  bene¬ 
factor,  as  well  it  b^ame  him  who  gotten  so 
vast  an  estate  by  the  soldiers')  to  assist  him,  and 
consult  what"  method  to  cast  it  in,  as  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  . 

One  reason  he  assigned  for  his  labors  in 
this  work  is  reported  to  have  been  that 
‘he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  common 
soldiers,  who  had  spent  their  strength  in 
our  service,  to  beg  at  our  doors.’ 

Sir  Stephen  held  office  under  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Queen 


Anne,  without  being  a  trimming  politician ; 
for  he  was  excepted  by  name  from  the 
general  pardon  proffered  by  James  II.  in 
1692.  He  died  in  1716,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  at  his  villa  of  Chiswick,  where 
Charles  James  Fox  died  in  1806,  and 
Canning  in  1827.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  left  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
second  marriage  took  place  in  1703,  when 
he  was  seventy-six.  His  eldest  son  by 
this  marriage  afterwards  became  Earl  of  II- 
chester,  and  the  younger  was  Henry  Fox, 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  with  whom  we 
have  next  to  deal  as  the  first  of  the  family 
brought  into  connexion  with  Holland 
House. 

The  Princess,  with  the  allowable  partiali¬ 
ty  of  a  biographer,  is  bent  on  making  him 
out  an  eminent  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
warm-hearted  man,  an  affectionate  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  and  a  deservedly  popular 
member  of  society.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
was  a  good  debater,  although  a  bad  speak¬ 
er  ;  but  his  strength  lay  more  in  his 
shrewdness,  his  tact,  his  masculine  good 
sense,  his  moral  (or  immoral)  courage  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  springs  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  action,  than  in  his  debating  pow¬ 
ers.  He  had  the  very  qualities  most  need¬ 
ed  by  a  trading  politician  in  corrupt,  un¬ 
settle  times ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predi¬ 
cated  that  no  arrangement  or  combination 
of  his  making  or  proposing  was  ever  with 
his  consent  prevented  or  impeded  by  a 
principle.  He  broke  off  the  treaty  with 
the  ^uke  of  Newcastle  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  i7S4> 
because  they  could  not  come  to  terms 
touching  the  secret-service  money  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  bribery ;  and  it  was  the  promise 
of  a  peerage,  not  congeniality  of  views, 
that  induced  him  to  desert  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  join  Lord  Bute.  There 
is  no  rival  or  competitor  with  whom  he 
contrasts  more  disadvantageously  than 
with  the  ‘great  commoner,’  the  bom 
orator,  the  man  of  sudden  impulses  and 
electrical  effects,  the  lofty  model  of  proud 
disinterestedness.  A  single  point  of  com¬ 
parison  is  enough.  Each  was  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  when  the  proceeds  of  the 
place  were  mainly  regulated  by  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  holder.  Pitt  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  the  regular  salary.  Fox’s 
profits  were  so  exorbitant  that  he  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  citizens  of  London,  in  an 
address,  as  the  defaulter  of  unaccounted 
millions ;  and  from  what  is  known  of  his 
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expenses  and  accumulations,  he  could  not 
have  pocketed  less  than  half  a  million 
sterling  in  his  eight  years’  tenure  of  the 
place.  Macaulay  calls  him  a  needy  po¬ 
litical  adventurer,  and  says  that  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  nation  as  a  man  of  insatia¬ 
ble  rapacity.  The  public  estimate  of  him 
was  indicated  by  a  couplet  on  the  death  of 
Wolfe 

•  All  conau'ring  cruel  death,  more  hard  than 

rocks, 

Thou  shouldst  have  spared  the  fVa^  and  took 
the  /vx.’ 

•  Gray’s  satire  (suppressed  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  works)  on  Lord  Holland’s 
seaside  villa  began  : — 

‘Old,  and  abandon’d  by  each  venal  friend. 

Here  H — d  form’d  the  pious  resolution 
To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution. 

‘  On  this  congenial  spot  he  Axed  his  choice  ; 

Earl  Godwin  trembled  for  his  neighlraring 
sand  ; 

Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice. 
And  mariners,  though  shipwreck’d,  dread  to 
land.’ 

The  correspondence  (printed  from  the 
Holland  House  MSS.),  which  grew  out  of 
his  abortive  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  throws  a  light  on  the  still  unsettled 
question  of  when  the  Cabinet  was  first  con¬ 
stituted  as  now,  or  named  by  the  Prime 
Minister  without  the  direct  personal  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Sovereign.  The  following 
letter  from  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Waldegrave  to  the 
King,  December  loth,  1754  : — 

‘  Sir, — Infinitely  thankfull  for  Your  Majesty’s 
Command  receiv’d  by  L*  Waldegrave  to  explain 
myself  in  writing;  I  must  begin  by  humbly  asking 
Pardon  for  having  mistaken  Your  Majesty.  I 
now  understand  Your  Majesty  do’s  not  intend  to 
have  any  I^eader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
I  receive  Your  Majesty’s  Pleasure  on  this  head 
with  all  that  Duty  and  Submission  that  becomes 
me.  What  Your  Majesty  requires,  I  understand, 
is  that  on  all  occasions  as  well  not  relative  as  rela- 
*  tive  to  the  Army,  I  should  act  with  Spirit  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Your  Majesty’s  Service  in  the  H.  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  And,  Your  Majesty  bids  me  put  in  writing 
what  will  enable  me  to  pbey  these  /  Commands. 

‘  Thinking  then  no  more  of  taking  the  Lead  ; 
but  of  obeying  Your  Majesty’s  Commands  only, 

I  answer — That,  in  the  present  State  of  the  H.  of 
Common^ ,  I  riesire  no  Cnange  of  Employment,  no 
pecuniary  Advantage,  but  some  such  Mark  only  of 
Your  Majesty’s  Favour  as  may  enable  me  to  speak 
like  one  well  inform’d  and  honour’d  with  Your 
Majesty’s  Confidence  in  regard  to  the  matters  I 
may  be  speaking  of.  This  then.  Sir,  is  what  I 
desire,  and  can  desire  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  enable  me  to  attempt  what  You  command,  con¬ 


fining  myself  to  Your  Majesty’s  own  Views,  and 
to  the  very  Manner  Your  Majesty  shall  command 
me  to  pursue  them  in. 

’  ‘  I  am,  &C.  Ac.  &c.’ 

The  King’s  reply  is  dated  Dec.  12th, 
*754 

*  Decembes  I2th,  1754. 

'  It  is  the  King’s  Pleasure,  that  Ix>rd  Walde¬ 
grave  should  acquaint  Mr.  Fox,  that  His  Majesty 
IS  graciously  pleased  to  condescend  to  His  Re¬ 
quest  of  being  admitted  into  his  Cabinet  Council : 
But  that,  in  order  to  avoid  future  Difficulties,  and 
Inconveniences,  His  Lordship  should,  acquaint 
Mr.  Fox,  that  this  Advancement  to  the  Cabinet 
Council,  is  not  intended,  by  the  King,  in  the  least, 
to  interfere  with,  or  derogate  from,  the  Priority, 
belonging  to  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  In 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  And  that  It  is  not  His 
Majesty’s  Intention,  to  confer  any  Power,  or  Con¬ 
fidence,  independent  of  such  Ministers,  as  His 
Mmesty  shall  think  fit  to  entrust  with  the  Conduct 
of  His  Affairs.’ 

He  had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  on  being  made  Secretary-at-War  in 
1746. 

His  marriage  was  the  most  remarkable 
episode  of  his  private  life.  It  made  such  a 
noise  that  it  is  hardly  intelligible  unless  we 
bear  in  mind  the  social  prejudices  then  in 
full  force.  When  his  engagement  with 
Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  second  Dukfe  of  Richmond,  became 
known  to  her  noble  parents,  their  indigna¬ 
tion  knew  no  bounds ;  they  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  misalliance ;  and  they  took 
the  most  decided  stepis  for  compelling  the 
young  lady  to  break  it  off.  She  was  pe¬ 
remptorily  commanded  to  receive  another 
suitor  ;  and  the  hour  for  the  formal  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  chosen  individual  had  been 
fixed,  when  she  adopted  the  perilous 
measure  of  cutting  off  her  eyebrows.  There 
is  an  English  novel  (‘  Cyril  Thornton  ’),  in 
which  the  hero,  returning  from  the  Penin¬ 
sular  war  with  a  terribly  disfiguring  wound 
across  the  face,  is  thrown  over  by  his  affi¬ 
anced  bride  on  that  account.  There  is  a 
French  novel  (‘  La  Vigie  de  KosTven,’  by 
Sue),  in  which  the  heroine  destroys  her 
beauty  in  order  to  revenge  herself  on  a 
treacherous  lover,  and,  during  a  voyage  in 
pursuit  of  him,  gets  thrown  overboard  as  a 
witch.  Lady  Caroline  was  more  fortunate. 
She  escaped  the  presence  of  the  hated 
suitor,  and  did  not  repel  the  favored  one. 
They  elop)ed,  and  were  secretly  married  on 
the  ist  May,  1744.  The  letters  of  condo-' 
lence,  instead  of  congratulation,  which 
pour^  in  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
from  persons  of  social  or  political  emi- 
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nence,  are  amusing  from  their  absurdly  in¬ 
flated  professions  of  regret.  A  fortnight 
after  the  great  event  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams  writes  : — 

“  My  Dear  Fox, — ^Time  that  oTcrcomes,  eats 
up,  or  buries,  all  things  Has  not  as  yet  made  the 
least  impwsioo  upon  the  story  Of  the  Loves  of 
Henry  rox  and  Caroline.  It  still  lives  grows 
and  flourishes  under  the  Patronage  of  their 
Graces  of  Newcastle  and  Graiton,  and  Mr.  Pel¬ 
ham.  But  in  spite  of  them  the  Town  grows  cool 
and  will  take  the  tender  Lovers’  parts. 

‘  L*  Carteret  diverts  himself  with  this.  He  says 
he  was  ^I’d  up  'W  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
him  by  the  D :  of  Dorset,  as  he  was  going  thro’ 
the  rooms  at  Kensington,  and  told  that  they  two 
were  talking  upon  this  most  unfortunate  affair,  and 
that  they  shou’d  make  no  secret  of  it  to  him,  that 
they  were  both  greatly  affected  with  it.  Upon 
this  says  Carteret;  I  thought  our  fleets  or  our 
armys  were  beat,  or  Mons  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  tne  French.  As  last  it  came  out  that  Harry 
Fox  was  married,  which  I  knew  before.  This 
says  He  was  the  Unfortunate  affair.  This  was 
what  he  was  concerned  about.  Two  people  to 
neither  of  which  he  was  any  relation  were  married 
against  their  Parents’  consent.  And  this  Man  is 
&cretary  of  State  1  ’ 


*  Nobody  has  done  Lady  Caroline  more  justice 
than  Miss  Pelham.  She  says  she  is  her  friend  and 
cant  give  her  up.  She  spews  well  of  her  and  you 
to  those  that  dra’t  like  it.  Answers  all  their  ob¬ 
jections  ;  and  particularly  upon  its  being  said  you 
was  no  Gentleman,  She  reply ’d  thus,  “  Upon 
that  head  I  will  appieal  to  the  company  whether 
if  Lord  Ilchester  had  been  unmarried  and  had 

offer’d  himself  to  the  D  :  of  R - ’s  daughter 

the  D :  and  D**  wou’d  not  have  jump’d  at  the 
Matdi  and  How  Mr.  Fox  comes  to  be  a  worse 
Gentleman  than  L*  Ilchester  1  cant  tell.”  ’ 

The  guilty,  yet  happy,  pair  were  not 
forgiven  till  after  the  buth  of  a  son  in  1748, 
when  (March  26th)  the  Duke  indites  a 
solemn  epistle,  beginning : — 

*  Whitehall,  Saturday,  26  March  [174S]. 

*  Mv  Dear  Caroli.yb, — Altho’  the  same 
reason  for  my  displeasure  with  you,  exists  now, 
as  mudi,  as  it  did  the  day  you  offended  me,  and 
that  the  forgiving  you  is  a  bad  example  to  my 
other  Children,  yett  they  are  so  young,  that  was  1 
to  stay, #11  they  were  setled  the  consequence 
might  in  all  likelyhood  be  that  wee  should  never 
see  you  so  long  as  wee  lived,  which  thoughts  our 
hearts  could  not  bear.  So  the  conflict  oetween 
reason  and  nature  is  over,  and  the  tenderness  of 
parents  has  gott  the  better  and  your  Dear  Mother 
and  1  have  determin’d  to  see  and  forgive  both 
you  and  Mr.  Fox.’ 

His  Grace  stipulates,  however,  that  their 
conduct  is  not  to  grow  into  an  example  or 
a  precedent : — 

*  One  thing  more  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  future  happiness  of  my  familly  I  must 
mention  and  recommend  to  you,  which  is  that  I 
trust  to  Mr.  Fox’s  honor,  probity,  and  good  sense, 


as  well  as  to  yours,  that  your  conversation  ever 
hereafter  with  any  of  my  children  espetially  with 
my  dear  March  may  be  such  as  not  to  lead  them 
to  thinke  children  independent  of  their  parents.’ 

Henry  Fox  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1763,  Lady  Caroline  having  been  created 
Baroness  Holland  in  1762. 

The  Princess  says  that  he  had  stipulated 
for  an  earldom,  and  that  when  only  a 
barony  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  re¬ 
proached  Lord  Bute  for  a  breach  of  faith, 
who  replied  that  it  was  only  a  pious  fraud. 

‘  I  pierceive  the  fraud,  my  I.A)rd,’  was  the 
retort,  ‘  but  not  the  piety.'  Lord  Stanhope 
says  that  the  subject  of  altercation  wis 
whether  Fox  should  retain  the  office  of 
Paymaster,  which  Lord  Bute  maintained 
he  had  promised  to  resign  on  being  made 
a  peer.  ’  Both  parties  now  appealed  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  who,  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  had  been  the  negotiator  between 
them.  Lord  Shelburne,  much  embarrassed, 
was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  in  some  de¬ 
gree  extenuated  or  exaggerated  the  terms  to 
each,  from  his  anxiety  to  receive,  at  all 
events,  the  support  of  Fox,  which  he 
thought  at  that  period  essential  to  the 
Government.  These  misrepresentations 
Lord  Bute,  now  forgiving,  called  “  a  pious 
fraud.”  ’*  The  lady’s  version  agrees  with 
Lord  Russell’s,  but  Lord  Stanhope’s  strikes 
us  to  be  the  most  probable ;  for  we  can 
hardly  conceive  Lord  Bute  admitting  a 
palpable  breach  of  faith  and  calling  it  a 
pious  fraud.  Moreover,  Fox  kept  the 
lace  till  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  it 
y  George  Grenville  m  1765. 

Walpole,  contrasting  the  father’s  style 
of  speaking  with  the  son’s,  says,  that  Lord 
Holland  ‘  was  always  confused  before  he 
could  clear  up  the  point,  fluttered  and 
hesitated,  wanted  diction,  and  labored 
only  for  one  forcible  conclusion.’  Yet  in 
the  debate  on  the  Marriage  Bill  of  1753, 
inspired  doubtless  by  personal  recollections, 
he  spoke  with  clearness  and  vivacity, 
breaking  through  all  bounds  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  or  official  restraint.  The  Bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hard- 
wicke)  with  the  approval  of  the  Prime 
Minister  (Pelham),  and  Fox  was  Secretary 
at  War.  But  he  attacked  the  measure  and 
the  framers  in  language  that  provoked 
Charles  York  (the  Chancellor’s  son)  to  ex¬ 
claim  :  *  It  is  new  in  Parliament,  it  is  new 
in  politics,  it  is  new  in  ambition.’  Fox 
retorted,  ‘  Is  it  new  in  Parliament  to  be 


*  ‘  History,’  vol.  v.  p.  40. 
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conscientious  ?  I  hope  not.  Is  it  new  in 
politics  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is !  Is  it  new  in 
ambition  ?  It  certainly  is  to  attack  such 
authority.’  He  held  up  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
in  which  he  had  marked  the  alterations 
with  red  ink;  and  on  the  observation  of 
the  Attorney-General  ‘  How  bloody  it 
looks  !  ’  he  retorted  :  “  Thou  canst  not  say 
/  did  it  Look  what  a  rent  the  learned 
Casca  made’  (pointing  to  the  Attorney- 
General).  ‘  Through  this,  the  well-beloved 
Brutus  stabbed’  (Eluding  to  Mr.  Pel¬ 
ham). 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  graphic 
details  are  not  given  in  the  meagre  par¬ 
liamentary  reports.  They  are  mostly 
taken  by  Coxe  from  the  correspondence 
of  Dr.  Birch,  as  well  as  a  note  of  Lord 
Hardwicke’s  counter-attack  on  Fox,  who, 
finding  he  had  gone  too  far,  had  endea¬ 
vored  to  deprecate  the  Chancellor’s  re¬ 
sentment  by  an  apology. 

*  Yielding,  then,  to  the  impulse  of  wounded 
feelings,  he  repelled  the  attacks  which  had  been 
levelled  apunst  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  he 
ascribed  to  youth  and  inexperience,  and  directed 
the  whole  force  of  his  invective  a^nst  Mr.  Fox. 

'  “  It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising,”  he  said, 
“  that  young  men  in  the  warmth  of  Uieir  constitu¬ 
tion  should  lie  averse  to  regulations  which  seem 
to  interfere  with  their  im|iassioned  and  sanguine 
pursuits ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  to  see  grave 
and  solemn  persons  convert  a  law,  so  essential  to 
the  public  good,  into  an  engine  of  dark  intrigue 
and  faction,  and  into  a  pretext  for  forming  a 

K,  and  trying  its  stren^h.  Their  opposition, 
ver,  has  produced  a  result  which  they  little 
expected ;  for  it  has  raised  a  zeal  in  lavor  of  the 
Bill,  which  has  ensured  its  success.” 

*  He  then  indignantly  animadverted  upon  the 
profligacy  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  measure.  Alluding  to  the  apiology  of 
Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  ”  With  regard  to  my  own 
share  in  this  torrent  of  abuse,  as  I  am  obliged  to 
those  who  have  so  honorably  defended  me,  so  I 
despise  the  invective,  and  I  despise  the  recanta¬ 
tion.  I  despise  the  scurrility,  for  scurrility  I 
must  call  it,  and  I  reject  the  adulation.”  ’* 

A  few  months  after  his  elevation,  Octo- 
ber  5,  1763,  Fox  writes  to  Selwyn,  that 
his  object  in  going  to  the  Upper  House 
was  to  cut  up  any  further  views  of  ambi¬ 
tion  by  the  roots.  The  rest  of  his  life 
(observes  Lord  Russell)  was  passed  in 
some  favor  with  the  Court,  but  (alter  the 
resignation  of  his  place)  in  no'  ostensible 
position  in  office  or  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  singular  remark  is  quoted  of 
his  dying  hours,  which  at  least  shows  com- 


*  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration;* 
vol.  il  p.  267. 


posure  and  good  humor :  *  If  Mr.  Selwyn 
calls  again,’  he  told  his  servant,  ’  let  him  in. 
If  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
him,  and  if  I  am  dead  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  me.’  In  allusion  to  what  are  aptly 
termed  the  mortuary  tastes  of  Selwyn,  who 
never  missed  an  execution  if  he  could 
help  it.  Lord  Holland  had  written  to  him 
on  a  preceding  occasion  : 

*  Yorke  was  very  ugly  whilst  he  lived,  how 
did^he  look  when  he'was  dead  ? 

*  Yours  ever,  Holijind.’ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  public  career  of  Charles  James  Fox  ; 
but  there  are  a  few  particulars  of  his  early 
life  which  are  less  familiarly  known  and 
strikingly  illustrate  the  formation  of  his 
character.  The  boundless  indulgence 
with  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  systematically 
exposed  from  boyhood,  not  merely  ac¬ 
count  for  the  errors  of  his  maturer  years, 
but  greatly  enhance  our  admiration  of  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  could  go 
through  such  an  ordeal  essentially  unim¬ 
paired.  ‘  Mr.  Fox’s  children  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  contradiction.  Having  pro¬ 
mised  Charles  that  he  should  be  present 
when  a  garden  wall  was  to  be  flung  down, 
and  having  forgotten  it,  the  wall  was 
built  up  again,  that  he  might  perform  his 
promise.’  Lord  Holland  (Charles’s  uncle), 
after  quoting  this  passage  from  the  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Sir  G.  Colebrook,  remarks  : 

‘  This  was  perhaps  foolish,  but  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  promise  was  the  moral  in¬ 
culcated  by  the  folly,  and  that,  ce  me  sem- 
ble,  is  no  bad  lesson.’ 

‘  Cliarles  is  dreadfully  passionate ;  what 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?  ’  said  Lady  Caro¬ 
line.  ‘  Oh,  never  mind,’  replied  Mr.  Fox  ; 

‘  he  is  a  sensible  little  fellow,  and  will 
learn  to  curb  himself.’  Charles  overheard 
this  conversation,  and  adverting  to  it  in 
after  life,  said ;  ‘  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
was  a  very  sensible  little  fellow,  a  very 
clever  little  boy,  and  what  I  heard  made 
an  impression  on  me,  and  was  of  use  to 
me  afterwards.’  This  is  related  by  Lord 
Russell  The  three  following  instances 
are  given,  we  take  for  granted  on  good 
authority,  in  the  book  before  us : 

*  Once  the  enfant  terrible  wished  to  break  a 
watch.  ”Well!”  said  the  father,  “if  you  must, 
I  suppose  you  must.” 

‘  At  another  time.  Lord  Holland,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  preparing  some  important  papers, 
when  Charles  going  into  the  study,  read,  criti- 
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dzed,  and  burnt  a  despatch  which  was  ready  to  be 
sealed.  The  father  without  even  reprimanding 
his  boy,  calmly  got  ready  ifnother  copy  of  the 
despatch  from  the  oihdal  draft. 

‘  Charles  James  in  his  childhood  does  not  seem 
to  have  shown  his  mother  much  more  deference 
than  he  showed  his  father.  One  day  he  heard 
her  make  a  mistake  in  Roman  history,  and,  ask¬ 
ing  her,  with  utter  contempt,  what  the  knew 
alwut  the  Romans,  he  went  on  to  explain  how 
she  was  wrong.’ 

Before  he  was  fourteen  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  Paris  and  Spa,  where  he 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  gam¬ 
ing-table.  After  a  brief  interval  at  Eton 
(where  he  was  flogged)  he  was  taken  a 
second  time  to  Pans,  where  (says  Lord 
Russell),  ‘according  to  family  traditions, 
he  was  indulged  in  all  his  youthful  passions, 
and  when  he  showed  any  signs  of  boyish 
modesty  and  shame,  was  ridiculed  for  his 
bashfulness  by  his  injudicious  and  culpable 
father.’  In  a  letter,  dated  July  25th, 
1765,  the  father  writes: — ‘Charles  has 
bwn  here,  but  is  now  at  Oxford,  studying 
very  hard,  after  two  months  at  Paris, 
which  he  relished  as  much  as  ever.  Such 
a  mixture  in  education  was  never  seen, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  seems  likely  to 
do  well.’  It  certainly  enabled  him  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature,  whilst  becoming  a 
good  classic ;  but  what  were  the  odds 
that,  with  such  desultory  habits  and  in  the 
midst  of  every  variety  of  seduction,  all 
power  of  steady  application  and  solid  ac¬ 
quirement  would  be  lost  ?  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  and  a  fellow-student  set 
out  to  walk  fixim  Oxford  to  Holland 
House  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets. 
On  arriving,  his  first  exclamation  to  his 
father,  who  was  taking  his  coffee,  was, 
‘  You  must  send  half-a-guinea  or  a  guinea, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  ale-house-keeper 
at  Nettlebed,  to  redeem  the  gold  watch 
you  gave  me  some  years  ago,  and  which  I 
have  left  in  pawn  there  for  a  pot  of  por¬ 
ter.’ 

The  mother  was  less  confident  than 
the  father  of  the  success  of  his  system, 
and  is  reported  by  her  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Leicester,  to  have  said  to  him  soon 
after  Charles  left  Oxford :  ‘  I  have  been 
this  evening  with  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and 
there  is  little  Witlianj  Pitt,  not  eight  years 
old,  and  really  the  cleverest  child  I  ever 
saw,  and  brought  up  so  strictly  and  pro¬ 
perly  in  his  behavior,  that,  mark  my 
words,  that  little  boy  will  be  a  thorn  in 
Charles's  side  as  long  as  he  lives.’  It 


February, 

was  the  apophthegm  of  Falstaff,  ‘  Tliere’s 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to 
any  proof.’  But  the  result  in  each  of 
these  contrasted  systems  equally  sets  all 
calculation  at  defiance. 

On  the  8th  February,  1772,  Gibbon 
writes  to  Holroyd  in  reference  to  a  debate 
on  the  Church  Establishment : — 

‘  By-the-bye,  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for 
that  holy  war  by  passing  twenty-two  hours  in  the 
pious  exercise  of  hazard:  his  devotion  cost  him 
only  about  500/.  per  hour — in  all  11,000/.’ 

On  December  6th,  i773,''the  same  to 
the  same : — 

‘  You  know  Lord  Holland  is  paying  Charles' 
debts.  They  amount  to  140,000/.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  creditors,  his  agent  declared,  that  after 
dMucting  6000/.  a  year  settled  on  Ste.  (the  eldest 
son),  and  a  decent  orovision  for  his  old  age,  the 
residue  of  his  wealth  amounted  to  no  more  than 
90,000/.’ 

Walpole  mentions  another  separate  pay¬ 
ment  of  20,000/.  for  the  debts  of  Stephen 
and  Charles.  In  April  1772,  Charles 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Marriage 
Bill  which  his  father  had  so  vehemently 
opposed;  and  Walpole,  after  commend¬ 
ing  the  ea.se,  grace,  and  clearness  of  his 
speech,  says : — 

‘  He  was  that  very  morning  returned  from 
Newmarket,  where  he  had  lost  some  thousand 
pounds  the  preceding  day.  He  had  stopped  at 
Hockeril,  where  he  found  company — had  sat  up 
all  night  drinking,  an<l  had  not  been  in  bed  when 
he  came  to  move  his  Bill,  which  he  had  not  even 
drawn.  This  was  genius,  was  almost  inspira¬ 
tion.’ 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  par¬ 
liamentary  career,  Charles  Fox,  as  if  im¬ 
patient  (as  Walpole  remarks)  to  inherit 
his  father’s  unpopularity,  professed  the 
same  arbitrary  principles ;  and  it  was  his 
motion  to  commit  Woodfall,  accompanied 
by  a  fierce  denunciation  against  the  City 
and  the  Press,  that  caused  Lord  North,  at 
the  King’s  suggestion,  to  send  the  well- 
known  note : — 

‘  His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a 
new  Commissidn  of  Treasury  to;be  made  out,  in 
which  I  do  not  see  your  name. — North.’ 

'This  dismissal  was  fortunate  for  his  fame. 
It  threw  him  into  opposition,  compelled 
him  to  take  the  Liberal  side  on  all  great 
questions,  and  eventually  led  to  his  being 
the  chosen  champion,  the  pride  and  boast, 
of  the  Whig  party. 

He  is  the  grand  illustration  of  the  Fox 
family,  but  if  required  to  specify  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  Holland  House  is  most  in- 
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debted  for  its  fame,  we  should  name  his 
nephew  Henry  Richard,  Ix)rd  Holland, 
and  Elizabeth  Vassall,  the  Lady  Holland, 
who  has  left  a  more  marked  impression  of 
her  individuality  than  any  woman  of  her 
age.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  both 
may  be  accurately  learned  from  this  work, 
although  the  authoress  lies  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  never  seen  either  of 
them  ;  and  she  has  also.hit  off,  with  intui¬ 
tive  justness  of  appreciation,  the  com¬ 
position,  asi)ect,  tone,  and  constantly- 
varying  curiously-contrasted  character  of 
their  society : — 

*  Lord  Holland  enjoyed  the  Continent,  and, 
when  he  left  it,  was  all  the  more  fit  for  his  own 
home.  After  enjoying,  and  profiting  by,  his 
travels,  he  returned  to  England  in  1 7^,  and  re¬ 
stored  Holland  House. 

‘He  restored  it  in  two  ways:  he  restored  it 
practically,  under  M  r.  Saunders,  fitting  it  up  at 
great  expense  for  his  own  habitation ;  and  he  re¬ 
stored  it  intellectually  by  bringing  together  those 
wits  and  geniuses  who  invested  it  with  greater 
brilliancy  than  it  had  enjoyed  even  in  the  days  of 
Addison. 

‘  The  circle  of  Holland  House  was  a  cosmopo¬ 
litan  one,  and  Holland  House  was  among  houses 
what  England  is  amongst  nations— a  common 
ground,  where  all  opinions  could  freely  breathe. 

*  Much  as  people  are  wont  to  regret  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  years,  who  would  not  gladly  now  be 
half  a  century  older  to  have  formed  part  of  that 
circle,  and  heard  the  brilliant  passages  of  wit  and 
intellect  which  passed,  and  too  often  passed 
away,  within  those  walls  I  A  list  furnished  by 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland  to  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  helps  us  in  enumerating  some  of  the  names 
which  have  thus  immortalized  the  hous^.* 

This  list  includes  almost  all  the  celebri¬ 
ties  of  the  Whig  party,  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  Eng¬ 
land  for  half  a  century :  with  only  one 
Tory,  Lord  Eldon,  the  very  last  whom  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  at  Holland 
House.  The  Princess  has  attempted  to 
range  them  in  a  kind  of  catalogue  raisonne, 
in  which  the  character,  or  chief  title  to 
fame,  is  dashed  off  in  a  pointed  sentence 
or  two,  or  at  most  a  paragraph,  eg.  : 

'Talleyrand,  the  diplomatic  wit  and  witty  dip¬ 
lomatist,  who  cared  not  which  party  he  support¬ 
ed,  provided  it  was  the  stronger. 

‘Madame  de  Stael,  who  in  graceful  French 
painted  Italy,  and  in  solid  French  digested  Ger- 
ij^an  literature. 

‘Whishaw,  whose  sense  made  his  opinions 
valuable  to  have  and  difficult  to  obtain.* 

Others  are  described  by  their  bans 
mots : — 

’  ‘Then  there  was  Luttrell,  whose  idea  of  the 
English  climate  was,  “  On  a  fine  day,  like  look¬ 


ing  up  a  chimney ;  on  a  rainy  day,  like  looking 
down  it.”  Luttrell,  the  epicure,  who  once,  mar¬ 
vellous  to  relate,  let  the  side-dishes  pass  by ;  but 
it  was  in  order  to  contemplate  a  man  who  had 
failed  to  laugh  at  Sydney  Smith’s  jokes.  He  him¬ 
self,  too,  haa  plenty  of  original  wit :  he  express¬ 
ed  a  dislike  for  monkeys  because  they  reminded 
him  so  of  poor  relations ;  and  upon  being  asked 
whether  a  well-known  ,bore  had  made  himself 
very  disagreeable,  he  answered,  musingly, 
“  Why,  he  was  as  disagreeable  as  the  occasion 
would  permit.”  * 

These  mots  of  Luttrell  are  quoted  from 
familiar  memoirs.  But  one  at  p.  158  is 
new : — 

‘  She  (I-ady  Holland)  was  rather  fond  of  crowd¬ 
ing  her  dinner-table.  Once,  when  the  company 
was  already  tightly  piacked,  an  unexpected  guest 
arrived,  and  she  instantly  gave  her  imperious  or¬ 
der  :  "Luttrell!  make  room!”  "It  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made”  he  answered,  " for  it  does  not 
exist."  ’ 

The  range  of  knowledge,  power  of  con¬ 
densed  ^thought,  and  command  of  lan¬ 
guage'  required  for  such  an  undertaking, 
are  great ;  and  there  are  characters  which 
cannot  be  sketched  in  this  cursory 
fashion.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 


*  Al>out  the  best  specimens  of  condensed  de¬ 
scription  of  character  we  are  acquainted  with  are 
the  inscriptions  on  the  busts  in  ‘  The  Temple  of 
British  Worthies^’  at  Stowe,  printed  in.‘  The  His¬ 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.’  By  George  Lipscomb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  103,  loi.  It  would  be  mfficult  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  following : — 

‘Alexander  Pope;  >^o,  uniting  the  correct-* 
ness  of  judgment  to  the  fire  of  genius,  by  the 
melody  and  power  of  his  numbers,  gave  sweet¬ 
ness  to  sense,  and  grace  to  philosophy.  He  em¬ 
ployed  the  pointed  brilliancy  of  wit,  to  chastise 
the  vices,  and  the  eloquence  of  poetry,  to  exalt 
the  virtues  of  human  nature;  ana,  being  without 
a  rival  in  his  own  age,  imitated  and  translated, 
with  a  spirit  equal  to  the  originals,  the  best  poets 
of  antii^uity. 

‘  Sir  Thomas  Gresham :  who,  by  the  honorable 
profession  of  a  merchant,  having  enriched  him¬ 
self  and  his  country  for  carrying  on  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  built  the  Royal  Exchange. 

‘  Ignatius  Jones :  who,  to  adorn  his  country, 
introduced  and  rivalled  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Architecture. 

‘John  Milton :  whose  sublime  and  unbounded 
genius  equalled  a  subject  that  carried  him  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  world. 

‘  William  Shakespeare :  whose  excellent  genius 
opiened  to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man,  jul  the 
mines  of  fancy,  all  the  stores  of  Nature ;  and  gave 
him  power,  beyond  all  other  writers,  to  move,  as- 
tonisn,  and  delight  mankind. 

‘John  Locke:  who,  best  of  all  philosophers, 
understood  the  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
nature,  end,  and  bounds  of  civil  government; 
and,  with  equal  courage  and  sagacity,  refuted  the 
slavish  system  of  usurped  authority  over  the 
rights,  the  consciences,  or  reason  of  mankind. 
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several  of  these  pen-and-ink  outlines  are 
incomplete  and  vague : — 

‘  Lord  Moira,  whose  fluent  speaking  Curran 
called  “airing  his  vocabulary;”  and  who  was 
afterwards  Governor-General  of  India  and  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hastings. 

‘  Lord  Macartney,  who  made  an  embassy  to 
China.  He  is  one  of  the  people  of  whom  it  is 
said  that,  taking  a  hint  from  the  King,  he  learnt 
Spanish,  and  informing  his  Majesty  of  the  fact, 
was  answered,  that  he  would  now  be  able  to  read 
Don  Quixote  in  the  original.’ 

Dr.  Jolinson  relates  that  Rowe  applied 
to  Harley  for  some  public  employment, 
who  enjoined  him  to  study  Spanish ;  and 
when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  came 
again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation : 
‘Then,  Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of 
reading Don  Quixote”  in  the  original.’ 
It  must  be  owing  to  a  confused  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  story  that  Lord  Macartney  is 
described  as  one  of  the  people  who,  tak¬ 
ing  a  hint  from  the  King,  learnt  Spanish. 
Still  more  puzzling  is  the  following : — 

*  Mr.  Frere  (the  Right  Honorable  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere),  for  some  time,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  British  Minister  in  Spiain. 
Like  his  host,  he  was  an  accomplished  translator 
of  Spanish.  But  his  most  popular  claim  to  lite- 
rarv  renown  will  probably  oe  his  joint  authorship 
with  Canning  of  “The  Needy  Knifegrinder,” 
more  so  than  his  character  of  Whistlecraft,  Lord 
Byron’s  confessed  immediate  model  for  “  Beppo.”  ’ 


‘Sir  Isaac  Newton:  whom  the  God  of  Nature 
made  to  comprehend  His  Works. 

‘  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Venilam :  who,  by 
the  strength  and  light  of  a  superior  genius,  reject¬ 
ed  vain  s|>eculation  and  fallaaous  theory,  taught 
to  pmrsue  truth,  and  improve  philosophy,  by  the 
certain  method  of  experiment. 

‘  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  a  valiant  soldier,  and  an 
able  statesman ;  who,  endeavoring  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  for  the  honor  of  his  country, 
a^nst  the  ambition  of  Spain,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  influence  of  that  Court  whose  arms  he  had 
vanquished  and  whose  designs  he  opposed. 

‘  King  Alfred :  the  mildest,  justest,  most  bene¬ 
ficent  of  kings ;  who  drove  out  the  Danes,  se¬ 
cured  the  seas,  protected  learning,  established 
juries,  crushed  corruption,  guarded  liberty,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  English  Constitution. 

‘  John  Hampden  :  who,  with  great  spirit  and 
consummate  abilities,  began  a  noble  opposition  to 
an  arbitrary  court,  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country ;  supported  them  in  Parliament  and 
died  for  them  in  the  field.’ 

Dr.  Ltpscombe  says  that  many  of  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  were  written  by  George  Lyttelton ;  but  we 
believe  the  authorship  to  be  uncertiin,  and  it  has 
been  surmised  by  those  who  think  they,  have 
tracked  Junius  to  Stowe,  that  they  are  from  the 
same  pen  as  the  famous  Letters. 


February, 

Taking  ‘  his  character  of  Whistlecraft  ’ 
to  mean  the  poem,  purporting  to  be  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,*  from 
which  Byron  copied  the  metre  of  ‘  Beppo  ’ 
and  ‘  Don  Juan,’  can  it  be  seriously  con¬ 
tended  that  Frere  is  more  popularly 
known  to  fame  by  the  joint  authorship  of 
‘The  Needy  Knife-Grinder’ — which,  by 
the  way,  was  wholly  written  by  Canning  ? 

One  of  the  most  graceful  passages  in 
the  book  is  the  tribute  to  Miss  Fox,  sister 
of  the  third  lord.  ‘  Simplicity  and  purity 
of  heart  were  hers ;  her  very  contact  im¬ 
parted  goodness ;  her  presence,  sunshine. 
A  woman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; 
such  was  the  dear  “  Aunty”  of  that 
family.’  She  was  the  early,  the  only,  love 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who;  in  his  eightieth 
year,  wrote  to  her  reminding  her  of  a 
flower  she  had  given  him  on  the  lawn  at 
Bowood.  ‘From  that  day  not  a  single 
one  has  passed  (not  to  mention  nights)  in 
which  you  have  not  engrossed  more  of  my 
thoughts  than  you  could  have  wished.’ 
Bowring,  who  was  present  when  he  receiv¬ 
ed  her  answer,  describes  him  as  singularly 
mortified  and  depressed  by  its  coldness. 
In  the  Yellow  Drawing-room  of  Holland 
House  may  still  be  seen  what  the  Princess 
terms  ‘  souvenir  d’amiti^,  understood 
though  not  expressed’:  a  cameo  ring, 
containing  Jeremy  Bentham’s  hair  and 
profile,  with  the  words,  Menunto  for  Miss 
Fox  engraved  upon  it,  with  the  dates  of 
his  birth  and  death  : 

‘Not  very  unlike  her,  in  goodness  and  kind¬ 
liness,  was  ner  brother,  the  master  of  Holland 
House.  Devoted  to  literature  and  art,  he  wel¬ 
comed  authors  and  artists  with  cordial  affability. 
Well  versed  in  the  ciolitics  of  Europe,  he  enter¬ 
tained  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  all  nations 
with  cosmopolitan  fairness.  Himself  a  wit  and  a 
humorist,  he  greeted  with  fellow-feeling  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  the  day.  But  while  he  enjoyed 
and  preferred  the  society  of  choice  spirits,  while 
with  him  absence  could  not  extinguish  friendship, 
his  benevolence  and  courtesy  /nade  him  extend  a 
kind  reception  to  all  who  came  to  Holland  House. 
«  •  *  •  * 

‘In  a  very  different  way  did  Lady  Holland 
wield  her  sceptre.  Beautiful,  clever,  and  well  in¬ 
formed,.  she  exercised  a  natural  authority  over 
those  around  her.  But  a  habit  of  contradiction — 
which,  it  is  fair  to  add,  she  did  not  mind  being 
reciprocated  upon  herself— occasionally  lent  ai^- 
mation,  not  to  say  animosity,  to  the  ar^ments  in 
which  she  engag^.  It  is  easy  for  some  natures 
to  say  a  disagreeable  thing,  out  it  is  not  always 


*  ‘  Prospectus  of  an  Intended  National  Work. 
By  William  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket, 
in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,'  &c.  &c. 
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easy  to  carry  a  disagreeable  thing  off  cleverly. 
This  Lady  Holland  could  do.’ 

Two  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since 
we  gave  a  sketch  of  her  peculiarities  ;• 
but  fresh  instances  are  constantly  recur¬ 
ring.  Such  was  her  strength  of  volition, 
that  it  required  no  slight  degree  of  moral 
courage  to  resist  her  commands  or  refuse 
her  most  unreasonable  wish.  Returning 
by  the  Great  Western  from  Chippenham, 
after  a  visit  to  Bowood,  she  took  Brunei 
in  the  carriage  with  her,  and  made  him 
slacken  the  pace  of  the  express  train  to 
less  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  the  passengers.  She 
insisted  on  Dickens  telling  her  how 
‘  Nicholas  Nickleby  ’  was  to  end,  before  he 
had  half  developed  or  haply  conceived  the 
plot.  She  had  a  superstitious  dread  of 
lightning ;  and  there  is  a  story  of  her  dress¬ 
ing  up  her  maid  in  her  own  clothes  to 
attract  the  bolt  intended  for  herself.  She 
had  an  equal  dread  of  fire,  which  induced 
Sydney  Smith  to  hurry  to  her  with  the 
model  of  a  fire-escape,  the  efficacy  of 
which  he  was  prepared  to  guarantee  on 
condition  that  the  person  resorting  to  it 
was  first  reduced  to  a  state  of  nudity.  He 
recommended  it  by  the  example  of  a 
clerical  friend  who,  haunted  by  the  same 
fear,  had  provided  himself  with  one,  and 
being  awakened  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
by  a  knocking  and  ringing  which  he  took 
for  an  alarm  of  fire,  let  himself  down,  after 
throwing  off  his  night-shirt,  on  the  steps 
before  his  door,  where  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  ^kept  late  at  a  ball)  were  knocking 
and  ringing  to  be  let  in. 

The  eotcellence  of  Lady  Holland’s  din¬ 
ners  was  in  no  small  respect  owing  to  her 
habit  of  levying  contributions  on  guests 
who  inhabited  districts  famous  for  the  ven¬ 
ison,  the  poultry,  the  game,  or  any  other 
edible.  The  praises  of  the  mouton  des  Ar¬ 
dennes  having  been  sounded  at  her  table 
when  M.  Van  de  Weyer  was  present,  she 
commissioned  him  to  procure  her  some. 
He  sent  an  order  for  half  a  sheep,  which  was 
left  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Brussels,  di¬ 
rected  to  him  and  marked  trh-press^.  The 
clerks,  taking  it  for  a  bundle  of  despatches, 
forwarded  it  by  a  special  messenger.  The 
affair  got  wind,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
the  Belgian  journals  rang  the  changes  on 


*  *  Quarterly  Review,’  Jan.  1872.  Art.  *  Sir 
Henry  Holland’s  Recollections,’  reprinted  by  the 
writer. 


the  Epicurean  habits  of  his  Excellency, 
who  happens  to  be  deservedly  famous  for 
his  dinners. 

We  were  present  at  a  violent  altercation 
between  her  and  Motteux  (the  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Sandringham)  on  the  knotty 
point  whether  prunes  are  an  improvement 
in  cock-a-leeky  soup :  he  pro,  she  con. 

She  made  Byron  seriously  unhappy  by 
telling  him  he  was  getting  fat.  *  But  (he 
comforted  himself  by  adding)  she  is  fond 
of  saying  disagreeable  things.’  In  the  same 
spirit  Talleyrand  accounted  for  her  incon¬ 
veniently  early  dinner  hour :  C'est  pour 
gtner  tout  le  monde.'  She  told  Lord  Por- 
chester  (the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  ‘  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  going  to  publish 
a  poem.  Can’t  you  suppress  it  ?  ’  She 
had  more  sense  than  wit,  but  like  most 
people  who  affect  a  saucy  roughness,  she 
occasionally  said  a  good  thing.  Speaking 
of  the  *  Rejected  Addresses,’  Monk  Lewis 
remarked  to  her :  ‘  Many  of  them  are  very 
fair,  but  mine  is  not  at  all  like :  they  have 
made  me  write  burlesque,  which  I  never 
do.’  ‘  You  don’t  know  your  own  talent,’ 
was  the  encouraging  reply. 

Jekyll  was  dining  at  Holland  House  in 
company  with  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
His  Royal  Highness  showed  strong  symp¬ 
toms  of  irritation  at  something  said  by 
Lady  J.  It  was  his  well-known  habit  to 
resort  to  brandy  as  a  restorative  for  his 
nervous  system  in  such  an  emergency,  and 
Jekyll,  leaning  across,  said,  ‘  Will  your 
Royal  Highness  excuse  the  infirmity  of  an 
old  man,  and  do  me  the  honor  of  taking 
brandy  with  me  instead  of  wine  ?’  ‘  With 
the  greatest  pleasure,  Mr.  Jekyll  ;  I  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  you.’  When  the 
brandy  was  called  for,  it  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  :  there  was  literally  none  in  the 
house  ;  and  Lady  Holland  with  difficulty 
suppressed  her  anger  till  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  gone,  when  she  turned  to  Jekyll 
and  burst  outj  ‘  You  did  it  on  purpose  on 
the  chance  of  finding  that  there  was  none.’ 
— *  I,  Lady  Holland !  I  suppose  that 
anything  could  be  wanting  at  Holland 
House !  I  fully  believed  that,  if  I  had 
called  for  a  slice  of  broiled  rhinoceros  with 
cobra  sauce,  it  would  have  been  brought 
to  me  on  the  instant.’ 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  that  far- 
famed  dinner  table  there  is  another  which 
m^  be  thought  worth  preserving. 

dir  James  Mackintosh  was  travelling  in 
Switzerland  when  he  got  into  a  dispute 
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about  a  change  Of  horses  with  a  German 
baron,  who  vowed  he  would  have  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  spot  were  he  not  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his  wife,  but  in¬ 
sisted  on  Mackintosh’s  card  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  honor  might  be  satisfied  when 
the  conjugal  duty  had  been  discharged. 
Mackintosh  gave  his  card,  glad  to  be  quit 
of  the  business  at  so  easy  a  rate,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it  till,  some  three 
months  afterwards  when  he  was  dining  at 
Holland  House,  an  envelope  sealed  with 
an  enormous  coat-of-arms  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  for¬ 
mal  cartel  from  the  Baron,  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  the  South  of  Germany  to 
redeem  his  pledge.  The  party  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh  on  learning  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  and  their  merriment 
was  not  diminished  by  the  lugubrious  look 
of  Mackintosh,  who  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  measure  swords  or  exchange  shot  with 
the  Teuton.  As  he  was  not  to  be  put  offi 
however,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  deputed  to 
wait  upon  him  and  arrange  the  matter  am¬ 
icably,  which  he  did  so  successfully  that 
the  next  day  but  one  the  two  adversaries 
dined  together  with  the  same  party  at  Hol¬ 
land  House. 

The  following  scene  is  given  in  the 
work  : — 

‘  On  one  occasion,  however,  at  Holland  House 
he  (Sydney  Smith)  was  himself  set  down  hy  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  Prince  Regent.  The  con¬ 
versation  having  taken  the  turn  of  discussing  who 
was  the  wickedest  man  that  had  ever  lived,  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  addressing  himself  to  the  Prince,  said, 
“  ^e  Regent  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  Prince.” 
The  Prince’s  answer  was  short,  quiet,  and  biting. 
Ignoring  even  his  interlocutor’s  surname,  he  sai^ 
“  I  should  give  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  the 
Abbi  Dubois,  and  kt  was  a  priest,  Mr.  Sydney.”  ’ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  George  IV., 
whose  cordiality  towards  the  Whigs  had 
been  cooling  down  since  1806,  ever  dined 
at  Holland  House  after  he  became  Regent ; 
and  it  was  not  at  all  like  Sydney  Smith  to 
provoke  such  a  retort.  But  the  repartee 
was  well  worth  recording,  whoever  made  or 
concocted  it.  Byron’s  attack  on  the  Hol¬ 
lands,  as  he  afterwards  felt  and  admitted, 
was  ill-directed  and  unjust 

'  Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed  and  critics  may  carouse ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
ShallGrub-street  dine,  while  auns  are  kept  aloof.* 

There  was  never  the  slightest  taiijt  of 
Grub  street,  and  any  notion  of  social  ine¬ 
quality  was  set  at  rest  by  (to  use  Macau- 


Februarj’, 

lay’s  words^  ‘  that  frank  pioliteness  which 
at  once  relieved  all  the  embarrassment  of 
the  youngest  and  most  timid  writer  or  ar¬ 
tist  who  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
among  ambassadors  and  earls.’ 

The  Princess’s  impressions,  inevitably 
traditional,  are  notwithstanding  just  and 
clear  : — 

'  With  such  a  host  and  such  a  circle,  we  are  not 
astonished  tliat  Sydney  Smith  should  have  heard 
**  five  hundred  travell^  people  assert  that  there  is 
no  such  agreeable  house  in  Europe  as  Holland 
House,”  or  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  the  five 
hundr^.  With  such  a  host  and  such  a  circle,  we 
are  not  astonished  either  to  find  that  there  was  an 
absence  of  servility.  There  was  no  professional 
daqueur;  there  was  none  of  that  which  the  I  rench 
play  has  so  untranslatably  rendered  by  the  word 
Camaraderie  ;  no  mutual  puffing  ;  no  exchanged 
support.  There,  a  man  was  not  unanimously  ap¬ 
plauded  because  he  was  known  to  be  clever,  nor 
was  a  woman  accepted  as  clever  because  she  was 
known  to  receive  clever  pieople.  There  praise  was 
not  always  to  be  reckoned  upon  ;  hence  it  was 
valued  wnen  received.  In  short  Holland  House 
was  the  *'  proof  house”  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  maintained,  its  position  from  first  to 
last.’ 

Z~  The  lady’s  task  becomes  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  when  she  arrives  at  the  last  Lord 
Holland  and  the  widowed  mistress  of  the 
domain,  associated  as  they  are  with  recent 
events  and  living  contemporaries ;  but  her 
execution  is  marked  by  fineness  of  touch 
and  tact,  and  her  frank  tributes  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  are  neither  fulsome  nor 
forced  : — 

*  We  may  not  fierhaps  speak  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Holland  as  of  a  great  statesman,  as  of  a  great 
philosopher  ;  but  (we  humbly  crave  pardon  of 
those  whose  opinion  is  otherwise)  fame  is  not  the 
link  we  woula  care  to  place  between  ourselves 
and  the  loved  ones  we  have  lost.  Suffice  it  for  us 
that  we  loved  and,  alas !  lost  him ;  suffice  it  for 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  that 
they  were  ever  received  by  him  with  courteous 
kindness  when  they  were  happy  ;  with  noble  gen¬ 
erosity  and  graceful  delicacy  when  fortune  did  not 
favor  them.’ 

This  is  a  noble  panegyric  ;  and  by  a 
rare  felicity  it  may  be  applied  to  each  suc¬ 
cessive  proprietor  and  mistress  of  Holland 
House  for  three  generations,  especially  to 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,  of  whom  Moore 
set  down  in  his  journal :  ‘  She  is  a  warm 
and  active  friend,  and  I  should  think  her 
capable  of  highmindedness  upion  occasions.’ 
The  occasions  were  when  a  friend  was  in 
trouble, — had  undergone  affliction  or  suf¬ 
fered  wrong. 

There  is  another  entry  in  Moore’s  jour¬ 
nal,  which,  after  what  we  have  said  of  her 
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eccentricities,  it  is  no  more  than  bare  justice 
to  her  to  quote  : 

'July  iuh,  1821. — By  the  bye,  I  yesterday  rave 
Ladv  Holland  Lord  Byron’s  “  Memoirs’’  to 
read  ;  and  on  my  telling  her  that  I  rather  feared 
he  had  mentioned  her  name  in  an  unfair  manner 
somewhere, she  said,"  Such  things  give  me  no  un* 
easiness  :  I  know  perfectly  well  my  station  in  the 
world ;  and  I  know  all  that  can  be  said  of  me. 
As  long  as  the  few  friends  that  I  really  am  sure 
of  speak  kindly  of  me  (and  I  would  not  Mlieve  the 
contrary  if  I  saw  it  in  black  and  white),  all  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  say  is  a  matter  of  com* 
plete  indifference  to  me.”  ’  * 

How  much  unhappiness  would  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  resolving,  like  her,  never  to  believe 
the  alleged  unkindness  of  a  friend.  All  of 
us  must  be  conscious  of  dissatisfied,  uncon¬ 
genial  moments  when  we  may  let  drop 
words  utterly  at  variance  with  our  genuine 
feelings.  These  are  repeated  without  the 
modifying  words  or  circumstances  :  then 
come  complaints  and  explanations  :  the 
credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  over  ; 
and  a  true,  valued,  really  attached  friend 
is  irretrievably  estranged, 

‘  And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  t>egin, 

And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said. 

Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 

The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone.’ 

It  will  often  be  the  same  with  friendship 
unless  Lady  Holland’s  wise  maxim  be 
uniformly  observed. 

In  comparing  periods  there  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  peculiarity  to  be  marked.  During  what 
is  commonly  deemed  its  brightest,  the  Hol¬ 
land  House  circle(besides  its  political  com¬ 
plexion)  was  principally  composed  of  men  : 
the  dinner  was  the  rallying-point ;  and  the 
number  of  guests  on  any  given  evening 
rarely  exceeded  what  might  have  been  cas¬ 
ually  collected  at  a  country  house.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  present  mistress  of  this 
historic  mansion  to  throw  it  open  to  the 
whole  of  the  great  world  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  party ;  to  invest  it  with  a  fresh  set 
of  associations  ;  to  blend  female  loveliness 
and  grace  with  masculine  sense,  learning, 
genius  and  wit  within  its  walls.  Memora¬ 
ble  as  are  the  interchanges  of  mind  be¬ 
tween  orators  and  statesmen,  artists  and 
authors,  in  the  library,  not  less  memorable 
will  be  more  than  one  of  those  afternoon 
receptions  when  the  old  Dutch  Garden 
resembled  the  gardens  of  Florence  in 
‘  Boccaccio,’  with  its  bevies  of  cavaliers 
and  dames,  in  the  gayest  of  dresses  and  the 
most  picturesque  of  attitudes :  when  a  table, 


heaped  writh  fruit  and  flowers,  was  placed 
for  royalty  and  the  representatives  of  roy¬ 
alty  in  the  open  air  before  the  refreshment- 
room,  where  a  genuine  Neapolitan  acqua- 
itwlo  was  plying  his  craft  with  the  shrill  ac¬ 
companiment  of  its  cries  :  when  the  far- 
fam^  Countess  of  Castiglione  moved 
through  the  brilliant  throng  with  the  air 
of  a  goddess  ;  when  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  were  exchanging  grave  courtesies 
on  the  lawn  ;  when  Lord  and  Lady  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Lady  Palmerston  were  talking  to 
the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris  in  a 
group,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  just 
quitted  to  engage  in  animated  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Longfellow. 

We  can  understand  why  no  allusion  is 
made  to  these  more  modern  doings  in  the 
work  before  us,  but  the  omission  leaves 
the  general  impression  incomplete. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  historical  part 
the  character  of  the  book  changes,  and  it 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  tone  of  a  hand¬ 
book,  but  a  handbook  like  Ford’s  for 
Spain,  or  Palgrave’s  for  Central  Italy,  in 
which  we  are  conducted  over  classic  or 
consecrated  ground  by  the  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  taste.  Indeed,  no  one  could 
wish  for  a  better  cicerone  than  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  if  she  could  be  induced  to  leave  off 
moralizing.  Her  descriptive  accounts  are 
so  plentifully  interspersed  with  anecdotes 
and  biographical  details,  that  the  reader 
need  never  start  back  under  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  being  addressed  in  the  language  of 
George  Robins  or  Messrs.  Christie ; 
whilst  the  pictured  illustrations  of  almost 
every  striking  point  of  view,  or  object  of 
interest,  come  most  opportunely  in  aid  of 
the  text. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  the  ‘  Grounds,’ 
after  pausing  in  the  avenue  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  south  front,  our  attention, 
on  reaching  the  entrance-sweep,  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  two  stone  piers  by  Inigo  Jones, 
through  which,  after  ascending  a  double 
flight  of  steps,  we  reach  a  terraced  walk. 
A  few  paces  to  the  left  bring  us  in  front  of 
a  lawn  which  slopes  up  gradually  into  a 
hill  crowned  by  an  old  cedar-tree  struck 
by  lightning.  ‘  On  the  same  lawn  are 
other  cedar-trees,  younger  and  more 
strong;  but  the  old  cedar-tree  crowning 
the  hill  stands  there  proud  of  its  age, 
proud  of  its  ^mutilations,  like  the  veteran 
warrior,  whose  shattered  arm  and  scarred 
brow*  command  the  sympathetic  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  those  around  him.’ 
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There  is  in  the  grounds  another  venera¬ 
ble  tree  (not  mentioned  in  this  book), 
which  Rogers  thus  addressed  in  verse 
(now  published  for  the  first  time)  : — 

‘  Majestic  tree,  whose  wrinkled  form  hast  stood, 
Age  after  age,  the  patriarch  of  the  wood ; 

Thou  who  hast  seen  a  thousand  springs  unfold 
Their  ravell’d  buds,  and  dip  their  flowers  in  gold. 
Ten  thousand  times  yon  moon  relight  her  horn. 
And  that  bright  star  of  evening  gild  the  morn. 
Gigantic  oak  !  thy  hoary  head  sublime, 

Erewhile  must  perish  in  the  wreck  of  time. 
Should  round  thy  head  innoxious  lightnings 
shoot. 

And  no  fierce  whirlwinds  shake  thy  steadfast 
root ; 

Yet  shalt  thou  fall,  thy  leafy  tresses  fitde. 

And  those  bare  scattered  antlers  strew  the 

J^lade, 

ter  arm  shall  leave  the  mouldering  bust. 
And  thy  firm  fibres  crumble  into  dust ; 

The  Muse  alone  shall  consecrate  thy  name. 

And  by  her  powerful  art  prolong  thy  fame ; 
Green  shall  thy  leaves  expand  thy  branches 
play. 

And  bloom  forever  in  the  immortal^lay.’ 

These  lines  provoked  the  following  im¬ 
promptu  from  Lord  Wensleydale : 

*  ni  bet  a  thousand  pounds — and  Time  will 
show  it. 

That  this  stout  tree  survives  the  feeble  poet.' 

There  is  a  summer-house  in  another 
part  of  tlie  grounds  called  ‘  Rogers’  Seat,’ 
with  which  his  memory  is  more  agreeably 
associated  in  complimentary  verses  by 
Luttrell  and  an  inscription  by  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  : — 

‘  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell. 

With  me,  those  Pleasures  that  he  sings  so  well.' 

Flower-beds  in  frameworks  of  box,  se¬ 
parated  by  zig-zags,  give  an  air  of  old- 
fashioned  quaintness  to  the  Dutch  Gar¬ 
den  : — 

“  Towards  the  end  of  this  garden  is  a  kind  of 
evergreen  curtain  formed  by  an  arcade  covered 
with  ivy.  Through  this  arcade  we  notice  another 
flower  garden  (also  Dutch),  in  which  the  dahlia 
stands  the  monarch  of  all  it  surveys.  And  has  i 
not  the  ri^ht  to  do  so  here  ?  For  though  it  owes 
its  name  in  botany  to  Dahl,  the  Swede,  does  it 
not  owe  its  existence  in  England  to  the  third  Lady 
Holland  T  She  brought  seeds  of  it  from  Spain, 
jmd  had  them  sown  in  this  very  garden  ;  whence 
it  appears  to  have  spread  over  our  island.' 

This  Statement  is  corrected  by  a  note. 
Dahlias  were  first  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  Lady  Bute,  in  1789,  and  failed. 
Lady  Holland’s  attempt,  in  1:804,  to  accli¬ 
matize  them  was  equally  unsuccessful ; 
and  their  effective  introduction  dates  from 


1815.*  Her  claim,  however,  affords  a 
sufficient  base  for  the  verses  of  her 
spouse : — 

‘  The  Dahlia  yon  brought  to  our  isle 
Your  praises  for  ever  shall  speak. 

Mid  Mrdens  as  sweet  as  your  smile, 

And  in  colors  as  bright  as  your  cheek.' 

We  are  next  taken  to  a  spot  called  the 
Moats,  the  scene  of  the  fatal  encounter 
between  Captain  Best  and  Lord  Camel- 
ford.  Best  was  reputed  tlie  best  shot  in 
England  ;  and  it  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  Lord  Camelford  forced  on  the  duel, 
although  consciously  and  confessedly  in 
the  wrong.  It  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  March,  1804 :  he  fell  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  first  fire,  and  was  carried  to 
Little  Holland  House,  where  the  wound 
was  examined  and  declared  mortal.  He 
expired  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the 
loth.  Before  leaving  his  lodgings  for  the 
meeting  he  made  this  addition  to  his  will : 

‘  There  are  many  other  matters  which,’  at 
another  time,  I  might  be  inclined  to  mention; 
but  I  will  say  nothing  more  at  present  than  that, 
in  the  present  contest,  I  am  fully  and  entirely  the 
aggressor,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as  the  letter  of  the 
word ;  should  I  therefore  lose  my  life  in  a  con¬ 
test  of  my  own  seeking,  I  most  solemnly  forbid 
any  of  my  friends  and  relations,  let  them  be  of 
whatsoever  description  they  may,  from  instituting 
any  vexatious  proceedings  against  my  antagonist ; 
and  should,  notwithstanding  the  above  OKlara- 
tion  on  my  part,  the  law  of  the  land  be  put  in 
force  against  him,  1  desire  that  this  part  of  my 
will  may  be  made  known  to  the  king,  in  order 
that  hit  royal  heart  may  be  moved  to  extend  his 
mercy  towards  him.’ 

Best  always  referred  to  the  catastrophe 
with  regret.  The  late  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Fitzroy  Stanhope  used  to  relate  that,  be¬ 
ing  second  to  a  sporting  friend  in  a  duel 
that  was  to  come  off  on  a  Sunday  morning 
when  the  shops  were  shut,  he  asked  Best 
(then  in  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench 
Prison  for  debt)  to  lend  them  his  pistols, 
which  he  positively  declined,  saying: 

*  No,  no,  my  pistols  have  already  more 
than  enough  to  answer  for.’ 

There  is  a  piece  of  water  belonging  to 
the  Moats  in  which  the  Due  and  Du- 
chesse  d’Aumale  used  to  fish  with  the  last 
Lord  Holland ;  and  we  arrive  in  due 

*  See  Townsend’s  ‘  Manual  of  Dates,’  and 
Haydn’s  ‘  Dictionary,’  tit.  Dahlia.  Townsend 
says  it  is  indigenous  to  Mexico ;  Haydn  calls  it  a 
native  of  China.  According  to  Townsend,  the 
present  British  stock  is  chiefly  derived  from  a 
large  assortment  of  plants  brought  from  France 
i^  1815. 
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course  at  an, alley  called  the  ‘  Alley  Louis 
Philippe,’  the  exiled  King  having  lingered 
under  the  shelter  of  its  trees  during  a  visit 
to  Holland  Housp  in  1848.  At  the  end 
of  the  adjoining  walk  stands  the  statue  of 
Charles  James  Fox  (a  cast  of  that  in 
Bloomsbury  Square),  with  the  motto :  Cut 
Hurima  consentiunt  Genies  Populi  Prima- 
rium  fuisse  Virum.  In  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  plurima  is  rather  freely  rendered  all. 

The  Green  Lane,  called  Nightingale 
Lane  so  long  as  there  was  a  tradition  of  a 
songster,  ‘  is  a  long  avenue,  like  an  im¬ 
mense  gallery  arched  with  trees  and  car¬ 
peted  with  grass,  the  distant  light  at  the 
end  softening  down  into  that  misty  blue 
so  peculiar  to  dear  England.’  It  has  much 
of  the  wild  charm  of  a  forest-glade,  and 
the  romance  of  its  evening  gloom  is  deep¬ 
ened  by  a  touch  of  the  supernatural : — 

*  But  we  will  avoid  the  possible  charge  of  con¬ 
cocting  a  ghost  story,  by  relating  the  event  ver¬ 
batim  from  “  Aubrey’s  Miscellanies  — 

‘  •*  The  Beautiful  I.ady  Diana  Rich,  Daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Holland,  as  she  was  walking  in  her 
Father’s  Garden  at  Kensington,  to  take  the  fresh 
Air  before  Dinner,  about  Eleven  a  Clock,  being 
then  very  well,  met  with  her  own  Apparition, 
Habit,  and  every  thing,  as  in  a  Looking-glass. 
About  a  Month  after,  she  died  of  the  Small-pox. 
And  ’tis  said,  that  her  Sister,  the  Lady  Isabella 
( Thintu, )  saw  the  like  of  herself  also  before  she 
died.  This  Account  I  had  from  a  Person  of 
Honour.” 

‘  A  third  sister,  Mary,  was  married  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  it  has  been  recorded 
that  she  also,  not  long  after  her  marriage,  had 
some  such  warning  of  her  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion. 

‘  And  so  the  old  tradition  has  remained — and 
who  would  wish  to  remove  it  ?  Belonging  to 
past  times,  it  should  be  respected.  But  whether 
we  respect  tradition  or  not,  it.  is  as  a  received 
fact,  that  whenever  the  mistress  of  Holland 
House  meets  herself.  Death  is  hovering  about 
her.’ 

On  entering  the  house  we  find  almost 
every  room  invested  with  some  special  at¬ 
traction,  and  a  bare  inventory  of  the  con¬ 
tents  calls  up  a  throng  of  images.  ‘  Stop, 
for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire’s  dust.’ 
Stop,  for  you  cannot  look  around  you 
without  your  gaze  alighting  on  some  me¬ 
morial  or  relic  of  genius  or  greatness, — the 
writing-table  of  Addison ;  the  watch  and 
walking-stick  of  Fox  ;  the  candlesticks  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  hair,  ring,  and 
snuff-box  of  Napoleon;  the  autographs  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  Voltaire,  Rous¬ 
seau,  Petrarch,  Savonarola,  Lope  de  Ve¬ 
ga,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Then  the 
pictures  are  something  more  than  fine 
New  Series. — VoL.  XIX.,  No.  2 


specimens  of  art.  They  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale.  Either  the  painter  or  the 
subject  is  commonly  associated  by  some 
curious  incident  with  ’  the  house.  The 
‘Sir  Joshua  Room’  (chap,  xx.)  contains 
eleven  of  his  masterpieces.  One  of  these 
is  the  portrait  of  the  first  Lord  Holland 
mentioned  by  Cotton.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Holland  when  he  received  this  por¬ 
trait  could  not  help  remarking  that  it  had 
been  hastily  executed,  and  making  some 
demur  about  the  price,  asked  Reynolds 
how  long  he  had  been  painting  it.  The 
offended  artist  replied,  ‘  All  my  life,  my 
Lord.’ 

Another  is  the  picture  of  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox,  Charles  Fox,  and  I.ady  Susan 
Strangeways.  Lady  Sarah  is  leaning  out 
of  a  window  at  Holland  House:  Lady 
Susan,  standing  below  with  Fox,  is  offer¬ 
ing  her  a  dove  ;  Fox,  under  fourteen  at 
the  time,  in  a  blue  coat  and  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  looks  old  for  his  age.  But  the  la¬ 
dies  are  the  grand  objects  of  interest ; 
each  of  them  being  destined  to  play  the 
part  of  a  heroine  of  romance. 

Lady  Susan’s  is  soon  told.  In  April 
1764,  she  eloped  with  an  actor  named 
O’Brien,  with  whom  she  had  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  occasion|illy  sending  him 
money,  for  eighteen  months.  He  had 
learned  to  counterfeit  Lady  Sarah’s  (her 
cousin’s)  hand  so  well  that  her  father  (Lord 
Ilchester)  had  delivered  several  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  her.  The  first  discovery  of  the 
intrigue  is  described  by  Walpole : — 

‘  Lord  Cathcart  went  to  Miss  Read’.s,  the 
paintress  :  she  said  softly  to  him,  “My  Lord, 
there  is  a  couple  in  the  next  room  that  I  am  sure 
ought  not  to  be  together,  I  wish  your  lordship 
would  look  in.”  He  did,  shut  the  door  again, 
•ind  went  directly  and  informed  Lord  Ilchester. 
Lady  Susan  was  examined,  flung  herself  at  her 
father’s  feet,  confessed  all,  vowed  to  break  off — 
but — what  a  but  I — desired  to  see  the  loved  object, 
and  take  a  last  leave.  You  will  be  amazed— even 
this  was  granted.  The  parting  scene  hapjiened 
the  beginning  of  the  week.  On  Friday  she  came 
of  age,  and  on  Saturday  morning — instead  of  being 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  country — ^walked  down 
stairs,  took  her  fcxitman,  said  she  was  going  to 
breakfast  with  Lady  Sarah,  but  would  call  at  Miss 
Read’s  ;  in  the  street,  pretendeil  to  recollect  a  par¬ 
ticular  cap  in  which  she  was  to  be  drawn,  sent  the 
footman  back  for  it,  whipped  into  a  hackney  chair, 
was  married  at  Covent-garden  church,  and  set 
out  for  Mr.  O’Brien’s  villa  at  Dunstable.  My  Lady 
— my  Lady  Hertford !  what  say^ow  to  permitting 
young  ladies  to  act  plays,  and  go  to  painters  by 
themselves  ?’ 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  Ilchester 
was  distracted  :  that  it  was  the  completion 
10 
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of  disgrace  :  that  even  a  footman  were 
preferable.  ‘  The  publicity  of  the  hero’s 
profession  perpetuates  the  mortification. 
II  ne  sera  pas  milord,  tout  comme  un  autre. 

I  could  not  have  believed  that  Lady  Susan 
would  have  stooped  so  low.  She  may, 
however,  still  keep  good  company,  and 
say,  “  nos  numeri  sumus” — Lady  Mary 
Duncan,  Lady  Caroline  Adair,  Lady  Betty 
Gallini — the  shopkeepers  of  next  age  will 
be  mighty  well  bom,’ 

The  husbands  of  these  three  ladies  re¬ 
spectively  were  Dr.  Duncan,  a  physician, 
afterwards  created  a  baronet ;  Mr.  Adair, 
a  surgeon  ;  and  Sir  John  Gallini,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  dancing.  O’Brien  was  an  amus¬ 
ing  fellow,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  made  the 
butt  of  the  wits.  A  practical  joke  they 
played  on  him  may  have  originated  the 
operation  of  tarring  and  feathering ;  one 
of  the  very  few  inventions  to  which  the 
Americans  can  lay  claitp.  Having  made 
him  dead  drunk,  they  stripped  him,  smear¬ 
ed  him  all  over  with  currant  jelly,  and 
rolled  him  in  a  feather  bed.  Waking  the 
next  morning  in  a  semi-intoxicated  state, 
he  staggered  to  a  pier-glass,  and  gazing  on 
his  own  reflected  image,  exclaimed  :  ‘  A 
bird,  Ijy  G — d.’  * 

Lady  Susan  also  played  the  part  of  con¬ 
fidant  in  the  romance  of  her  cousin,  the 
outline  of  which  is  familiar  enough.  But 
the  true  and  complete  story  could  not  be 
told  without  the  narratives  of  Mr.  Henry 
Napier  (her  son)  and  the  first  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  (her  brother-in-law),  which  form  part 
of  the  Holland  House  MSS.f 

Mr.  Napier  begins  with  the  marriage  of 
her  mother,  rUe  Lady  Sarah  Cadogan,  to 
the  second  Duke  of  Richmond  : — 

‘  “  This  marriage  was  made  to  cancel  a  gam¬ 
bling  debt,  the  young  people’s  consent  having 
been  the  last  thing  thought  of :  the  Earl  of 


*  Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of  tarring  and  feather¬ 
ing  as  first  practised  at  Boston  in  1770  (‘Hist.* 
vol.  V.  p.  397).  In  Foote’s  ‘  Cozeneri,’  O’Flan- 
agan  is  to  have  a  tide-waiter’s  place  in  North 
America  :  ‘  And  a  word  in  your  ear,  if  you  dis¬ 
charge  well  your  duty,  you  will  be  founa  in  tar 

and  feathers  for  nothing . When 

propierly  mixed  they  make  a  genteel  kind  of  dress, 
which  is  sometimes  worn  in  that  climate  ;  it  is 
very  light,  keeps  out  the  rain,  and  sticks  extreme¬ 
ly  close  to  the  skin.’ 

t  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Jesse  as  well  as  it 
could  be  told ‘from  the  information  within  his 
reach.  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
George  III.,’  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.,  his  main  authorities 
being  Walpole  and  the  Gren^'ille  Papers. 


February, 

March  was  sent  for  from  school  and  the  young 
Lady  firom  her  nursery  ;  a  clergyman  was  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  they  were  told  that  they^were  im¬ 
mediately  to  become  man  and  wife  !  Tbe  young 
lady  is  not  rejiorted  to  have  uttered  a  word  ;  the 
gentleman  exclaimed ;  ‘  They  surely  are  not 

going  to  marry  me  to  that  dowdy  /  ’  The  ceremo¬ 
ny,  however,  took  place,  a  post-chaise  was  ready 
at  the  door,  and  lx)rd  March  was  instantly  pack¬ 
ed  off  with  his  Tutor  to  make  the  ‘  Grand  Tour' 
while  his  young  wife  was  returned  to  the  care  of 
her  Mother,  a  Dutch-woman,  daughter  of  William 
Munter,  Counsellor  of  the  Courts  of  Holland.”  ’ 

He  returns  after  spending  some  years 
abroad,  and  instead  of  going  to  claim  his 
bride,  repairs  to  the  Opera  and  amuses 
himself  with  examining  the  company 
through  his  glass  ; — 

‘  “  He  had  not  been  long  occupied  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  when  a  very  young  and  beautiful  woman 
more  especially  struck  his  fancy,  and,  turning  to 
a  gentleman  beside  him,  he  asked  who  she  was. 

‘  You  must  be  a  stranger  in  London,’  replied  the 
gentleman,  ‘  not  to  know  the  toast  of  the  Town, 
the  l)eautiful  Lady  March  !  ’  Agreeably  surprised 
at  this  intelligence,  Lord  March  proceMed  to  the 
box,  announced  himself,  and  claimed  his  bride, 
the  very  dowdy  whom  he  had  so  scornfu  lly  re¬ 
jected  some  years  before,  but  with  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  lived  so  happily  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart  within  the  year  of  his  decease,  which  took 
place  at  Godaiming,  in  Surry,  in  August  1750, 
when  my  mother  was  only  five  years  and  a  few 
months  old.”’ 

Lady  Sarah  was  in  her  sixteenth  year 
and  residing  under  her  eldest  sister’s  care 
at  Holland  House,  when  George  the 
Third,  who  had  been  caught  by  her  apn 
pearance  before  his  accession  to  tlie  throne, 
became  seriously  attached  to  her.  Her 
charm  in  his  eyes,  in  addition  to  her  ex¬ 
traordinary  loveliness,  was  her  truthfulness. 

‘  Once  he  pressed  her  to  say  something, 
and  she  refused  because  it  would  have 
been  telling  an  untruth.  “  But,”  said  the 
King,  “  you  would  not  mind  a  white  lie  ?” 
“  Yes,  I  would.  Sir.”  ’ 

She  did  not  encourage  his  passion,  nor, 
strange  to  say,  appear  to  be  much  flat¬ 
tered  by  it.  One  evening  at  a  private 
Court  Ball,  at  which  she  was  not  present, 
the  King  entered  into  conversation  with 
Lady  Susan,  and  asked  her  when  she 
meant  to  leave  town.  On  her  saying  she 
intended  to  remain  for  the  coronation,  he 
told  her:  ‘There  will  be  no  coronation 
until  there  is  a  Queen,  and  I  .think  your 
friend  is  the  fittest  person  for  it :  tell  your 
friend  so  from  me.’  This  was  tolerably 
plain  speaking.  ‘  When  my  mother  next 
saw  him  at  Court,’  Mr.  Napier  continues, 
‘  he  took  her  alone  into  a  recess  of  one  of 
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the  large  windows  and  said :  “  Has  your 
friend  told  you  of  my  conversation  with 
her?” — “Yes,  Sir.”  “And  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Tell  me,  for  my  happiness 
depends  on  it !" — “  Nothing,  Sir,"  was  my 
mother’s  reply ;  upon  which  he  left  her 
abruptly,  exclaiming  pettishly,  “  Nothing 
comes  of  Nothing"  ' 

Wal|)ole  says :  ‘  Though  he  [Fox]  went 
himself  to  bathe  in  the  sea  (possibly  to 
disguise  his  intrigues),  he  left  Lady  Sarah 
at  Holland  House,  where  she  appeared 
every  morning  in  a  field  close  to  the  great 
road  (where  the  King  passed  on  horse¬ 
back)  in  a  fancied  habit,  making  hay.’ 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  she  would 
have  exhibited  herself  in  this  fashion ;  and 
there  is  a  story  that  the  King  once  paswd 
rather  unexpectedly  and  inopportunely 
when  she  was  romping  or  flirting  in  this 
hayfield.  Lord  Holland  says  that  about 
this  time  she  was  indulging  in  a  silly  flirta¬ 
tion  with  Lord  Newbottle,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Lothian ;  who  speedily  lost  all 
favor  in  her  eyes  by  the  want  of  feeling 
he  betrayed  when  she  fractured  her  leg 
out  riding  in  Somersetshire.  The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  manifested  the  most 
genuine  anxiety,  ‘and  (adds  Mr.  Napier) 
had  not  the  impropriety  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  been  strongly  urged,  would  in¬ 
stantly  have  set  off  to  visit  her  ’ !  When 
told  of  this  her  heart  was  touched.  ‘  If 
she  now  (writes  Lord  Holland)  ever  thinks 
of  Newbottle,  it  is  to  vex  and  hate  herself 
for  tlie  foolish  transaction  I  have  before 
related.’  Her  chances  of  ascending  a 
throne  rose  rapidly.  One  day  she  was 
entering  the  Presence  Chamber  when 
Lady  Barrington,  who  was  famous  for  her 
fine  back,  drew  her  aside,  and  said :  ‘  Do, 
my  dear  Lady  Sarah,  let  me  take  the  lead 
and  go  in  before  you  th  is  once :  for  you 
will  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
my  beautiful  back  again.’  She  announces 
her  disappointment  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Susan : — 

‘  [July  7,  >761-] 

‘  My  dearest  Susan, —  ...  To  be^n  to 
astonish  you  as  much  as  I  was  I  must  tell  you 
that  the - is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Prin¬ 

cess  of  MeckIeml)ourg  and  that  I  am  sure  of  it. 
There  is  a  Council  to-morrow  on  purpose.  The 
orders  for  it  are  urgent  and  important  business ; 
does  not  your  Chollar  (sic)  rise  at  hearing  this  i 
But  you  think  I  dare  say  that  I  have  been  doing 
some  terrible  thing  to  deserve  it  for  you  would 
[not  J  easily  be  brought  to  change  so  totally  your 
opinion  of  any  person,  but  I  assure  you  1  nave 
not.  ...  I  shall  take  care  to  shew  that  I  am  not 


can  vex  anybody  with  a  reserved  cold  manner,  he 
shall  have  it  I  promise  him.’ 

Her  information  was  correct.  The  in¬ 
tended  marriage  with  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  was  announced  to  the  Council  on 
the  8th.  The  first  time  afterwards  (July 
i6th),  when  she  and  the  King  met,  ‘  She 
answered  short ;  with  dignity  and  gravity, 
and  a  cross  Look,  neither  of  which  things 
are  at  all  natural  to  her.’  According  to 
her  brother-in-law,  however,  she  was  sim¬ 
ply  piqued: — 

‘  “  To  many  a  Girl  H.  M.’s  Behaviour  had  been 
very  vexatious.  But  Lr  Sarah’s  Temper  and 
affections  are  happily  so  flexible  and  light  that 
the  sickness  of  her  Squirrel  immediately  took  up 
all  her  Attention,  ana  when  in  spite  of  her  nurs¬ 
ing  it  dy’d  I  believe  it  gave  her  more  concern 
than  H.  M.  ever  did.  That  Grief  however  soon 
gave  way  to  the  care  of  a  little  Hedge- Hog  that 
She  sav’d  from  destruction  in  the  field  and  is  now 
her  favourite.”  ’ 

She  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the 
Royal  wedding,  and  Walpole  writes  to 
Conway :  ‘  With  neither  features  nor  air,. 
Lady  Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief  angel.’ 
Her  portraits  do  not  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  perfect  beauty ;  neither  do  those 
of  the  Gunnings.  ‘  Her  Beauty  (says  her 
brother-in-law)  is  not  easily  describ’d,, 
otherwise  than  by  saying  She  had  the 
finest  Complexion,  most  beautifull  Hair, 
and  prettyest  Person  that  ever  was  seen, 
with  a  sprightly  and  fine  Air,  a  pretty 
Mouth,  and  remarkably  fine  Teeth,  and) 
excess  of  Bloom  in  Her  Cheeks,  little- 
Eyes.’ 

Both  were  carefully  watched  during  the- 
ceremony.  The  King  was  calm  till  the- 
officiating  Archbishop  came  to  the  words>. 
‘And  as  Thou  didst  send  Thy  blessing 
upon  Abraham  and  Sarah,  to  their  great' 
comfort,  so  vouchsafe,’  &c.,  when  his- 
emotion  was  perceptibly  betrayed.  Mr. 
Napier,  not  noticing  this  incident,  writes : — 

‘The  King  appeared  mentally  absent  but 
never  took  his  eyes  off  Lady  Sarah  during  the 
whole  ceremony ;  the  Queen,  then  and  ever  after 
was  very  gracious  and  attentive  to  my  mother  ; 
but  as  all  the  young  Bridesmaids  were  drawn  up 
in  a  line  near  her  Majesty,  with  Lady  Sarah  at 
their  head  very  richly  dressed.  Lord  Westmore¬ 
land,  a  very  old  Jacobite  follower  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s,  who  was  purblind,  and  had  never  ap¬ 
peared  at  Court  since  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  honour  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  native  Monarch  by  his  presence.  Pass¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  ladies,  and  seeing  but  dimly, 
he  mistook  my  Mother  for  the  Queen,  plumpied 
down  on  his  knees  and  took  her  hand  to  kiss  ! 
She  drew  back  startled,  and  deeply  colouring,  ex-- 
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claimed,  “I  am  not  the  Queen,  Sir.”  This  little 
incident  created  a  laugh  and  a  little  gossip ;  and 
when  George  Selwyn  heard  of  it,  he  comically 
enough  observed,  “O!  you  know  he  always 
XoytA  Pretends."  ’ 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  King  being 
present  with  the  Queen  at  the  theatre 
during  a  performance  of  Mrs.  Pope,  who 
had  been  thought  to  bear  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  Lady  Sarah,  he  murmured, 
half  aloud,  *  She  is  like  Lady  Sarah  still.’* 

The  ‘  Sir  Joshua  Room’  contains  pic¬ 
tures  by  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Jacob  Jan¬ 
sen,  G.  Morland,  two  Turners,  a  Wou- 
vermans,  and  a  Van  de  Velde — the  four 
last-named  having  belonged  to  Charles 
Fox,  VVe  quote  the  Princess’s  remarks 
on  the  Mqrillo,  ‘  The  Vision  of  St.  An¬ 
tony  of  Padua,’  as  an  admirable  specimen 
of  art-criticism : — 


‘  .\ccording  to  tradition,  St  Antony  was  ex¬ 
pounding  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  when 
the  Infant  Saviour  came  down  and  stood  utx>n  his 
book.  In  the  present  instance,  though,  St.  An¬ 
tony  is  praying,  not  expiounding,  and  two  fea¬ 
tures  are  to  m  particularly  noticed  in  the  picture : 
that  St.  Antony  seems  to  ignore  the  visible  Pre¬ 
sence  of  Him  whom  he  is  adoring,  and  that  the 
Divine  Infant  impresses  no  weight  upon  the 
1>ook — as  indeed  a  spiritual  presence  would  not — 
yet  Murillo  is  guilty  of  allowing  the  spiritual 
form  to  throw  a  shadow  /  Nor  is  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  Murillo  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  an  error  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  escaped  critkism.  Curious  indeed  tliat  one 
who  so  often  shines  forth  as  a  heaven-inspired 
artist,  one  whose  choice  of  subjects  proves  that 
his  thoughts  dsrelt  constantly  in  another  world, 
should  have  overlooked  this  essential  and  very 
beautiful  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh,  and  should  have  given  to  the  one  such  a 
marked  attribute  of  the  other.  But  if  the  creat 
painter  has  thus  not  always -proved  himself  an 
accurate  poet,  a  great  poet  has  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  prov^  himself  a  true  painter.  Dante, 
throughout  his  glorious  journey,  keeps  in  sight 
this  spiritual  indication  : — 


*'  Ora,  se  innanzi  a  me  nulla  s’  adombra. 

Non  ti  maravigliar,  pih  che  de’  deli, 

Che  r  nno  all’  altro  ’1  raggio  non  ingombra.’ 


•*  Or  as  Longfellow  renders  it 

"  Now  if  in  front  of  me  no  shadow  fall. 
Marvel  not  at  it  more  than  at  the  heavens. 
Because  one  ray  impedeth  not  another.”  ’ 


There  is  another  art-criticism  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  practical  application.  The  subject 
is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Augusta,  Lady  Hol¬ 
land,  by  Watts : 


*  Lady  Sarah  was  twice  married.  Her  first 
husband  (whom  she  married  in  June  1762)  was 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury ;  her  second  (whom  she 
married  in  1781),  the  Honourable  Cieorge  Na¬ 
pier.  She  dM  in  1826. 


February-, 

‘  Watts  pronounces  this  his  finest  piece  of 
coloring.  On  a  canvas  which  measures  85 
inches  l)y  61,  Lady  Holland  is  represented  as 
standing  in  a  comer  of  the  Gilt  Room.  Tlie 
massive  plaits  of  her  auburn  hair  are  displayed, 
without  rudeness,  by  her  back  being  turned  to  a 
looking-glass  1  Utilizing  a  looking-glass  thus, 
was,  at  that  time,  very  new  in  painting  ;  nor  arc 
there  many  artists  to  this  day^who,  having  the 
idea,  would  care  to  profit  by  it.  But  photogra¬ 
phy,  which  can  afford  to  give  details  without 
making  them  extras,  has  hawneyed  the  looking- 
glass  idea  into  a  looking-glass  tnck,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  condition  of  a  fine  melody  popularized 
on  barrel-organs.  In  the  picture  before  us,  the 
looking-glass  not  only  contributes  a  second  view, 
but  gives  us  varie^  in  reflection.  Everything  is 
well  managed.  The  drawing  is  good,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  effective;  and  as  for  the  coloring: 
what  is  dark,  is  rich ;  what  is  light,  is  pure  ;  what 
is  shade,  is  harmonious.’ 

The  ‘  Fourth  West  Room  ’  contains 
three  pictures  by  Hogarth,  one  of  which, 
a  portrait  of  Henry,  first  Lord  Holland, 
may  be  connected  with  an  anecdote 
printed  without  the  name.  A  nobleman 
having  refused  to  take  or  pay  for  his  por¬ 
trait,  painted  to  order,  was  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  : — 

‘  Mr.  Hearth's  dutiful  respect  to  Lord  - , 

finding  that  he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture 
which  was  drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of 
Mr.  Hogarth’s  necessity  for  the  money  ;  if,  there¬ 
fore,  his  Ixirdship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three 
days,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of 
a  tail  and  some  otner  little  appendages,  to  Mr. 
Hare,  the  famous  wild-lieast  man ;  Mr.  Hogarth 
having  mven  that  gentleman  a  conditional  pro¬ 
mise  of  it  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  on  his 
Lordship’s  refusal.’ 

The  harshness  and  repulsiveness  of 
Lord  Holland’s  features  are  commemo¬ 
rated  by  more  than  one  parliamentary  sar¬ 
casm,  and  we  have  already  seen  him  hag¬ 
gling  with  Reynolds.  A  similar  threat 
was  actually  put  in  execution  by  a  painter 
named  Du  Host,  some  sixty  years  since. 
Failing  to  extract  an  extravagant  price 
for  a  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope,  of 
Deepdene,  he  exhibited  it  for  money  in 
Pall  Mall,  as  ‘  Beauty  and  the  Beast,’  till 
her  brother  entered  the  room  and  cut  it  to 
pieces.  An  action  was  brought  and  tried 
before  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  held  that 
the  picture  being  a  libel  the  plaintiff  could 
only  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  the 
canvas  and  the  paint.  Semble  (as  the 
Year  Books  have  it)  that  he  was  therefore 
entitled  to  no  damages  at  all.* 


*  Du  Boste  V.  Beresford. — Campbell’s  ‘  Nisi 

Prius  Reports,’  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 
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1874. 

The  modem  artist  of  whom  we  are 
most  frequently  reminded  in  Holland 
House  is  Watts;  a  painter  whose  best 
portraits,  instinct  with  mind  and  character, 
are  historic  pictures  as  well  as  likenesses. 

‘  About  the  year  1843  he  arrived  in 
Florence  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  late  Lord  Holland,  then  English 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.  Lord  Holland,  ever  ready 
with  kind  and  generous  hospitality,  invited 
the  young  artist  to  stay  at  the  Legation. 
At  first  Mr.  Watts  only  intended  to  spend 
a  short  time  in  Florence,  but  he  remained 
on  from  day  to  day  for  nearly  four  years, 
in  an  increasing  intimacy  agreeable  to  all 
parties.  To  this  intimacy  we  owe  some  of 
the  best  portraits  and  restorations  at  Hol¬ 
land  House.’  There  are  portraits  by  him 
of  Guizot,  Thiers,  Jerome  Buonaparte,  the 
Due  d’Aumale,  Sir  Antony  Panizzi,  Mr. 
Cotterell,  Mr.  Cheney,  the  Princess  Lie- 
ven,  the  Countess  Castiglione,  the  third 
Lord  Holland,  Elizabeth  Lady  Holland, 
and  Mary  Augusta  (the  present)  Lady 
Holland,  taken  in  a  Nice  hat  at  Florence 
in  1843.  ‘This  picture  is  charmingly 
painted,  and  gives  us  the  present  hostess 
of  Holland  House  presiding,  as  it  were, 
over  one  of  its  most  sociable  rooms,  with 
a  smile  which  lights  up  her  face  as  much 
as  the  ray  of  sunshine  lights  up  the  pic¬ 
ture.’ 

In  this  same  room  hangs  ‘  Mary  Fox, 
an  old-fashioned  picture  of  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed-looking  little  girl,  with  a  fine  Spanish 
pointer  as  big  as  herself,  whose  name  must 
be  mentioned  for  auld  lang  syne,  Eliza.’ 
A  steel  engraving  of  this  picture  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
work. 

The  portrait  of  the  Princess  de  Lieven 
is  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  it  is 
added  that  Watts  ranks  it  amongst  his 
best.  It  ^ives  occasion  for  a  slight,  but 
striking,  biographical  notice,  most  of  the 
partici^ars  of  which  are  taken  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Hol¬ 
land  : — 

'  In  appearance  dignified,  in  manners  simple, 
with  the  intellect  of  a  man  and  the  pliability  of  a 
woman  ;  well  dressed,  and  always  suitably  to  her 
years,  she  presented  in  herself  a  general  concen¬ 
tration  of  charms  ;  and  these,  wherever  she  went, 
she  seemed  unwittingly  to  dispense  without  self 
privation.  Her  style  in  writing  harmonized  with 
ner^other  Qualities,  and  was  always  in  harmony 
with  her  subject.  She  could  be  grave,  gay,  learn¬ 
ed,  sarcastic.  One  generally  loves  doing  what 
one  does  well ;  she  wrote  well  and  loved  to  use 


her  pen.  She  has  been  very  aptly  said  to  com¬ 
bine  “  la  raison  de  la  Rochefoucauld  avec  les 
mani^res  de  Madame  de  Sivigne.”  But  with  all 
this  she  had  no  taste  for  reading,  except  the  news- 
paiiers ;  and  her  ignorance  upon  some  common 
subjects  would  have  been  marvellous  even  in  a 
schoolboy.’ 

***** 

‘  Her  end  was  touching  and  dignified.  Natu¬ 
rally  nervous  about  herself,  she  had  dreaded  the 
slightest  indisposition ;  but  when  she  heard  that 
her  doom  was  sealed,  she  looked  death  calmly  in 
the  face,  and  conformed  to  the  last  rites  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Feeling  the  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  at  hand,  she  requested  that  Guizot  and  his 
son  would  leave  her  bedside,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  spared  the  painful  sight  of  her  agony. 
She  had,  however,  still  strength  enough  to  ad¬ 
dress  Guizot,  her  old  and  devoted  friend,  tracing 
in  pencil  these  words :  “  Merci  de  vingt  ans 
d’amitii  et  de  bonheur.”  ’ 

Speaking  of  Cleyn,  in  his  ‘  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,’  Walpole  says,  ‘  There  is  still  ex¬ 
tant  a  beautiful  chamber  adorned  by  him 
at  Holland  House  with  a  ceiling  in  gro¬ 
tesque,  and  small  compartments  on  the 
chimneys,  in  the  style,  and  not  unworthy, 
of  Parmeggiano.’  This  is  ‘  The  GUt 
Room.’  All  the  decorations  and  paint¬ 
ings  in  it  have  been  restored  by  Watts, 
who  found  no  traces  of  any  painting  on 
the  chimney-piece;  and  the  old  ceiling, 
having  fallen  in,  was  replaced  during  the 
minority  of  the  third  Lord  Holland.  On 
May-day,  1753,  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  this  room,  of  which  a  singular 
reminiscence  has-  been  preserved  in  the 
shape  of  a  list  of  the  company  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  proceedings.  There  were 
twenty-one  couples  of  dancers :  Mr. 
George  Selwyn  dancing  with  Miss  Kitty 
Compton,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  with 
Lady  Caroline  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  with  Miss  Bishop,  Captain  Sandys 
with  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  &c. 
Lady  Albemarle,  Lady  Yarmouth,  Mrs. 
Digby,  and  Mr.  Fox  played  two  pools  at 
quadrille.  Five  gentlemen  and  four  ladies 
‘  cut  in  at  whist,’  including  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Buford,  Lady  Townshend, 
and  Mr.  Digby.  Five  played  cribbage. 
Eight,  including  Mr.  H.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Calcraft,  ‘only  looked  on.’  Lord  Bate¬ 
man  and  the  Earl  of  Holdemess  ‘  danced 
minuets  only :’ — 

*  The  Card  Plaver*  play’d  but  a  little  while. 

‘The  Card  Table#  (in  Number  three)  were  in 
Lady  Caroline’#  Dressing  Room.  The  Balcony, 
as  well  as  the  Gilt  Room,  was  lighted  up,  and 
they  Danced  a  little  while  in  both. 

‘Tea,  Negus,  &c.,  at  which  Mrs.  Fannen  Pre¬ 
sided,  in  the  Tapestry  Room.  At  One  We  all 
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went  down  to  a  Cold  Supper,  at  Three  Tables  in 
the  Saloon,  and  three  in  the  Dining  Room. 

‘  Supper  was  remov’d  at  each  Table  nrith  a 
Desert  (sie),  and  Ice. 

‘  All  sate  down.  Lady  Townshend,  Lady  Fitz- 
williams,  Duke  of  Marlbro’,  and  Mr.  Legge,  only 
Excepted  who  went  before  Supper. 

‘  Danced  after  Supper. 

‘  No  Dancer  went  oefore  three,  or  stay’d  after 
Five. 

‘The  Tables  Prgjar’d  in  the  Supper  Rooms 
held  Fifty-six.  A  Corner  Table  was  plac’d  Ex¬ 
traordinary  for  Six  Men,  Besides.  Sate  down  to 
Supper  in  all  Sixty-two. 

‘  Lord  Digby,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  did  not  sup, 
but  walk’d  i^ut  admiring.’ 

After  a  bit  of  moralising  in  her  manner, 
the  Princess  winds  up  her  entertaining 
chapter  of  ‘  The  Gilt  Room  ’  in  these 
words : — 

‘  And  so  the  brilliant  medal  has  its  reverse  :  for 
now,  in  spite  of  being  still  'sometimes  filled>by  a 
ioyous,  laughing  crowd,  the  Gilt  Room  is  said  to 
be  tenanted  by  the  solitary  ghost  of  its  first  lord, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  issues  forth  at  mid¬ 
night  from  behind  a  secret  door,  and  walks  slowly 
through  the  scenes  of  former  triumphs  with  his 
head  in  his  hand.  To  add  to  this  mystery,  there 
is  a  tale  of  three  spots  of  blood  on  the  side  of  the 
recess  whence  he  issues,  three  spots  of  blood 
which  can  never  be  eflfaced.' 

Macaulay  has  said  all  that  could  be 
said  for  the  Library,  and  he  might  have 
expatiated  in  much  the  same  strain  on 
‘  The  Library  Passage,’  where  many  an 
illustrious  guest  has  lingered  over  the 
prints,  portraits,  photographs,  and  auto¬ 
graphs  on  the  walls.  Here  is  the  so-called 
portrait  of  Addison,  with  his  last  auto¬ 
graph;  a  miniature  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  with  her  autograph  ;  the  minia¬ 
ture  of  Robespierre,  on  the  back  of  which 
may  be  read,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Charles  Fox  :  ‘  C/n  sceltrat,  un  l&che  et  un 
fou.' 

‘  But  before  quite  leaving  the  Library  Pas¬ 
sage  we  must  not  forget  to  look  at  the  windows. 
In  the  southern  window  is  a  p>ane  of  glass  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  window  of  what  we  believe  used  to  be 
Rogers’s  dressing-room  in  the  East  Turret. 
U  pon  this  pane  of  glass  are  cut  some  lines  by 
Hookham  Frere.  They  date  from  October  i8ii, 
and  run  as  follows  : — 

“  May  neither  fire  destroy  nor  waste  impair 
Nor  time  consume  thee  till  the  twentieth  Heir, 
May  Taste  respect  thee  and  may  Fashion 
spare.” 

‘  To  which  we  add  a  devout  Amen  I  and  to  which 
Rogers  is  reported  to  have  said,  “I  wonder 
where  he  got  the  diamond.”  ’ 

The  ‘  Yellow  Drawing-room  ’  alone 
boasts  relics  and  memorials  enough  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  envy  of  the  richest  and  most  fo'r- 
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tunate  collector ;  and  the  chapter  devoted 
to  it  contains  matter  of  historical  value, 
which  we  pass  over  with  regret.  ‘  The 
Miniature  Room’  and  the  ‘  Print  Room,’ 
also,  are  eminently  suggestive  and  rich. 
But  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  afford 
space  for  *  Allen’s  Room ;  ’  and  Lady 
Holland’s  ‘  pet  atheist  ’  (as  Allen  was  call¬ 
ed)  is  an  indispensable  figure  in  our 
group.  He  was  recommended,  in  1801, 
by  Sydney  Smith  to  Lord  Holland,  who 
wanted  a  ‘  clever  young  Scotch  medical 
man  ’  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  They 
suited  each  other  so  well  that  he  was 
domesticated  in  Holland  House.  ‘  To 
Lady  Holland  he  must  have  been  a  friend¬ 
ly  factotum.  He  almost  always  attended 
her  on  her  drives,  was  usually  invited  out 
with  her  and  Lord  Holland  to  dinner,  and 
in  Holland  House  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  and  carved.  In  this  performance 
Lady  Holland  was  apt  to  fidget  him  by 
giving  him  directions,  and  he  would  as¬ 
sert  his  independence  by  laying  down  the 
knife  and  fork  and  telling  her  she  had  bet¬ 
ter  do  it  herself!  ’ 

His  character  has  been  carefully  drawn 
by  Lord  Brougham,  who  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  ‘  with  his  great  talents,  long  ex¬ 
perience,  many  rare  accomplishments,  and 
connexion  with  statesmen,’  he  was  never 
brought  into  public  life ;  an  injustice  or 
neglect  which  his  lordship  thinks  can  be 
accounted  for  ‘  in  no  other  way  than  by 
considering  it  as  a  fixed  and  settled  rule 
that  there  is  a  line  drawn  in  this  country 
between  the  ruling  caste  and  the  rest  of 
the  community.’  May  it  not  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the 
man  who  was  content  to  pass  his  whole 
life  in  a  dependent  position  ?  Moreover, 
his  intellectual  efforts  never  attracted  much 
attention  beyond  a  limited  circle.  He 
died  in  1843.  The  year  before  his  death, 
Sydney  Smith  writes  to  Lady  Holland  : — 

‘  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Allen  is  not  well ;  but  the 
reduction  of  his  legs  is  a  pure  and  un  mixed  good  ; 
they  are  enormous, — they  are  clerical !  He  has 
the  creed  of  a  philosopher  and  the  legs  of  a 
clergyman ;  I  never  saw  such  legs,-^t  least  be¬ 
longing  to  a  layman.’ 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
some  letters  from  Moore  and  Rogers  form 
part  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  MSS.  of 
Holland  House.  ^ 

‘  Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and 
structures  may  follow  their  illustrious  mas¬ 
ters.  The  wonderful  city,  which,  ancient 
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and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues  to  grow 
as  fast  as  a  young  town  of  logwood  by  a 
water  privilege  in  Michigan,  may  soon  dis¬ 
place  those  turrets  and  gardens  which  are 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  interesting 
and  noble,  with  the  courtly  magnificence 
of  Rich,  with  the  loves  of  Ormond,  with 
the  counsels  of  Cromwell,  with  the  death 
gf  Addison.’*  If  we  are  not  misinformed, 
arrangements  have  been  made  that  will 
prevent  these  turrets  and  gardens  from 
being  speedily  displaced.  But  we  tremble 
when  we  think  of  the  fate  impending  over 
the  Northumberland  House  lion :  of 
Fonthill  dismantled  and  coming  down 
with  a  crash ;  of  the  ring  of  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  hammer  in  the  princely  halls  of 
Stowe :  of  the  dispersion  of  the  art-trea¬ 
sures  of  Strawberry  Hill,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  derive  fresh  lustre  from  taste  and 
munificence.  If,  then,  the  stately  fabric 
we  have  been  commemorating,  with  its 


priceless  contents,  must  perish,  so  much 
the  greater  will  be  the  debt  of  gratitude 
due  from  future  generations  to  those  who 
afford  the  means  of  keeping  it  permanent¬ 
ly  present  to  the  mind’s  eye.  Non  omnis 
moriar.  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory 
dear.  Good  copies  are  nearly  as  effective 
as  originals  in  supplying  food  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  in  appealing  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  Heinrich  Heine  said  of  a 
celebrated  poem  that,  if  suddenly  destroy¬ 
ed,  it  might  be  completely  reproduced 
from  a  translation  which  he  named. 
Thanks  to  the  work  before  us,  with  its 
graphic  delineations  and  descriptions,  if 
Holland  House  were  to  be  burnt  down  or 
swallowed  up  to-morrow,  its  most  inspir¬ 
ing  elevating  associations  would  survive, 
and  everything  in  it  or  about  it,  capable 
of  material  reproduction,  might  be  repro¬ 
duced. — Quarterly  Review. 
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IV. 


The  position  of  the  young  unmarried 
women  of  the  lower  orders  in  Spain  next 
claims  our  attention.  Certainly  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
(laughter  of  the  family  in  England,  and 
the  seclusion  and  strictness  under  which 
her  Spanish  sisters’  days  are  passed,  is  a 
very  striking  feature  in  the  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  interior.  In  the  lower 
walks  of  life  the  Spanish  maiden  -is  abso¬ 
lutely  a  prisoner — the  prisoner  of  her  ma- 
dre,  or  her  “  tia,”  or  aunt — until  a  kind  Pro¬ 
vidence  gives  her  a  husband.  No  Spanish 
maiden,  however  poor,  or  however  low  her 
rank,  can  ever  walk  alone  in  the  street, 
even  for  a  few  paces :  if  she  do  so  her  cha¬ 
racter  is  gone.  She  cannot  go  out  to  ser¬ 
vice  unless  her  madre  or  tia  be  in  the  same 
service ;  and  hence  all  the  “  criadas,”  or 
maid-servants,  are  widows  who  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  have  their  children  in  their  master’s 
house,  under  their  own  eye ;  or  unmarried 
over  forty.  The  Spanish  maiden  has  her 
choice  of  only  two  walks  of  life,  until  mar¬ 
ried  life  and  a  husband’s  protection  be- 


*  ‘Lord  Macaulay’s  Essays.’  We  have  found 
no  trace  of  the  loves  of  Oriuond  at  Holland 
House. 


comes  her  own.  Up  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  she  may  either,  if  her  father  and 
mother  be  alive,  go  to  a  tailor’s  shop  each 
day,  returning  at  night,  thus  earning  a  few 
pence  a  day,  and  learning  a  trade.  She 
IS  escorted  thither  and  homewards  by  her 
mother,  whose  tottering  steps  and  grey 
hair  often  contrast  strangely  with  the  up¬ 
right  carriage  and  stately  walk  of  the 
daughter  by  her  side.  While  at  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  she  is  under  the  care  of  the 
“  maestro,”  or  master  tailor,  who  sits 
among  his  bevy  of  fair  maiclens  at  the 
open  door,  and  superintends  their  work. 
All  the  “  tailoring”  is  done  in  this  way.  You 
first  of  all  buy  the  amount  of  cloth  you 
need  at  a  linen-draper’s ;  it  is  then  taken 
to  the  tailor’s  house,  and  he  takes  your 
measure,  and  reports  upon  the  amount  and 
fitness  of  the  cloth,  and  sets  his  maidens 
to  work.  A  good  Spanish  servant,  if  you 
get  a  tailor  to  cut  the  cloth,  will  thus, 
at  odd  hours,  make  a  capital  suit  of 
clothes.  If  the  Spanish  maidens,  how¬ 
ever,  have  a  mother  who  is  a  widow,  or 
who  has  no  settled  home  with  her  husband, 
and  is  for  this  cause  obliged  to  go  out  to 
service  to  earn  her  bread,  the  maiden  will 
probably  be  with  her  mother,  and,  receiv- 
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ing  little  or  no  wages,  take  an  idle  share  in 
the  household  duties,  and  receive  each 
evening— of  course  in  her  madre’s  pre¬ 
sence — the  visits  of  her  lover.  Most  of 
these  girls  have  their  lover,  who,  after  his 
day’s  work  is  over,  saunters  idly,  cigarillo 
in  hand,  into  the  kitchen  which  contains 
his  Isidra,  Maria,  or  Isabel — for  these  girls 
have  very  fine  names — and  performs  his 
courting.  The  mother’s  watchful  eye  and 
ear  are  ever  open,  and  the  mother  herself 
ever  at  hand.  As  to  saying  a  single  word, 
or,  at  least,  having  a  walk  or  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  “  chat  ”  alone,  the  young  couple  never 
even  dream  of  such  a  thing.  To  so  great  an 
extent  is  this  system  of  motherly  surveil¬ 
lance  carried,  that  should  you  call  the  mo¬ 
ther  away  for  a  few  minutes,  she  will  not 
leave  the  young  couple  alone,  but  will  or¬ 
der  the  young  man  to  go  out  for  some  tri¬ 
fling  article,  or  call  the  daughter  to  her 
side,  that  they  may  not  have  a  private 
alk. 

This  seems  strange,  unnatural,  and  un¬ 
needed.  The  mother,  during  this  period, 
treats  her  daughter  quite  like  a  child.  If 
she  does  wrong — no  matter  though  she  be 
on  the  very  eve  of  marriage — the  mother 
administers  a  sound  beating  with  her  fists, 
and  sometimes  even  a  sound  kicking. 
“  Upon  my  word,”  said  a  pretty  Spanish 
maiden  thus  situated,  to  me,  “  I  really  be¬ 
gin  to  think  my  mother  is  a  bad  old  wo¬ 
man  for  beating  me  so.”  The  Spanish  mo¬ 
ther  has  no  idea  of  trusting  her  daughters ; 
nor  do  they  ever  attempt  the  least  religious 
or  moral  culture.  Their  system  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  impropriety  simply  by  external 
precautions.  And  I  must  say  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  poor  girls,  when  led  to  the  altar, 
would  present  a  marked  contrast  in  purity 
to  an  equal  number  of  our  English  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers’  daughters.  In  Spain  the 
daughter’s  purity  is  the  mother’s  highest 
pride.  Mother  and  daughter,  though  con¬ 
stantly  quarrelling,  and  even  coming  to 
blows,  are  very  fond  of  each  other ;  and 
the  old  woman,  when  they  go  out  shopi- 
ping  together,  will  carry  the  heavy  basket, 
or  cesta,  under  the  burning  sun,  that  she 
may  not  spoil  her  daughter’s  queenly  walk : 
her  dull  eye,  too,  will  grow  moist  with  a 
tear,  and  her  worn  face  will  kindle  with  ab¬ 
solute  softness  and  sweetness  if  an  English 
seftor  express  his  admiration  of  her  cmld’s 
magnificent  hair,  or  flashing  black  eyes. 
The  poor  old  mother,  too,  will  save  and 
save :  she  will  deny  herself  her  morsel  of 
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“  came,”  or  meat,  and  her  little  ■“  copa  ”  of 
wine,  on  feast-days  (and  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures’  luxuries  are  few  indeed  at  best)  that 
she  may  buy  a  ring  or  ear-rings  of  gold, 
to  grace  her  daughter  at  the  “  Feria,”  and 
shame  her  rivals. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  is  married  all  this  is  at  an  end.  The 
mother,  to  use  a  vulgar,  but  very  expres¬ 
sive  phrase,  **  washes  her  hands  of”  her 
care.  From  the  moment  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  moth¬ 
er  declines  all  responsibility,  seldom  goes 
to  her  daughter’s  house,  and  treats  her  al¬ 
most  as  a  stranger. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  although  dif¬ 
ferent  in  kind,  the  treatment  of  the  young 
unmarried  maiden  is  almost  as  strict  She, 
too,  like  her  humbler  sister,  can  never  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  her  lover  in  private, 
and  very  rarely,  inde^,  if  ever,  is  he  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  sala  where  she  is  sitting. 
He  may  contrive  to  get  a  few  minutes’  chat 
with  her  through  the  barred  windows  of 
her  sala ;  but  when  a  Spaniard  leads  his 
wife  from  the  altar,  he  knows  no  more  of 
her  character,  attainments,  and  disposition 
than  does  the  priest  who  marries  them,  and 
perhaps  not  so  much.  Happiness  under 
such  circumstances  can  hardly  be  expected 
as  a  rule,  and  yet  the  marri^  life  of  the 
Spaniard,  if  not  brilliantly  happy,  seems 
at  least  calmly  p>eaceful.  The  pleasures  of 
husband  and  wife  lie  in  different  directions, 
and  each  leaves  the  other  free  to  follow  out 
and  enjoy  them,  as  he  or  she  best  can. 
They  are  not  much  together  again,  and  in 
sunny  Spain  there  is  no  fireside  gathering 
— indeed,  there  are  no  fire-places,  only 
“  braseros”  of  charcoal — to  bring  husband 
and  wife  together  in  sustained  intercourse. 
There  is  a  very  striking  law  in  Spain,  the 
very  existence  of  which  proves  better  than 
any  words  of  mine,  the  strictness  with 
which  the  Spanish  maiden  is  guarded,  and 
the  absolute  authority  of  her  parents.  Its 
provisos  are  these :  Should  a  Spanish  lad 
and  lassie  become  attached  to  one  another, 
and  the  parents  absolutely  forbid  the 
match,  and  refuse  their  daughter  liberty 
and  permission  to  marry,  the  lover  has  his 
remedy  at  law.  He  has  but  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  facts  on  paper,  and  depo¬ 
sit  it,  signed  and  attested,  with  the  alcalde, 
or  mayor  of  the  township  in  which  the 
lady’s  parents  dwell.  The  alcalde  then 
makes  an  order,  giving  the  young  man  the 
right  of  free  entry  into  the  house  in  ques- 
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tion  within  a  certain  number  of  days,  for 
the  purpose  of  wooing  and  carrying  off  his 
idol.  The  parents  dare  not  interfere  with 
the  office  of  the  alcalde,  and  the  lady  is 
taken  to  her  lover’s  arms.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  he,  and  he  alone,  is  bound  to  provide 
for  her :  by  his  own  act  and  deed  she  has 
become  his  property.  Cases  have  happen¬ 
ed  where  the  parents’  judgment  has  been 
proved,  by  the  bitter  experience  of  their 
unhappy  child,  to  have  been  the  best ;  the 
would-be  husband  having  turned  out  to  be 
a  seducer.  But  the  law  comes  upon  him 
with  all  its  force,  and  he  is  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  her,  in  every  way,  as  a  wife,  under 
pain  of  punishment.  The  whole  Spanish 
law  on  the  question  of  bastardy  is  very 
stringent,  and  bears  severely — and  deserv¬ 
edly  so — on  the  man. 

V. 

In  seeking  to  present  a  general  and  im¬ 
partial  outline  of  Spanish  life  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  I  promised  to  give  some  estimate  of 
the  Spanish  character.  The  first  thing  you 
will  notice  as  a  leading  characteristic  is  its 
exceeding passiottaieness.  Whether  this  may 
be  due  in  any  measure  to  the  fiery  sun  of 
their  climate  or  no,  I  cannot  say.  Many 
thoughtful  men  with  whom  I  have  con¬ 
versed  upon  this  subject  believe  that  such 
is  the  case.  But  the  fact  remains.  No 
race  is  so  fiery  as  this.  The  rule  with  the 
Spaniards  of  the  lower  order  is  a  word  and 
a  blow.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  uneducated  Spaniard 
is  vindictive  in  nature— quite  the  reverse. 
His  anger,  soon  up,  is  soon  down  again, 
and  the  insult  under  which  he  smartetl  for¬ 
gotten,  whether  it  has  been  avenged  or  no. 
The  only  safe  way  to  deal  wdth  these  men, 
when  angry,  is  never  to  thwart,  answer, 
argue  with,  or  irritate  them  at  the  moment 
when  their  passion  is  boiling  over.  “  Speak 
an  angry  Spaniard  fair,”  and  very  soon  his 
anger  will  calm  down,  and  he  wUl  become 
a  rational  being  again.  More  than  this — 
he  will  be  willing  and  glad  to  acknowledge 
his  fault,  and  shake  hands  and  be  on  friend¬ 
ly  terms  again. 

A  case  in  point  here  occurs  to  my  mind. 
A  friend  of  mine,  while  out  riding,  came 
suddenly,  at  a  bend  in  the  road,  on  two 
angry  men,  who  were  just  in  the  act  of 
drawing  the  knife  upon  one  another.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  and  entreaty  of  his 
companions,  he  sprang  instantly  from  his 
horse,  rushed  in  between  them,  separated. 


and  expostulated  with  the  combatants. 

The  men,  maddened  with  passion,  deemed 
worthless  and  an  interference  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  entreaties.  At  last  one  of  them 
let  fall  the  fact  that  they  (the  duellists) 
were  brothers.  Instantly  my  friend  made 
use,  and  good  use  of  this  point.  “  Sirs,” 
said  he,  “  would  you,  who  sucked  the  same 
mother’s  breast,  go  down  to  the  grave,  one 
of  you  with  a  brother’s  blood  on  your 
soul !”  For  a  moment  the  men’s  better 
feelings  were  aroused  ;  the  younger  brother  ' 
drew  back,  and  sheathed  his  knife.  “  Right 
you  are,  seflor,”  he  said,  “  badly,  shame¬ 
fully,  as  my  elder  brother  has  treated  me, 

I  have  no  right  to  draw  upon  him  ;  he  is 
my  brother,  after  all — my  eUier  brother.” 

My  friend  took  the  young  fellow’s  arm, 
and  walking  beside  his  horse  led  him  slow¬ 
ly  away  from  the  scene  of  temptation. 
Homeward  they  went,  talking  about  indif¬ 
ferent  matters,  until  at  last  they  reached 
the  ‘‘  casa”  of  my  friend.  On  entering  it, 
this  man  (the  younger  combatant)  said, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  his  brown 
wooden  face,  “  You  are  my  friend.  'I'hanks 
to  God  I  lie  down  to-night  with  hands  not 
wet  with  my  brother’s  blood.”  The  men 
were  miners,  and  of  the  lowest  class  of 
itinerant  Spaniards. 

Again — and  possibly  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  frequent  and*  deadly 
crimes,  committed  with  the  ever-ready 
knife — the  Spaniard’s  utter  disregard,  utter 
recklessness  about  shedding  man’s  blood, 
comes  in  here  as  another  marked  feature 
of  Spanish  character.  The  Spaniard  thinks 
nothing  at  all  of  the  higher  and  deeper 
aspects  of  his  crime  ;  he  thinks  nothing 
perhaps  (I  fear  in  too  many  cases  it  is  so) 
because  he  has  been  taught  nothing  of  the 
responsibility  of  sending  his  own  soul  or 
his  neighbor’s,  without  one  moment’s  warn¬ 
ing,  to  its  last  account.  True,  he  feels  a  cer¬ 
tain  remorse,  and  a  certain  terror  of  the 
law  may  cause  him  to  tremble.  But,  if  his 
crime  be  not  found  out,  with  the  morning 
sun  his  remorse  has  passed  away.  The 
brother’s  blood  has  dried  upon  the  knife, 
and  he  can  cut  and  eat  his  melon  with  the 
self-same  blade,  without  a  pang,  perhaps 
without  a  thought.  And  this  disregard  of 
human  life  does  not  entirely  confine  itself 
to  the  Utterly  ignorant  classes.  Like  a 
vile  infection,  it  spreads  to  those  around. 
Two  men,  fighting  in  our  streets,  with  re¬ 
volver  and  knife,  a  few  weeks  since,  both 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  course  not  one 
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of  the  ring  of  bystanders  had  lifted  a  hand 
to  prevent  so  ghastly  a  termination  of 
what,  in  its  commencement,  had  been  but 
a  trivial  quarrel.  The  bystanders,  I  grieve 
to  say,  never  do  interfere.  The  two  men 
were  carried  to  the  hospital ;  and  on  speak¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  justice 
atout  the  affair,  “  Yes,”  said  he  lighting 
his  cigarillo,  “  one  is  dead,  and  the  other, 

I  fancy,  is  just  walking  on  the  border-land" 
With  these  words  he  quietly  dismissed  the 
subject.  Another  case,  illustrating  what  I 
have  said,  here  occurs  to  me.  ’  1  went  into 
a  way-side  venta  with  a  friend,  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  for  a  glass  of  the  common 
rough  red  wine  of  the  country,  the  Val  de 
Peftas.  Two  men,  words  running  high 
between  them,  entered  soon  afterwards  : 
one  drew  his  knife,  with  an  oath.  The 
hostess  did  not  cease  filling  the  copas  of 
her  customers.  My  friend,  a  really  humane 
and  good  man,  merely  uttered  the  single 
word  “  Knife  !”  and,  drawing  my  arm 
through  his  own,  dragged  me  out. 

Noticeably  in  warfare  long-continued — if 
we  are  to  believe  what  has  been  written — 
the  mind  gets  used  to  deeds  of  violence 
when  so  constantly  presented  to  its  view  ; 
and  so,  I  suppose  it  is,  in  the  case  I  allude 
to.  But  it  is  absolutely  shocking  to  see 
how  callous  the  lower  classes  have  become 
to  these  swift,  fierce  deeds  of  blood. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  an  educated  man  to 
me  the  other  day,  “  how  many  men  will  be 
stabbed  at  the  Feria  this  year.” 

1  think  any  comment  of  mine  upon  this 
speech  would  be  wholly  superfluous.  There 
is  one  reflection  that  I  cannot  help  miking 
here — one  question  that  constantly  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  when  I  see  the  fearfully 
low  state  of  religious  and  moral  culture  to 
which  the  masses  in  this  country  have 
been  suffered  to  become  a  prey — it  is  this, 
IVha  is  to  blame  for  these  things  t  Here 
is  a  country  with  undreamed  of  mineral 
wealth ;  with  vast  resources  of  timber 
uncut  and  of  land  uncultivated ;  with 
vineyards  to  the  full  as  rich  as  those  of 
sunny  France,  and  with  a  glowing  climate ; 
yet  her  poor  have  no  education,  and 
nothing  but  huts  to  live  in  ;  her  roads  are 
mere  tracks,  all  trace  of  which  the  winter 
storms  carry  away  :  and,  above  all,  not 
only  mental,  but  religious  culture  is  a 
stranger  to  the  masses  ;  and  who  is  to 
blame  for  these  things  ? 

The  Spaniard,  again,  is  a  man  full  of 


courage.  But  it  is  courage  of  a  certain  and 
peculiar  kind,  and  his  courage  is  made  up 
of  paradoxes.  He  is  reckless  of  his  own 
life,  and  will  fight  with  an  adversary  far  his 
superior  in  skill.  He  is  a  daring  horseman, 
and  a  still  more  daring  driver.  In  the 
bull-ring,  or  ])ersonal  combat,  he  shines  for 
courage  and  adroitness  ;  and  yet,  in  some 
things  he  is  strangely  timid.  As  a  soldier, 
in  the  ranks,  he  has  been  proved  not  to  be 
always  very  plucky,  by  the  experience  of 
past  warfare.  But  I  account  for  this  uix>n 
this  theory,  that,  being  only  semi-civilized, 
the  Spaniard,  like  all  semi  barbarians, 
cannot  rely  upon  his  comrades.  These 
men  do  not,  in  trading  or  in  fighting,  loyal¬ 
ly  and  fully  trust  one  another.  Then, 
again,  the  “  presence”  of  a  brave  and  yet 
unarmed  .man — his  mere  voice  and  pre¬ 
sence — will  awe  two  or  three  armed 
Spaniards.  Again,  in  illness  he  is  very 
timid  ;  once  the  foe  has  fairly  got  him  in 
its  grip,  the  Spaniard  gives  up  hope,  and 
gives  himself  up  to,  as  he  calls  it,  “  his 
fete.” 

So,  then,  his  courage  is  made  up  of  pa¬ 
radoxes,  and  I  account  for  the  fact  in  this 
way,  that  the  nation  is  really  only  semi- 
civilized,  and  shares  the  characteristics  of 
other  semi-civilized  peoples.  Like  them, 
the  Spaniard  knows  no  reliance  on  his 
comrades  en  masse ;  like  them,  he  knows 
nothing  of  combination,  as  a  secret  of 
strength  ;  like  them,  he  has  not  the  full 
and  free  and  absolute  trust  in  God  as  the 
Defender  of  the  right. 

Yet,  as  a  soldier,  the  Spaniard’s  patience 
under  privations  is  of  no  common  order, 
and  his  exceeding  endurance  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  nakedness,  would  put  to  shame 
the  endurance  of  an  English  infantry  man. 

1  pass  on  to  two  bright  spots  in  Spanish 
character — sobriety,  and  the  politeness  of 
all  classes.  The  Spaniard,  however  igno¬ 
rant,  has  naturally  the  manners  and  the 
refined  feeling  of  a  gentleman.  A  rude 
speech,  a  laugh  at  a  foreigner’s  expense, 
would  be  voted  simply  indecent  by  him. 
Should  an  Englishman  so  far  forget  him¬ 
self  as  to  become  “  drunk  and  incapable” 
in  a  Spanish  town,  I  believe  he  would 
politely  carried  home  and  his  purse  re¬ 
stored  to  his  pocket  The  Spaniard, 
again,  is  no  drunkard;  as  he  himself 
says,  “  I  know  when  I  have  had  enough.” 
Rare  as  may  be  his  opportunities  of  get¬ 
ting  stimulants,  he  would  not  pass  the 
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bounds  of  moderation  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  drinking  at  another's  expense  is 
offered  him. 

Then  the  Spaniard,  again,  is  very  con¬ 
tented.  Ask  him  why  he  does  not  ask 
more  wages,  and  he  would  often  say,  “  It 
is  too  much  trouble,”  but  oftener  still,  “  I 
have  enough.”  He  is  not,  certainly,  a 
“  saving  man  ;”  on  the  contrary,  most  im¬ 
provident.  He  reads  the  motto  “The 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself  ”  in  its  wrong  sense,  and  he  acts 
upon  it. 

In  some  other  relations  of  life  the  Span¬ 
iard  of  the  lower  class  does  not  shine.  In 
a  country  where  the  very  bread,  the  very 
existence  of  two  out  of  every  three  men 
depends  solely  on  “  his  beast,”  one  would 
expect  to  find  many  merciful  men.  But 
such  is  not  the  rule.  The  Spaniard  never 
calls  his  mule  or  donkey  by  any  pet  name ; 
he  calls  the  one  “  Mulo”  (mule),  pronoun¬ 
ced  “  Moo . lo  !”  and  the  other 

“  Boricco”  (donkey),  pronounced  “  Bo- 

- ruko  !”  You  hear  the  ominous 

sound  “  Moolo,”  and,  instantly  following 
it,  a  shower  of  blows  and  kicks,  too  often 
wholly  undeserved.  A  bad-tempered  mule 
or  donkey  driver  will  actually,  if  his  beast 
be  obstinate,  seize  its  ear  and  bite  until  the 
blood  streams  down.  This  disregard  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the  creation 
seems  to  be  sucked  in  with  their  mother’s 
milk,  for  boys  of  seven  and  eight  years 
old  will  stand  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
where  some  poor  donkey  is  tethered,  and 
beat  it  mercilessly  with  an  ashen  staff, 
wielded  with  both  hands,  the  passers-by 
never  dreaming  of  interfering  the  while  1 
So  with  the  dog  :  he  is  beaten,  not  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  amend  his  faults,  but  simply  to 
avenge  the  fault  he  has  been  guilty  of. 

The  one  pleasure,  amounting  to  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  all  classes  in  this  country  is  gam¬ 
bling  of  every  sort.  In  the  street,  the  cot¬ 
tage,  the  casino,  the  fair,  are  lotteries, 
pitch-farthing,  cards,  roulette  tables,  and 
every  sort  of  gaming  to  be  found. 

So  let  me  end.  Passionate,  but  rarely  re¬ 
vengeful  ;  careless  of  others’  lives,  yet 
equally  so  of  his  own  ;  more  enduring  and 
contented  than  courageous,  as  a  soldier  ; 
very  generous  of  what  he  has  ;  sober,  but 
not  very  chaste ;  polite  and  kind,  but  not 
very  truthful ;  cruel,  and  yet  withal  warm¬ 
hearted  ;  not  patriotic,  yet  very  fond  of  his 
country ;  proud,  and  yet  ready  to  serve  and 
help -the  Spaniard  has  many  noble  qua¬ 


lities.  But  he  needs  education  of  heart  and 
mind,  moral  as  well  as  mental  culture. 
That  given  him  in  greater  abundance,  he 
would  be  a  noble  friend  and  a  by  no 
means  contemptible  foe. 

VI. 

I  MUST  endeavor  to  bring  to  a  close  my 
chapter  on  the  general  view  of  Spanish  life 
and  character  in  the  interior.  I  have  sought 
to  bring  out  vividly  and  impartially  a  true 
picture  of  Spanish  life  and  manners,  and 
to  describe  the  state  of  some  of  these 
townships  of  tlie  interior  as  it  really  is.  I 
have  taken  you  from  the  poor  to  the  well- 
to-do  :  from  the  town  to  the  country  :  from 
troubles  to  peacefulness.  Let  me  gather 
up  some  details  that  still  remain  to  make 
my  picture  as  clear  as  I  can. 

Let  me  premise,  that  it  is  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness — at  any  rate,  of  depres¬ 
sion — that  I  begin  these  chapters ;  for  in 
them,  to  be  truthful,  I  must  give  rather  a 
gloomy  background  to  the  many  bright 
traits  in  the  character  of  these  people,  the 
reproduction  of  which  has  given  ipe  sin¬ 
cere  pleasure.  It  may  be  that,  like  the 
Spaniard  himself,  one  is  too  prone,  under 
these  bright  and  cloudless  skies, — where 
day  after  day  reproduces  itself  only  more 
bright  and  yet  more  bright  than  the  last — 
to  dwell  upon  the  bright  side,  and  forget 
what  is  equally  true,  yet  far  from  bright 
or  encouraging. 

But  as  our  home  poet  has  said,  with 
touching  simplicity, — 

“  Shadow  and  shine  is  life,  little  Annie,  flower 
and  thorn 

and  one  must  walk  at  times  through  the 
shadow,  and  be  content  to  grasp  the  thorn. 

I  have  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the 
low,  the  very  low  state  of  morals  among 
the  higher  classes  ;  and  the  ignorance,  the 
rudeness,  the  semi-civilized  state  of  the 
masses.  Let  me  speak  of  the  latter  first, 
for  with  them  I  am  most  at  home.  Ill- 
fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  ill-taught,  or  ra¬ 
ther  untaught^  and  uncarcd  for  :  a  hope¬ 
less,  objectless  being,  feeling  no  responsi¬ 
bility  jibr  the  present  or  the  future.  Such 
is  the  peasant  of  the  interior,  be  he  farm 
laborer,  blacksmith,  fruit-seller,  water-car¬ 
rier,  gipsy,  horse  dealer,  or  what  he  may. 
He  seems  to  be  unable  to  read,  or  write, 
or  think,  or  love,  or  hope,  or  pray,  or  plan. 
With  him  there  is  no  light.  Into  darkness 
social,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual,  he 
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spends,  and  in  that  darkness  he  is  content 
to  end  his  days.  Come  with  me  for  a  stroll 
— although  unarmed  a  stroll  is  by  no  means 
a  secure  pleasure — into  the  campo,  or  wild 
country,  and  visit  the  hut  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  poor  fruit-seller,  and  we  will  pass  a 
few  hours  of  one  day  with  him.  His  little 
shanty  stands  alone  near  his  dry  half-tilled 
garden,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  a  smil¬ 
ing  village  or  a  substantial  farm,  or  coun¬ 
try  house.  His  hut,  let  us  call  it  “  shanty,” 
stands  alone  amid  the  thistles,  its  poverty 
its  best  protection.  It  is  formed  of  three 
walls  of  rude,  unfashioned,  unhewn  stone, 
bound  together  with  no  mortar.  You 
must  stoop  low  to  enter  it;  it  is  roofed 
with  reeds  from  the  Guadalquivir,  or  with 
brushwood  from  the  steepes  of  the  Sierra ; 
its  door  is  a  hurdle,  laced  with  green  brush¬ 
wood  and  nishes  from  the  neighboring 
bosque  (coppice).  There  is  one  rough 
settle  in  the  dark  room,  and  on  it  lie 
the  two  “  mantas,”  the  use  of  which  I 
explained  in  a  former  letter.  The  floor  is 
the  earth  and  dust  Here  is  the  mistress,  a 
knife  struck  in  her  girdle.  You  must  not 
look  for  beauty,  or  tidiness  in  her  wooden 
mahogany-colored  face  ;  and  you  wonder 
at  her  stride,  like  a  man’s,  and  her  mus¬ 
cled  arms,  and  rough  voice.  Yet,  remem¬ 
ber,  she  has  to  work  very  hard  ;  and  the 
Spanish  old  woman  (madre)  of  the  lower 
class  is  always  a  masculine-looking  hag. 
She  has  no  chair,  but  courteously  apolo¬ 
gises  for  its  absence,  and  throws  down  a 
“  manta”  on  the  floor  for  you  to  sit  on. 
Suddenly,  you  hear  at  your  ear  the  cackling 
of  hens,  the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  she  sees, 
with  ready  Spanish  perception,  that  you 
are  puzzled,  and  pushes  aside,  not  the  bed 
linen,  but  the  brush- wood,  and  there  under 
the  settle,  is  the  “  roost  "  full  of  poultry  ! 
There,  too,  is  her  little  jarra  of  water, 
“  agua  clara,”  and  the  provisions  for  the 
scanty  “  comla”  (we  drop  the  d  in  “  comi- 
da”  in  the  interior) — the  flat  cake  of 
coarse  bread,  and  the  melon,  or  the  white 
grapes.  She  will  tell  you  with  a  woman’s 
tact  (though  it  is  not  perhaps  strictly  true), 
“  We  are  all  in  the  rough,  for  the  winter 
rains  are  coming,  and  then  we  go  to  take 
a  house”  {she  means  a  quarter  of  a  room)  “  in 
the  town.”  The  little  vineyard,  or  melon, 
or  vegetable  ^ound  of  this  man  is  close  to 
his  house,  and  daily  he  takes  his  produce 
to  the  Plaza  (market-square)  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  towns.  Just  now  he  is  taking  his  sies- 


dolent  to  move.  At  sundown  he  trots  be¬ 
hind  his  donkey,  with  its  panniered  sides 
well  galled  with  “  melones”  or  grapes ; 
and  we  will  follow  him  along  the  dusty 
track — we  boast  no  roads — with  his  baggy 
canvas  trowsers,  esparto-grass  sandals  and 
huge  knife  stuck  in  his  faj4.  About  ten 
o’clock  he  arrives  in  the  street,  which,  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  market,  serves  for  stables 
for  the  beasts,  and  bedroom  for  the  owners 
of  these  panniers  of  fruit  He  loosens  his 
pannier  from  his  donkey’s  back,  and  lets 
the  air  get  to  the  inside  of  the  packet  of 
fruit ;  then,  tethers  his  donkey  to  the  side 
of  the  street,  rolls  himself  up  in  his  manta, 
light  his  cigarillo,  and  falls  fast  asleep  by 
his  fruit.  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  pass 
about  midnight  along  these  streets  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  fruit  market, — the  rows  of  donkeys, 
the  hundreds  of  sleeping  forms,  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  ^it  and  sacking,  the 
fresh  sickly  damp  smell  of  fruit  hanging 
heavy  on  the  air;  and  just  beyond  the  Pla¬ 
za,  with  its  every  tent  now  lying  on  the 
ground  covering  the  fruit,  and  a  tiny  oil 
lamp  burning  faintly  to  show  where  the 
stall  and  the  stall-keeper  and  the  fruit  are, 
all  1)  ing  under  the  rough  tent  like  a  lot  of 
half-empty  sacks. 

At  3.30  the  market  opens,  and  at  four 
to  five  it  is,  in  truth,  a  lively  sight ;  from 
every  house  in  the  town  comes  a  represen¬ 
tative  ;  and  from  every  rich  house  a  criada, 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  to  buy  fruit,  bread, 
and  game  (for  there  is  little  b^f  or  mutton 
killed  in  the  summer  months)  for  the  day’s 
consumption.  The  little  tents  of  the  fruit 
vendors  are  of  the  most  primitive  and  va¬ 
ried  shapes,  dirty  canvas  stuck  in  fantastic 
shai)es  upon  one  or  more  sticks;  under¬ 
neath  their  shade  lie  the  heaps  of  glowing 
fruit,  the  red  flame-colored  tomato,  the 
red  and  yellow  pomegranate,  the  purple 
fig,  the  yellow,  or  dark-green  melon,  the 
plum,  the  apple,  and  the  grape,  all  in  pro¬ 
fuse  abundance,  all  sold  at  the  imiform 
rate  of  five  farthings  the  pound ! 

The  rich  colors  of  the  fruit,  the  chatter¬ 
ing  of  those  that  buy  and  sell,  the  gaudy 
colors  of  dress  of  the  people,  with  the 
tinkling  of  hundreds  of  mule  and  donkey 
bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  muleteers,  who 
who  can  hardly  pick  their  way  through 
the  eager  throng,  all  together  forms  a 
scene  for  an  artist’s  pencil.  I  strolled 
down  one  day  at  five  o’clock,  when  a 
column  2,000  strong,  of  General  Pavia’s 
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army  had  entered  the  town  on  the  night 
preceding,  and  the  Plaza  was  thronged, 
and  stripi)ed  of  all  its  luscious  stores ;  but 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sight;  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  soldiery,  their  shoeless  san¬ 
dalled  feet,  the  bright  fruit,  and  the  fierce 
competition  for  it,  in  the  early  morning 
sunlight,  formed  a  scene  at  once  busy  and 
beautiful. 

Sunday,  alas !  though  the  “  Domingo” 
(Lord’s  day),  is  the  busiest  day  of  all. 
Sunday,  which  brings  rest  to  the  tired 
millions  in  our  own  land,  brings  none  to 
these.  True,  the  bells  are  clashing  and 
clanging  all  the  day,  but  save  a  few  pious 
or  frightened  women,  in  many  of  these 
towns  there  is  no  congregation  at  all.  On 
Sunday  bricklayers  build,  carpenters  rend, 
and  shops  drive  a  roaring  trade.  To  a 
certain,  but  very  small  extent,  the  “  feast 
days”  make  up  for  the  Sunday’s  rest. 
Thus,  a  devout  man  will  say  to  his  employ¬ 
ers,  “  To-day  is  the  festival  of  the  saint 
after  whom  I  was  christened,”  and  his  holi¬ 
day  will  at  once  be  granted  to  him,  and 
to  some  of  his  chief  fnends.  Then,  he 
can  pray  or  confess  in  the  morning,  and 
have  a  feast  in  the  afternoon. 

Now  for  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of 
the  Spanish  poor.  Ill  health  and  old  age 
must  come  at  last,  and  bread  cannot  be 
won  any  longer.  He  has  no  workhouse 
or  “  parish  pay”  to  look  to,  and  so  he 
must  either  beg  his  bread  from  door  to 
door,  as  do  many,  or  live  on  the  grudging 
charity  of  relatives ;  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
he  must  be  content,  for  the  term  that  re¬ 
mains  to  him,  to  be  a  “  dependent  ”  of  the 
master  for  whom  he  once  worked,  or  of 
some  charitable  rich  man.  These  masters, 
in  the  larger  houses  and  “  palacios”  of 
of  the  towns,  are  very  kind  to  their  old 
servants :  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  you 
will  be  surprised  by  observing  crowds  of 
these  poor,  worn,  ragged  creatures  sitting 
inside  the  court-yard,  and  round  the  outer 
doors  of  some  of  the  great  ones,  waiting 
for  alms  and  food.  Often  I  have  been 
thus  most  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  framed  on  this  spec¬ 
tacle.  Like  the  certain  poor  man,  of 
whom  He  spoke,  they  are  laid  at  the  rich 
man’s  gate ;  like  him,  too,  they  desire  only 
to  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  his 
abundant  table ;  there  too,  you  may  often 
see  the  dogs — great,  rough  hounds  kept 
for  guards — passing  up  and  down  the 
string  of  sitting  suppliants,  and  greeting 


with  a  lick  or  a  kiss  some  old  acquaint¬ 
ance! 

Such,  to  its  end,  is  the  Spanish  pea.sant’s 
life.  And  is  not  the  picture  ail  too  dull  ? 
No  joys  of  education  while  away  his  time. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  above  three  books 
read  in  the  market,  and  they  were  hardly 
decent !  No  cottage  home  and  peaceful 
village  is  his,  where  his  weakening  eyes 
may  see  his  sons  and  daughters  growing  up 
around  him.  Hard,  coarse  fare,  and  hard 
lodging — this,  without  one  ray  of  religious 
hope  and  light  to  lighten  his  darkness — is 
his  hard  and  bitter  lot 

Would  you  follow  him  one  step  further  ? 
There  is  a  little,  walled-in  spot  of  sandy, 
rocky'  ground,  some  two  miles  outside  the 
town  from  which  I  write — it  is  the  cimen- 
terio,  where  at  last  his  bones  are  laid  in 
peace,  waiting  for  the  touch  of  that  Magic 
Wand  which  pne  day  is  to  make  all  things 
new.  I  entered  that  sacred  ground,  a  few 
nights  since,  for  the  first  time.  Much  as  I 
had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  burial-yards 
abroad,  I  looked  at  least  for  decency  and 
cleanliness.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
as  I  opened  the  gate,  and  took  off  my 
hat,  was  the  sickly,  putrid  smell  that  well- 
nigh  caused  me  to  vomit.  Close  before  me, 
on  a  rough-hewn  and  unlettered  stone, 
stood  two  tiny  coffins;  the  lids  (always  of 
glass)  were  not  screwed  down.'  I  pushed 
one  aside,  and  there,  beautiful  even  in 
death,  were  the  rich  tresses  and  pink 
cheeks  of  a  child  of  some  eight  summers. 
The  other  was  the  coffin  of  an  infant. 
Both’ bodies  were  wrapped,  as  is  custom¬ 
ary  here,  in  colored  silver-paper — for  the 
clothes  are  burnt  invariably,  as  they  might 
be  a  temptation  to  some  dishonest  person 
to  exhume  the  coffin  from  its  shallow 
grave.  Just  then  I  looked  down,  and  lo  1 
the  whole  place  was  covered  with  human 
bones  lying  on  the  surface.  The  evening 
breeze  rose  and  fell,  coming  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  Sierra  Morena,  and  wafted  to  my 
feet — it  clung  around  my  feet — a  light, 
loose  mass  of  long  and  tangled  hair. 
Stooping  down  to  look,  I  saw  that  there 
was  plenty  of  it  about ;  on  the  gravestones, 
and  around  the  dry  thistles,  which  grew  in 
abundance,  it  twined  and  clung.  There  was 
no  grass,  no  turf — only  sand,  and  rocks 
peeping  out.  This,  then  was  the  end  of 
life’s  brief  drama  here :  the  rude  end  of  a 
still  ruder  life !  I  saw  no  tombstones 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  asked  the  old 
gravedigger,  when  would  he  bury  the  two 
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little  coffins  ?  “  Manafia”  (to-morrow)  he 
answered ;  “  but  the  place  is  so  full,  I  hardly 
know  where  to  scrape  a  hole.” 

J  ust  then,  I  heard  the  strains  of  martial 
music  coming  near.  A  civil  funeral  came, 
heralded  by  its  band ;  and  as  the  shades 


February, 

of  evening  fell,  one  more  coffin  was  de¬ 
posited  on  the  rude  blocks  of  stone,  to 
wait  until  the  morrow’s  dawn. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Human  life  is  a  mere  inheritance  of  re¬ 
grets  :  those  who  have  no  hope  for  the 
hiture  often  commit  suicide,  like  London¬ 
derry  and  Romilly,  or  go  mad,  like  Swift. 
The  most  successful  of  men,  if  they  have 
any  conscience  left,  live  only  to  deplore 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  done  one-half 
what  they  could  have  done  under  other 
circumstances,  and  that  those  circum¬ 
stances  were,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  after 
the  first  success,  potentially  of  their  own 
creation.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  not  entirely 
an  unsuccessful  man,  must  have  thought 
somewhat  with  us  when  he  took  his  inheri¬ 
tance  of  regrets  to  Carmarthen  and  lay 
down  to  die — when  he,  as  Swift  says,  with 
his  cruel  untruth, 

“  From  perils  of  a  hundred  g^ls 
Withdrew,  to  starvejand  die  in  Wales.” 

TTiat  the  above  lines  are  utterly  untrue 
we  need  hardly  say.  When  the  Dean  was 
offended  he  grew  angry;  when  he  grew 
angry  he  remained  so ;  when  he  was  in  a 
permanent  state  of  anger  he  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  men  who 
ever  lived.  Steele  went  to  Carmarthen  to 
die,  but  hardly  a  beggar;  his  creditors 
were  almost  paid,  and  a  balance  was  left 
for  his  daughter.  Regrets  and  failures  he 
had  for  his  portion,  beyond  the  portion  of 
most  men;  but  his  end  was  tolerably 
peaceful,  considering  that  he  was  a  disap¬ 
pointed  man.  It  is  possible  that  most  of 
our  readers  would  elect  to  die  like  Richard 
Steele,  and  not  as  his  bitter  enemy,  Jona¬ 
than  Swift ;  there  is  a  difference  between 
dying  mad  with  baffled  ambition  like 
Swift,  and  sinking  quietly  down  like  a 
tired  child  as  did  Steele. 

Their  quarrels  are  finished  now,  and  let 
us  hope  that  their  regrets  for  them  are 
over  also;  light  lie  the  earth  over  both 
their  hearts,  for  with  all  their  faults  and 
errors  they  are  dear  friends  to  every  one 
speaking  or  reading  the  English  language. 
Out  from  the  confused  dark  night  of  early 


childish  recollection  two  white  hands  are 
stretched  towards  us  before  all  othen. 
One  {>oints  to  gigantic  figures  upon  the 
wall,  when  the  nursery  light  is  growing 
dim,  and  we  perchance  are  getting  fright¬ 
ened  :  there  is  no  need  to  fear ;  it  is  only 
the  hand  of  Lemuel  Gulliver;  and  the 
Brobdingnags  on  the  wall  are  only  the 
shades  of  the  sleeping  nursemaid.  Where 
does  this  other  hand  point,  while  we  sit  up 
in  our  cribs,  with  the  Lilliputians  crowding 
over  our  bed,  and  binding  us  with  cords 
not  to  be  loosened  until  the  earth  goes  on 
our  coffin  ?  This  second  hand  points 
downstairs,  where  the  Christmas  music  is 
playing,  and  our  sisters  are  footing  it  in 
the  dance  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Gulliver  and  Sir  Roger — Swift  and  Steele 
— are  almost  our  earliest  friends,  when  all 
is  said  and  done.  More  than  one  other 
writer  may  have  said  this  in  better  lan¬ 
guage  than  our  own,  but  the  fact  is  the 
same.  Human  life  is  made  up  of  regrets, 
we  repeat,  and  many  of  those  regrets  arise 
from  the  death  or  estrangement  of  early 
friends;  many  die  and  are  forgotten, 
others  by  no  means  develop  into  what  we 
in  our  boyish  ardor  expected;  and  with 
regard  to  others  again,  we  wonder  how  we 
ever  could  have  believed  in  them  for  a 
moment;  Sir  Roger  and  Gulliver,  how¬ 
ever,  are  among  the  few  ideal  friends  who 
kept  their  own  place :  of  Sir  Roger  we  still 
believe  that  he  is  the  most  charming  old 
gentleman  in  existence,  and  that  paper  410 
was  written  by  Tickell  and  not  by  Steele ; 
of  Gulliver  we  retain  the  opinion  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  of  agreeable  manners, 
combining  strong  political  and  social 
opinions  with  the  modesty  which  is  the 
inseparable  accident  of  all  great  travellers. 
We  defend  neither  on  all  points ;  Sir 
Roger  frequently  laid  himself  out  to  miscon¬ 
struction,  and  Gulliver’s  behavior  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  court  of  Lilliput,  was  ill- 
considered.  Certainly  in  compassing  his 
political  ruin  it  was  rather  hard  of  his  ene- 
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tnies  to  rake  up  an  old  statute  against 
him,  but  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  in  raking  up  an  act  of 
the  godly  Charles  the  Second  against  Sun¬ 
day  traders:  on  all  details  we  are  not 
answerable  for  either  Gulliver  or  Sir 
Roger,  but  they  are  certainly  the  first,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  most  lasting  of 
our  friends. 

There  was  a  wild  delusion  afloat  in  our 
youth  that  *  Gulliver’s  Travels  ’  and  the 
‘  Spectator  ’  were  both  “  British  classics,” 
and  might  consequently  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  childhood  ;  from  that  cause,  pro¬ 
bably,  we  so  early  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Roger  and  Mr.  Gulliver.  We  can 
only  say  that  more  people  must  have  talk¬ 
ed  about  those  books  than  have  read 
them :  there  is  a  coolness  about  parts  of 
both  which  we  will  not  discuss  in  an  age 
when  Chaucer’s  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  are 
elegantly  published  in  extemo,  and  only 
not  read  because  a  great  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  puzzled  at  the  dialect.  But  it 
must  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  as  regards 
both  Swift  and  Steele,  that  the  flies  can  be 
put  on  one  plate  and  the  butter  on 
another:  both  are  capable  of  being 
Bowdlerised ;  a  Bowdlerised  Smollett 
would  be  rather  dull  reading.  Mr. 
Thackeray  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that 
‘  Humphry  Clinker  ’  is  “  surely  the  fun¬ 
niest  book  ever  written;”  will  any  one 
undertake  to  read  the  ‘  fun  ’  at  a  penny 
reading,  before  working-men’s  wives  ?  It 
is  extremely  strange  that  both  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  two  men  whose  writ¬ 
ings  were  so  singularly  pure,  should  have 
quoted  Smollett  as  such  a  witty  writer,  and 
have  considered  him,  or  affected  to  con¬ 
sider  him,  their  master ;  it  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  find  a  witty  passage  in  Dickens 
or  Thackeray  with  a  double  entendre  in  it ; 
it  would  puzzle  any  man  to  find  a  funny 
passage  in  Smollett  without  one. 

Sir  Roger  is  peculiarly  the  creation  of 
Steele,  though  greatly  developed  by 
Addison ;  they  worked  on  him  almost 
alternately,  Steele  writing  one-third  of  the 
papers  and  Addison  nearly  two-thirds; 
Budgell  and  Tickell  wrote  three  or  four. 
The  unfortunate  paper.  No.  410,  must 
either  have  been  written  by  Steele  at  a  time 
when  he  could  write  to  his  wife  this  rather 
singular  letter, 

“  Dear  Prue, — Sober  or  not,  I  am  ever  yours, 
“  Richxrd  Sterle.” 

"Feb.  16,  1716”— 


or  by  Tickell ;  we  are  unlikely  to  find  out 
the  truth  now,  but  we  are  almost  afraid 
that  we  must  father  it  on  Steele. 

Possibly  a  short  account  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele  himself  claims  our  first  attention. 
For  one  who  knows  the  real  life  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  a  dozen  know  the  imagin¬ 
ary  life  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  :  a  vague 
impression  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
cheap  literature  of  twenty  years  ago  is, 
that  Steele  was  a  trooper  in  the  Life  Guards, 
p)emiciously  given  to  drink,  who  by  some 
mysterious  means  got  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  was  promptly  expelled. 
The  cheap  literature  of  the  present  day, 
written  as  it  is  by  scholars  and  gentlemen, 
is  somehow  scarcely  fair  to  him  ;  let  us  try 
to  be  so,  never  omitting  to  mention  his 
faults,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  sneer  at 
his  virtues,  though  the  temptation  to  do 
the  latter  is  strong  at  times.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  connected  with  many  great  men, 
literary  and  other:  standing  as  he  does 
between  two  of  our  greatest  heroes  of 
literature,  he  is  in  an  unenviable  position. 
From  all  that  we  can  gather,  he  was  as 
virtuous  regarding  women  as  Swift  him¬ 
self,  though  he  had  neither  a  Stella  nor  a 
Vanessa ;  with  regard  to  liquor,  he  found 
himself  in  excellent  company,  including 
Addison,  and  at  one  time  Johnson.  It 
was  a  drinking  age,  and  he  drank.  Steele’s 
drinking,  on  examination,  seems  to  have 
been  tolerably  harmless,  as  far  as  such  a 
vice  can  be  harmless ;  it  only  led  to  an 
illimitable  and  almost  inconceivable  mud¬ 
dle  of  his  pecuniary  affairs.  Yet  he  left 
the  world  when  the  world  was  in  his  debt, 
and  the  worst  vices  he  exhibited  were 
those  of  silly  profusion  in  private  matters, 
and  a  habit  of  pig-headed  stupid  honesty 
in  public  ones. 

Steele  was  an  Irishman.  It  is  no  use 
disguising  the  fact,  but  he  was  as  much  an 
Irishman  as  Swift,  Curran,  Grattan,  Wel¬ 
lington,  Palmerston,  or  O’Connell.  It  is 
perfectly  idle  to  write  at  the  end  of  your 
advertisements  “  No  Irish  need  apply ;” 
the  Irish  always  do  apply ;  and  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  they  generally  get  listened  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  importunate 
widow;  once  put  an  Irishman  into  a 
place,  however,  and  you  find  that  he  is 
about  the  most  diligent  and  conscientious 
man  you  can  get ;  shrewd,  mobile,  and 
dependent,  he  will  do  your  work  as  well 
as  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman.  When 
he  has  to  originate  work  for  himself  the 
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genius  of  his  nation  is  apt  to  lead  him  into 
flights  of  fancy,  which  are  not  easily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pig-headed  English  or  Scotch  ; 
though  even  the  other  two  nations  have 
done  some  rather  alarming  things  in  the 
financial  way  with  other  people’s  money. 
Steele  was  an  Irishman,  so  he  was  always 
looking  for  sup{>ort  elsewhere ;  and  an 
Irishman  again  in  his  habit  of  indomitable 
pluck.  No  insult  or  disappointnaents 
troubled  him  long ;  he  was  up  again  to  his 
work  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  last 
trouble.  In  another  point,  that  about 
women,  he  was  the  true  Irishman ;  he 
pinned  his  faith  and  love  on  one  woman, 
and  he  tenderly  courted  her  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  She  was  very  stupid  and  very 
ill-tempered  at  times,  but  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  him  :  she  certainly  had,  like  the 
late  Mrs.  Pecksniff,  “a  little  property,” 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  had  much 
influence  with  him.  If  he  had  been  the 
reckless  fellow  which  some  have  tried  to 
make  him,  he  would  have  shaken  himself 
free  from  her,  instead  of  always  praying 
her  to  stay  with  him  and  merely  keep  her 
temper ;  it  is  not  much  for  a  man  to  ask, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  he  asked  it  in  vain 
sometimes. 

He  was  bom,  as  some  say,  in  1671,  at 
Dublin,  the  son  of  a  barrister  of  good 
family.  His  mother  was  a  Gascoigne,  of 
whom  we  know  very  little.  He  lost  his 
father  very  early — a  loss  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  possibly  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  writing  known :  it  is  familiar  to 
most,  but  so  exquisite  that  we  must  ask 
our  readers  to  allow  us  to  write  it  down 
again : 

“  The  first  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the 
death  of  my  father,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite 
five  years  of  age ;  but  was  rather  amazed  at  what 
all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed  with  a  real 
understanding  why  nobody  v>as  willing  to  play 
with  me.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room 
where  the  bo<W  lay,  and  my  mother  sat  weeping 
alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my  hand, 
and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  ‘  Papa!’ 
for,  I  know  not  now,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that 
he  was  locked  up  there.  My  mother  catched  me 
in  her  arms — almost  smothered  me  in  her  em. 
braces — and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  ‘  Papa 
could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no 
more,  for  they  were  going  to  put  him  under 
ground,  whence  he  could  never  come  to  us 
again.’  ” 

Enough.  “  Shall  I  go  on  ?”  says 
Steme,  in  his  death  of  Le  Fevre,  “  No.” 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Steme ;  Le  Fevre 
is  pathetic,  and  the  dead  donkey  is  tolera- 
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ble,  but  Mr.  Steme  never  wrote  anything 
comparable  to  this  story  of  the  battledore 
and  the  coffin,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  had  not  got  it  in  him. 

Steele  went  to  the  Charterhouse,  now 
removed  into  the  Surrey  hills :  to  name 
the  wonderful  men  who  have  come  from 
Charterhouse  would  require  quite  as  large 
a  volume  as  that  which  is  required  to  give 
the  school  roll  of  Harrow  or  Eton.  On 
comparing  notes,  one  discovers  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  scholars  of  all  the  great 
public  schools  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  considerable  mess  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation ;  Sir  Richard  Steele  did  his  best  in 
this  respect,  but  only  succeeded  in  making 
a  rather  tolerable  mess  of  his  own  affairs, 
the  nation  being  left  comparatively  un¬ 
injured.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Addison,  and  formed  a  life-long  friend¬ 
ship,  that  is,  until  they  fell  out  late  in  life 
and  used  extremely  strong  language  to  one 
another.  Doctor  Johnson,  by  a  (for  him) 
rather  foolish  mistake,  makes  Addison 
speak  of  Steele  as  “  little  Dicky  ;”  the  fact 
being  that  the  “  little  Dicky”  spoken  of  by 
Addison  was  a  dwarfish  actor,  who  i)layed 
Gomez  in  Dryden’s  ‘  Spanish  Friar.’ 
This  long  friendship  between  Steele  and 
Addison  lasted  nearly  through  everything; 
they  were  not  enemies  at  Addison’s  death, 
though  Steele  had  tried  his  gentle  temper 
rather  sorely  at  one  time ;  he  borrowed  a 
thousand  pounds  of  him,  and  that  he  paid : 
he  then  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  use  he  made  of  it  exasperated  Addison 
so  that  he  recovered  it  by  law.  Still  the 
friendship  went  on.  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
accounting  for  this  action  of  Addison’s, 
finds  no  excuse  for  it  in  his  own  mind,  and 
so  creates  what  he  confesses  to  be  a  pure¬ 
ly  imaginary  story ;  his  lordship  need  not 
have  written  a  scene  from  a  novel  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Addi¬ 
son,  who  was  very  poor,  thought  that  Steele 
could  |)ay  him,  but  would  not ;  he  there¬ 
fore  gave  Steele  a  very  proper  lesson, 
though  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  forced 
Steele  to  rob  Peter  in  order  to  pay  Paul. 
Steele  and  Mr.  Micawber  have  a  great 
deal  in  common  as  regards  their  monetary 
transactions ;  the  difference  between  them 
is  that  Steele  always  had  some  money,  and 
Mr.  Micawber  never  had  any. 

From  the  Charterhouse  Steele  went  to 
Oxford,  and  like  his  more  famous  .school- 
feUow,  Thackeray,  left  Oxford,  as  Thack- 
eray  did  Cambridge,  without  taking  a  de- 
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gree.  He  wrote  a  comedy  at  Oxford, 
and  some  verses  of  his  are  dated  1695, 
which  would  be  certainly  damned  for  the 
Newdegate  in  any  ordinary  year.  They 
are  certainly  incomparably  inferior  to 
Heber’s  ‘  Palestine,'  or  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s 
‘  Belshazzar.’  We  doubt  if  the  theatre  at 
Oxford,  with  all  its  loyalty,  would  stand 
the  following  lines,  even  about  Queen 
Victoria : 

“  I  see  her  yet,  nature  and  fortune’s  pride, 

A  sceptre  graced  her  hand,  a  king  her  sid4 ; 
Celestial  youth  and  beauty  did  impart 
Ecstatic  visions  to  the  coldest  heart.” 

Steele  was  not  a  poet;  he  thought  that 
he  would  like  to  be  a  soldier,  and  he  went 
as  cadet  in  the  Horse  Guards.  His  posi¬ 
tion  was  practically  that  of  a  trooper  until 
he  had  thoroughly  learned  his  duty ;  but 
then  his  next  move  out  of  the  ranks  would 
have  been  not  corporal  or  non-commission¬ 
ed  officer,  but  ensign,  or  commissioned 
officer ;  therefore  it  is  somewhat  incorrect 
to  say  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  M.P.,  was 
ever  a  trooper;  he  had  to  do  stable,  guard, 
and  such  duties  with  troopers,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  he  ever  messed  with  them : 
any  man  who  has  been  in  certain  services 
knows,  as  Well  as  we  do  ourselves,  the 
vast  difference  between  a  cadet  and  a 
trooper;  the  one  is  received  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  the  other  never  passes  the  kitchen ; 
what  were  the  rules  of  the  service  in 
Steele’s  time,  we  do  not  know.  Likewise, 
from  comparing  various  biographies  of 
him,  we  remain  completely  puzzled  as  to 
the  various  regiments  in  which  he  served. 
He  certainly  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Life  Guards,  which  consists  of  cavalry. 
Then  we  find  him  in  the  Coldstreams, 
which  is  now  a  foot  regiment,  under  Lord 
Cutts.  Then  he  was  ensign,  and  after¬ 
wards  captain,  in  the  Fusiliers,  under  Lord 
Lucas,  at  which  time  he  was  secretary  to 
Lord  Cutts,  “  the  vainest  old  fool  alive,” 
says  Swift.  Did  Lord  Cutts  or  his  secre¬ 
tary  write 

"Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 

Leave  the  rest  to  her  and  fate ; 

Some  kind  planet  from  above 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move. 

Ix)vers  on  their  stars  must  wait. 

Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 

"  Why,  oh,  why  should  I  despair  ? 

Mercy’s  pictured  in  her  eye. 

If  she  once  vouchsafes  to  hear, 

Welcome  hope  and  welcome  fear. 

She’s  too  good  to  let  me  die ; 

Why,  oh,  why  should  I  despair  ?” 
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We  suspect  that  this  very  pretty  balder¬ 
dash  is  straight  from  the  noble  hand  of 
Lord  Cutts.  Steele,  when,  like  Silas  Wegg, 
he  “  dropped  into  poetry,”  never  wrote 
such  extremely  pretty  verses  or  such  illimi¬ 
table  nonsense. 

At  this  time  Steele  seems  to  have  been 
divided  between  his  extreme  satisfaction  at 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  this  wick¬ 
ed  world,  and  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
there  was.  a  next  one.  He  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  himself :  he  was  very  fond 
of  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  but  he 
felt  that  there  was  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  the  mere  discharge  of  physical 
functions  in  a  way  which  produced  the 
contentment  of  a  fattening  hog,  in  clean 
straw,  in  a  warm  sty.  When  men  get  into 
this  state  of  mind  they  mostly  seek  a  for¬ 
mula,  by  which  to  express,  to  themselves 
firstly,  and  to  God  afterward,  their  desire 
of  a  higher  life.  Men  generally  seize  the 
first  formula  which  comes  to  their  hand — 
a  fact  by  no  means  unknown  to  our  friends 
the  Jesuits  or  to  our  friends  the  Methodists; 
the  former  would  lead  a  man  into  slavery 
as  dark  as  that  of  Comte  (we  are  only 
quoting  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill),  the  latter 
would  leave  a  man  nearly  pierfect  political 
freedom.  It  w’as  rather  fortunate  for 
Ensign  Steele  that  when  he  found  himself 
“  awakened  ”  there  was  not  a  Romish 
priest  handy ;.  he  was  perfectly  ready  for 
one,  and  a  great  convert  has  been  lost. 
Sensitive  and — we  will  not  write  the  second 
epithet — natures  like  his  are  utterly  abroad 
without  religion.  Steele  took  to  religion 
with  the  formulas  which  were  most  fami¬ 
liar  to  him,  and  what  is  more,  he  stuck  to 
his  religion  with  all  his  faults.  The  key  to 
the  whole  man’s  life  is,  that  he  created  a 
high  standard  for  himself,  and  was  eternal¬ 
ly  vexed  that  he  could  not  attain  it.  Ad¬ 
dison  never  erected  any  particular  stand¬ 
ard  ;  he  could  not  help  being  good ;  Becky 
Sharp  says  that  anybody  could  be  good 
with  three  thousand  a  year.  We  doubt 
that,  because  we  have  seen  a  great  many 
people  who  were  extremely  naughty  on 
four  times  the  money.  But  we  say  that 
Addison  was  good,  because  he  had  a  per¬ 
fect  temper,  unswerving  honesty,  and  a 
heart  and  soul  entirely  incapable  of  wrong¬ 
doing  in  any  shape  or  form.  A  world  of 
Addisons  would  be  so  pierfect  that  any 
improvement  on  it  would  become  an  un¬ 
necessary  impertinence :  poor  Ensign 
Steele  had  Addison  and  William  the 
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Third  in  his  mind’s  eye  when  he  wrote 
‘  The  Christian  Hero  ’  and  dedicated  it — 
to  Lord  Cutts! 

The  effect  of  this  work  was  not  by  any 
means  encouraging.  We  knew  an  old  lady 
once,  who,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  said 
grace  before  sitting  down  to  a  rubber  of 
whist.  A  traditional  sporting  parson  is  said 
to  have  given  out  from  the  reading-desk, 
“  the  Collect  for  the  Sunday  next  before  the 
Derby.”  Steele’s  ‘  Christian  Hero  ’  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  mess  of  the  Fusiliers  very 
much  as  though  a  gentleman  were  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  read  prayers  at  Tattersall’s  the  night 
before  the  St.  Leger.  It  was  all  as  good  as — 
as — Addison,  but  it  would  not  do ;  the  fact 
was  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  preach ; 
his  comrades  might  quote  against  him : 

“  Some  parsons  are  like  finger-posts, 

I’ve  often  heard  them  say. 

They  never  go  to  heaven  themselves, 

I3ut  only  point  the  way.” 

A  doctor  who  will  not  take  his  own  me¬ 
dicine  inspires  little  confidence ;  but  when 
a  man  preaches  and  does  not  practise  he 
does  an  infinity  of  positive  harm.  There  is 
no  set  of  men  who  have  served  the  state  bet¬ 
ter,  or  done  more  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
their  associates,  than  the  religious  soldier, 
such  as  a  Gardiner,  a  Havelock,  or  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Willoughby ;  but  then  they  showed 
the  Suit  of  their  teaching  in  their  own  lives ; 
we  fear  that  Steele  did  not 

About  this  time  he  fought  a  duel :  two 
officers  quarrelled,  and  Steele  made  the 
peace  between  them  with  such  success  that 
the  one  with  whom  he  had  used  his  strong¬ 
est  efforts  was  persuaded  that  Steele  was  in 
the  interest  of  his  antagonist  and  challenged 
the  peacemaker.  Steele  was  only  just  re¬ 
covering  from  an  illness,  but  was  forced  to 
go  out,  and  wounded  his  man  very  severely. 
Adams  seems  to  think  that  this  duel  arose 
indirectly  from  the  badinage  which  Steele 
received  about  the  ‘  Christian  Hero he 
certainly  was  in  a  fair  way  of  never  hear¬ 
ing  the  last  of  that  most  ill-timed  publica¬ 
tion.  To  save  his  character  he  wrote  a 
play,  which  being  very  successful,  he  was 
forgiven.  He  had  now  the  character 
which  Mrs.  Quickly  gives  to  John  Rugby. 
“No  tell-tale  nor  breed-hate.  His  worst 
fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer;  he  is 
something  peevish  that  way ;  but  nobody 
but  has  his  fault  Let  that  pass.” 

The  writing  of  a  play  at  that  time  was  a 
rather  audacious  change  from  the  ‘  Christian 
Hero  ’  style  of  literature  :  the  stock  argu- 
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ment  of  most  plays  was  conjugal  infidelity 
of  the  most  shameless  kind.  Lamb,  in  de¬ 
fending  such  plays  as  were  written  by  VVy- 
cherly  and  Vanbrugh,  says  that  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  no  morality  broause  they  were 
written  by  men  who  merely  created  an 
imaginary  picture  of  society  in  which  mo¬ 
rality  was  a  mere  matter  of  philosophical 
speculation  :  not  by  any  means  a  powerful 
defence,  from  the  most  dearly-loved  essay¬ 
ist  of  England  after  Addison  :  the  fact  was 
that  Lamb  could  not  help  admiring  the 
great  constructive  powers  and  the  brilliant 
wit  of  these  plays,  and  so  he  made  the  best 
he  could  of  them ;  he  had  much  better  have 
let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  On  cer¬ 
tain  grounds  they  are  hideously  immoral ; 
a  Jacquerie  or  a  Reign  of  Terror  would  be 
perfectly  justifiable  if  the  morals  of  the 
reigning  class  were  so  atrocious  as  they 
are  described  in  the  plays  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  and  those  immediately  following  it. 
Aphra  Behn  can  be  pretty  strong,  but  she 
is  generally  considered  to  write  on  the  side 
of  virtue :  in  the  majority  of  plays  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
popular  hero  was  the  adulterer.  Lord 
Macaulay  lays  all  this  to  the  credit  of  the 
Puritans ;  Leigh  Hunt  is  rather  more  fee¬ 
ble  in  his  excuses  than  Charles  Lamb  for 
these  astounding  plays.  The  fact  lies  in  a 
nut-shell ;  both  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh 
Hunt  saw  with  their  exquisitely  critical 
eyes  points  of  construction  and  brightness 
of  dialogue  rarely  equalled  in  any  age ;  the 
plays  were  condemned  for  their  immorality, 
yet  they  were  so  good  in  particular  ways 
that  something  had  to  be  said  for  them. 
The  blacker  the  negro,  the  more  whitewash 
required,  and  certainly  Lamb  and  Hunt 
daubed  them  with  somewhat  untempered 
mortar. 

Steele  wrote  a  respectable  play:  Jeremy 
Collier,  in  1698,  had  published  his  attack 
on  the  English  stage.  He  had  won,  hav¬ 
ing  beaten  even  Congreve.  Steele’s  play, 
‘  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  k  la  mode,’  was 
acted  in  1702,  and  Steele  had  the  benefit 
of  seeing  the  change  in  public  opinion. 
‘The  Funeral’  is  respectable,  but  surely 
extremely  dull  reading,  in  spite  of  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  being  like  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray,  far  higher  than  the  men  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  adore,  used  them  as  clothes-horses. 
The  women  are  rather  idiots,  are  they  not  ? 
Why  anybody  wanted  to  marry  any  of  them 
is  rather  a  mystery ;  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  anything ;  they  required  a  great  deal 
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more  winning  than  they  were  worth :  they 
are  intolerably  affected  and  dictatorial  be¬ 
fore  marriage ;  what  they  were  after  one  can 
only  guess. 

'J'he  theory  which  underlies  this  play,  and 
one-half  of  the  more  tolerable  and  virtuous 
plays  and  novels  which  followed,  is  this,  A 
man  is  determined  to  marry  a  particular 
woman,  and  she  at  once  puts  on  every  air 
of  silly  coquetry  of  which  she  is  mistress ; 
the  more  silly  and  petulant  she  is,  the  more 
he  is  supposed  to  be  determined  to  gain  her. 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  nameless  hideous  horrors, 
has  satirised  this  supposed  habit  of  women 
in  a  way  which  makes  one  inclined  to  assist 
Mr.  Calcraft  in  hanging  him.  But  is  the 
fact  true  with  the  majority  of  women,  or 
was  it  ever  true  ?  Men  don’t  want  women 
to  rush  into  their  arms ;  but  a  woman  who 
keeps  a  man  at  bay  too  long,  through  sheer 
humbug,  may  gain  an  ardent  lover,  but  will 
find  herself  linked  to  an  exceedingly  sus¬ 
picious  husband — a  husband  who  watches 
for  her  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  she  lost  in  her  pre-matrirao- 
nial  childishnesses. 

Steele’s  women  are  the  women  of  medi¬ 
ocre  eighteenth  century  comedy  :  and  they 
have  at  times  a  rather  alarming  family  like¬ 
ness  to  Lady  Steele  and  Lady  Warwick,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  of  those  two  ladies 
from  the  extremely  small  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  Both  Addison  and  Steele  seem  to 
have  suffered  from  the  same  domestic  trou¬ 
ble.  Addison,  his  detractors  say,  used  to 
take  refuge  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom  at 
Button’s,  where  he  took  more  wine  than 
was  good  for  a  delicate  constitution  like 
his ;  he  could  not  always  stand  Lady  War¬ 
wick.  Steele  was  in  the  same  trouble.  We 
find  him  writing, 

“  Dearest  Being  on  Earth, — Pardon 
me  if  you  do  not  see  me  till  eleven  o’clock, 
having  met  a  schoolfellow  from  India,  by 
whom  I  am  to  be  infonued  in  things  this 
night  which  extremely  concern  your  obe¬ 
dient  husband,  Richard  Steele.” 

I  W’e  hofie  for  the  sake  of  peace  Lady 

i  Steele  was  asleep  when  he  got  home,  and 
that  he  remembered  to  take  his  boots  off 
I  before  getting  into  bed ;  a  bullying  wife  is 

!  apt  to  make  a  lying  husband,  and  we  do 

not  believe  in  the  schoolfellow  from  India, 
i  Addison  had  to  take  so  much  drink  to  make 
I  him  talk  brilliantly — he  could  never  speak 
in  Parliament — that  Steele  was  generally 
fuddled  before  Addison  began ;  conse- 
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quently  the  suggestion  about  the  boots  is 
not  out  of  place.  Is  it  not  wildly  possible 
that  Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Steele  might 
have  kept  their  husbands  at  home  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  of  treatment,  and  not  driven 
them  to  taverns  for  the  sake  of  society,  by 
simply  assisting  to  entertain  their  husbands’ 
friends  at  home,  and  listening  to  the  best 
conversation  of  the  century  ? 

The  play  of  the  ‘  Tender  Husband  ’  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  then  the  ‘  Lying  Lover.’  The 
latter  play  was  unsuccessful ;  it  is  possible 
that  Steele  attended  to  Jeremy  Collier’s 
strictures  too  closely,  for  he  is  not  only 
dull  but  preaches.  Of  this  play  he  told  a 
startled  House  of  Commons  years  after,  “  it 
was  damned  for  its  piety.” 

The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memo¬ 
ry  of  the  greats  William  might  have  been 
drunk  pottles  deep  by  Steele  but  for  “  the 
little  gentleman  in  black  velvet,”  who 
brought  a  sudden  end  to  that  monarch’s  ca¬ 
reer.  The  King’s  horse  stumbled  on  a 
molehill,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  some 
of  the  Tories,  and  to  the  great  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  Defoe  and  Steele :  Steele,  however, 
was  an  Irishman,  and  managed,  though  en¬ 
tirely  honest,  to  keep  right  side  uppermost. 
A  very  singular  thing  is  told  which  we 
should  like  to  see  verified ;  it  is  said  that 
Steele’s  name  was  the  last  ever  written  down 
for  preferment  by  William  the  Third,  and 
that  the  fact  was  discovered  after  his  death. 
The  story  has  been  told  in  various  ways, 
but  it  seems  to  come  from  Steele  himself, 
who  on  matters  of  this  kind  was  no  liar :  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  but  is 
worth  historically  about  the  same  as  an  ex 
parte  state  paper  from  Fetter  Lane ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  w’orth  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written. 

He  fared  better  than  he  expected  :  it  is 
possible  that  Addison  used  his  influence, 
now  recognised,  from  his  remarkable  tal¬ 
ents  and  blameless  life,  to  get  Steele  ap¬ 
pointed  gazetteer ;  he  was  also  made  gen¬ 
tleman  usher  to  the  Prince  Consort.  He 
left  the  army  and  married ;  his  income  at 
this  time  is  difficult  to  calculate.  He  had 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  gazetteer, 
and  something  from  other  sources :  his 
wife,  who  lived  only  a  few  months,  had  a 
property  in  Barbadoes,  which  he  inherited : 
we,  however,  do  not  find  his  name  on  the 
list  of  estates  on  that  island  forty  years 
later,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
among  the  traditions  of  that  very  aristo¬ 
cratic  dependency.  The  lady  having  died- 
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suddenly,  Steele  very  soon  looked  about 
for  another  helpmate,  also  with  a  little 
property.  The  second  lady  was  Miss 
Scurlock,  of  Llangunner,  Carmarthen,  heir¬ 
ess  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Veni, 
vidi,  vici,  Richard  Steele  might  have  said 
to  himself.  He  was  then,  a  handsome  fel¬ 
low  of  thirty-six,  thirty-two,  or  thirty-one. 
Nobody  seems  to  know,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.  A  Richard 
Steele  was  bom  in  1671.  If  that  was  the 
man,  he  was  thirty-six  in  1707,  at  which 
time  he  married  Miss  Scurlock,  after  a 
wonderfully  short  courtship.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  his  income  to  her  mother  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

£ 

Barbadoes  estate  (let  with  negroes)  .  850 


Gazetteer  office  ....  300 

Gentleman  usher  ....  100 

1250 

Deductions: 

Interest  of  ;^3ooo  debt  .  .  180 

Tax  for  employment  .  .  45 

Remainder  of  income  .  .  1025 


Steele’s  marriage  was  for  some  reason 
private.  Mrs.  Steele  married  without  her 
mother’s  consent,  and  awaited  it  until  she 
would  come  to  him  by  some  process  of 
reasoning  which  we  confess  ourselves  un¬ 
able  to  follow.  He  appears  to  have  pro¬ 
tested  against  it  at  first,  but  then  as  after¬ 
wards  she  appears  to  have  made  him  do 
nearly  as  she  chose.  He  writes  to_  her 
still  as  Mistress  Scurlock: 

“  Madam, — Being  very  uneasy  when 
alisent  from  you,  I  desire  you  would  give 
me  leave  to  come  to  your  house.  Pray 
let  Mrs.  Warren  be  in  the  way  to  admit 
your  obliged  humble  servant, 

“  Richard  Steele.” 

Ten  days  after  this  he  is  still  asking  for 
her  mother's  consent,  and  concealing  the 
fact  that  they  were  married.  He  compli¬ 
ments  his  wife  on  her  filial  \’irtue  in  only 
consenting  to  come  to  his  arms  with  her 
mother’s  blessing.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Mrs.  Steele’s  sudden  accession  of  filial 
piety  after  marrying  without  her  mother’s 
leave  had  something  to  do  with  the  old 
lady’s  power  of  administering  the  proper¬ 
ty :  it  is  evident,  however,  that  everything 
was  soon  comfortable  as  far  as  Mrs.  Scur¬ 
lock  was  concerned ;  and  they  shortly  after 
started  housekeeping  on  a  scale  which 
would  have  required  about  double  their 


income,  had  the  income  even  existed, 
which  it  did  not.  Steele  scarcely  saw  six 
hundred  pounds  cash  in  reality  :  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  debt  when  he  married.  During 
his  motlier-in-law’s  lifetime  he  only  got 
from  the  Welsh  estate  what  she  chose  to 
give  him,  and  on  this  he  and  his  wife  start¬ 
ed  a  style  of  living  which  would  take 
ne.nrly  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  now. 
His  excuse  was  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  up  appearances.  This  laud¬ 
able  effort  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  dis¬ 
play  only  gained  him  one  eminent  acquain¬ 
tance,  that  is  to  say,  the  Sheriff  of  Middle¬ 
sex  :  when  he  ultimately  got  out  of  debt, 
or  nearly  so,  he  died.  He  started  with  a 
town  house;  a  country  house  at  Hampton 
Court,  near  Lord  Halifax ;  a  carriage  and 
pair,  sometimes  with  four  horses,  a  riding 
horse  for  Mrs.  Steele,  and  every  thing  else 
in  proportion.  Addison  lent  him  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  which  he,  as  we  have  said 
before,  repaid ;  but  nothing  could  keep 
such  extravagance  from  continual  trouble. 
Why  Mrs.  Steele  allowed  it  is  a  question 
which  is  easily  answered,  she  was  not  in 
possession  of  facts :  Steele  did  not  know 
the  state  of  his  own  affairs,  and  believed 
in  the  most  agreeable  view  of  them ;  this 
he  magnified  and  decorated  to  make  him¬ 
self  agreeable  to  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
was  utterly  in  love  ;  she  developed  into  a 
“  screw,”  but  can  w'e,  on  the  whole,  blame 
the  poor  lady  because  she  was  not  a  Mrs. 
Micawber,  and  had  not  the  charming  hab¬ 
it  which  that  lady  had  of  believing  with  a 
splendid  devotion  in  the  financial  ability 
of  an  entirely  thriftless  husband  ? 

Starting  almost  at  the  very  first,  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  from  Steele’s  letters  to  his 
wife  that  he  was  in  difficulties,  and  that 
she  gradually  had  got  the  habit  of  facing 
facts,  and  of  letting  him  know,  sometimes 
with  very  little  gentleness,  that  he  was  not 
(financijdly)  the  man  she  took  him  to  be. 
She  was  devoted  to  him  in  the  most  pro¬ 
per  manner,  but  her  devotion  took  the  form 
of  such  extreme  anxiety  about  his  well¬ 
being  that  the  domestic  hearth  seems  to 
have  been  warmed  by  something  stronger 
than  sea-coal ;  that  is  an  elegant  way  of 
saying  that  she  made  the  hou^  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  No  novelist,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  as  yet  attempted  to  sketch  the 
character  of  an  invisible  woman  from  the 
letters  of  her  husband ;  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  no  person  alive  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  in  giving  the  world  a  detailed  cha- 
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racier  from  almost  purely  one-sided  evi¬ 
dence,  except  George  Eliot,  who  is  capable 
of  anything.  The  only  attempt  ever  made 
in  that  way  was  by  a  Frenchman  irt  the 
‘  Famille  Benoiton.’  In  that  piece,  the  wo¬ 
man  who  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  family 
by  neglect,  is  never  seen,  and  only  heard 
of  periodically  by  the  fact  that  she  is  not  at 
home.  “  Oii  esi  Madtime  t"  is  asked  con¬ 
tinually.  “  ElU  est  sortie”  is  the  answer. 
At  last,  at  the  denouement,  when  she  might 
have  been  of  some  use,  the  question  is 
asked,  but  is  answered  with  a  slight  diffe¬ 
rence.  Madame  has  been  at  home,  but  is 
once  more  gone  out.  Mrs.  Steele,  or  Lady 
Steele  is  practically  as  unreal  a  person 
as  Madame  Benoiton,  she  never  appears. 
A  parallel  between  her  and  the  French 
lady  holds  only  partially  good,  however : 
the  author,  whether  of  novel  or  of  play, 
who  would  sketch  the  relations  between 
Steele  and  his  wife,  must  draw  on  his  ima¬ 
gination  so  far  as  to  represent  fact — a 
very  difficult  thing,  only  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  a  very  first-rate  hand.  Our  imagi¬ 
nary  author  would  have  to  represent  a  per¬ 
fectly  doting  husband,  doting  to  imbecili¬ 
ty,  who  is  eternally  making  excuses  for  not 
coming  home ;  and  a  wife  who  is  continu¬ 
ally  wanting  him  to  come  home  soon,  and 
then  making  his  home  so  excessively  dis¬ 
agreeable  that  he  is  glad  to  get  out  of  it 
again.  The  (we  hope)  imaginary  wife  of 
Albert  Diirer  was  not  more  disagreeable 
at  times  than  Lady  Steele ;  it  would  'take 
the  pen  of  a  Richter  to  describe  her.  Only 
a  nagging  woman  is  capable  of  driving  an 
honest  fellow  like  Steele  into  such  mean 
subterfuges  to  avoid  her  company  unless 
he  could  be  assured  of  her  temper.  The 
woman  was  disappointed  in  her  husband’s 
finances ;  she  on  the  whole  behaved  well, 
but  hers  was  not  a  bosom  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  head,  find  peace,  and  start 
again  diligent  and  newly  strung  for  fi’esh 
effort ;  the  encouragement  he  got  was  from 
his  friends :  Addison  was  Steele’s  wife. 
They  quarrelled,  it  is  true,  and  Steele  was 
in  the  wrong ;  but  Addison  was  the  dear¬ 
est  friend  which  Steele  ever  had,  and 
Steele’s  fnendship  for  Addison  outlasted 
everything. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
declares  that  Steele , never  did  any  good 
wthout  Addison’s  assistance.  Surely  there 
is  a  moral  inaccuracy  here ;  yet  practically 
there  is  very  much  truth  in  it  Like  many 
other  of  the  critical  bulls  originally  issued 


from  Buccleugh  Place,  Edinburgh,  N.B., 
it  makes  one  angry  until  we  see  the  partia 
truth  contained  in  it  Steele  had  no  home, 
and  he  was  partly  lost  without  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  real  better  half,  Addison ;  but 
to  say  that  he  was  powerless  without  him 
is  to  speak  inaccurately.  Lord  Macaulay 
desired  to  prove  that  Addison  would,  in  a 
future  state,  sit  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Whigs  in  heaven,  himself  included ;  no¬ 
body  ever  doubted  the  fact  except  sinners 
and  Tories ;  but  in  proving  it  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  in  run¬ 
ning  down  Steele.  Steele  had  to  write 
against  time,  with  a  wife  continually  de¬ 
manding  money ;  he  did  a  vast  number  of 
things  without  any  assistance  from  Addi¬ 
son  at  all ;  and  he  certainly  as  an  origina¬ 
tor  beat  Addison  hollow.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  we  should  have  had  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  without  Steele,  though  .Addison  has 
developed  the  character  in  its  most  tender 
and  ornamental  points ;  qr  that  Steele’s  best 
papers  could  have  been  written  with  the 
dread  of  the  invasion  of  a  scolding  woman 
into  his  study.  Steele’s  home  was  not  hap¬ 
py,  and  so  his  best  papers  were  written  at 
his  office  or  at  worse  places.  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  does  not  allow  for  a  foolish  woman 
or  an  unhappy  home. 

One  fragment  of  a  letter  fi-om  Mrs. 
Steele  to  her  husband  is  extremely  sad. 
The  poor  lady  and  he  had  been  quarrel¬ 
ling,  and  very  likely  he  was  in  the  wrong ; 
the  chances  are  about  even  that  he  was. 
She  writes,  “  It  is  but  an  addition  to  our 
uneasiness  to  be  at  variance  with  one  an¬ 
other.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  of¬ 
fended  you.  God  forgive  you  for  adding 
to  the  sorrow  of  a  heavy  heart.  That  is 
above  all  sorrow,  but  for  your  sake.” 

Ah,  Mrs.  Steele !  half  a  dozen  such  let¬ 
ters  as  that  and  your  lover,  who  wrote  to 
you  as  a  lover  to  the  end,  would  have  been 
at  your  feet,  not  as  a  lover  but  as  a  hus¬ 
band;  you  would  never  have  had  him 
write  to  you  about  “  your  rival  A — s — n  ” 
(Addison).  We  may  misjudge  the  woman, 
and  we  hope  that  we  do :  we  can  go  no 
further  with  her.  She  had  lived  a  peace¬ 
ful  life  before  she  married  him,  possibly, 
though  not  a  fine  one.  She  had  at  first  a 
grand  time  of  it  with  her  carriage,  and 
then  things  went  badl3' :  she  seems  never 
to  have  exerted  herself,  and  to  have  made 
her  home  uncomfortable,  not  through  un¬ 
kindness,  but  through  simple  petulance. 
That  she  could  act  bravely  on  what  most 
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women  consider  a  great  matter  there  is  no 
doubt  Steele  confessed  to  her  that  he 
had  an  illegitimate  daughter.  She  took 
the  young  lady  into  her  house  and  treated 
her  in  a  way  which  made  her  own  children 
jealous.  To  intending  novelists  we  may 
mention  that  the  young  lady  was  lovely 
and  accomplished ;  that  Steele  intended  to 
marry  her  to  Richard  Savage,  with  a  dow¬ 
ry  of  one  thousand  pounds  (where  the 
thousand  pounds  was  to  come  from  does 
not  appear)  ;  that  Steele,  discovering  the 
real  character  of  Savage,  broke  off  the  ar¬ 
rangement  j  that  the  young  lady  married 
a  tradesman  below  her  and  became  a  saint¬ 
ly  person,  while  Richard  Savage  followed 
the  path  which  he  had  chalked  out  for 
himself  early  in  life,  and  went  to  the  devil. 
If  a  young  novelist  cannot  make  a  tale 
out  of  that,  he  or  she  had  better  quit  the 
trade  at  once. 

The  ‘  Tatler,’  one  of  the  greatest  English 
classics,  is  but  rarely  read  now.  Steele 
originated  it,  without  the  least  idea  that  it 
was  to  live  as  long  as  the  language  is  spo¬ 
ken.  Addison,  not  long  gone  to  Ireland, 
backed  him  up,  certainly  as  early  as  the 
eighteenth  paper.  Steele  says  about  Ad¬ 
dison,  “  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary. 
When  I  had  once  called  him  in  I  could 
not  subsist  without  dependence  on  him.” 
Addison  wrote  forty-one  papers  out  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Steele  originat¬ 
ed  it,  and  also  brought  it  to  an  end,  in  a 
way  for  which  we  are  unable  to  account. 
It  IS  certain  that  he  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  both  by  the  original  publication 
and  the  republication  in  volumes. 

The  ‘  Spectator  ’  followed  at  bnce ;  that 
collection  of  essays  and  stories,  a  large 
portion  of  which  many  of  us  have  had  to 
translate  into  Latin  prose  for  about  six 
years  of  our  life.  The  sentiments  are  tran¬ 
scendent,  the  English  prose  absolutely  in¬ 
comparable  ;  but  whether  for  virtuous 
sentiment  or  admirable  English,  Addison 
reigns  supreme,  though  Tickell,  Steele,  and 
Budgell  run  him  hard  at  times.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  is  greatly 
read  now,  save  for  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will  Honeycomb, 
both  creations  of  Steele.  We  have  just 
read  the  inimitably  witty  and  pathetic  love 
story  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  and  it  appears 
to  us  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago ;  the  more  often  you  read  it  the  more  the 
judgment  of  your  early  insight  is  confirm¬ 
ed.  It  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
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guages,  and  those  who  say  that  it  is  the 
most  outrageous  piece  of  twaddling  balder¬ 
dash  in  the  language  are  entirely  wrong  : 
there  are  many  worse.  The  sentiments 
are  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  absolutely 
faultless :  the  only  question  which  could 
possibly  arise  in  a  degraded  mind  is  this : 
whether  the  young  lady  was  worth  all  the 
trouble  ?  To  say  that  Hilpa  had  the  re¬ 
motest  resemblance  to  Lady  Warwick  is  to 
say  more  than  we  dare ;  yet  the  paper  goes 
to  the  world  with  Addison’s  name,  and  the 
circumstances  are  not  entirely  dissimilar. 

The  ‘  Spectator  ’  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  1712.  Addison  published  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  volume  in  1714  without  Steele’s  help. 
Therefore  the  story  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum 
was  written  two  years  before  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Warwick.  Steele  meanwhile 
had  started  the  ‘  Guardian  ’in  1713,  with 
a  new  set  of  characters  and  a  new  set  of 
writers.  Addison,  as  usual,  came  to  his 
aid,  and  wrote  forty-one  papers  to  Steele’s 
eighty-two,  the  rest,  numbering  forty-two, 
Were  written  by  the  great  Bishop  Berkeley 
— who  wrote  fourteen — Alexander  Pope, 
and  John  Gay,  Phillips,  and  Rowe  :  it  is 
possible  that  no  paper  has  ever  had  such 
a  list  of  great  classical  names  among  its 
contributory  before  or  since.  This  will 
hardly  be  disputed  when  we  add  to  the 
names  above  mentioned  those  of  Hughes, 
Budgell,  Tickell,  Parnell,  Wotton,  and 
Young  (‘  Night  Thoughts  ’).  It  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  such  a  paper  should  come  to 
an  abrupt  end,  but  it  most  undoubtedly 
did  so,  and  left  Steele  in  a  heavy  quarrel 
with  Swift.  It  was  a  very  ugly  thing  to 
quarrel  with  Swift,  and  there  is  little  good 
in  raking  it  up.  Steale  charged  Swift  with 
being  the  ‘  Examiner.’  Swift  denied  it  to 
Addison,  saying  that  he  had  saved  Steele 
from  ruin  by  his  political  power :  Addison 
showed  the  letter  to  Steele  :  Steele  wrote 
to  Swift,  laughing  at  his  claim  of  having 
saved  him :  Swift’s  reply  is  grinding  and 
terrible.  He  could  be  inexorably  harsh, 
and  was  master  of  a  certain  kind  of  fence ; 
Steele  was  no  match  for  him  in  the 
Dean’s  own  peculiar  manner.  The  Dean 
had  a  point,  and  that  was  that  he  had 
certainly  pleaded  for  Steele  to  Harley ;  he 
made  the  most  of  this  ;  but  Steele  knew, 
or  thought  he  knew,  that  the  Dean  was 
lying  hard  about  his  connection  with  the 
Tory  paper,  the  ‘  Examiner.’  The  Dean 
was  this  kind  of  man — a  man  rather  un¬ 
common,  though  there  are  a  few  in  rather 
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eminent  positions  even  now  :  he  loved 
power ;  he  loved  to  hold  a  card  in  his 
hand  against  a  man,  and  let  him  know 
that  he  held  it  He  held  such  a  card 
against  Steele,  and  thought  that  he  should 
smash  him  by  playing  it.  Steele  made  him 
play  it,  and  then  laughed  in  his  face,  ask¬ 
ing  him  what  was  the  next  card.  There 
was  no  other.  Steele,  the  soldier,  the 
playwright,  the  Bohemian,  stood  simply 
on  his  own  legs,  and  said,  Here  am  I, 
Richard  Steele  :  you,  Jonathan  Swift,  can’t 
say  or  do  anything  against  me  which  has 
not  been  said  and  done  before  :  you  have 
no  more  to  say  against  me  ;  I  have  my 
friends,  you  have  yours;  let  us  see  who’s  the 
best  man.”  Nothing  in  this  world  is  so  dan¬ 
gerous  as  driving  an  honest  man,  of  good 
ability,  with  a  wife  to  back  him  up,  into  a 
corner.  Swift,  wifeless,  tried  it,  and  Swift 
came  out  second-best :  but  he  never  forgave 
Steele.  The  wretched  man  wrote  enve¬ 
nomed  personal  attacks  on  Richard  Steele 
which  Steele  never  could  by  any  chiince 
have  read,  and  when  he  was  quite  happy. 
In  the  country  once  we  heard  one  man 
say  to  an  eminent  author,  “  You  caught  it 

in  the - last  week."  “Did  I  ?”  said 

the  other.  “  As  I  never  see  that  paper,  I 
do  not  particularly  care.” 

One  of  the  things  which  half  ruined 
Steele  for  some  time  was  the  publication  of 
the  now  celebrated  ‘  Guardian  ’  on  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk.  The 
sentence  which  gave  most  offence  was, 
“  The  British  nation  expects  the  immedi¬ 
ate  demolition  of  Dunkirk.”  This  would 
be  about  equivalent  to  saying  now,  “  The 
British  nation  expects  that  her  Majesty 
will  see  the  treaty  with  Russia  carried  out 
in  its  integrity.”  A  most  harmless  sen¬ 
tence,  but  one  which  was  thought  by 
those  who  chose  to  think  so,  among  others 
by  Swift,  to  be  a  deadly  insult  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge,  at  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  a  petition 
was  lodged  against  him  for  bribery,  but 
was  never  pursued ;  his  enemies  intended 
to  inflict  a  much  more  serious  blow  on 
him  than  the  mere  loss  of  an  election. 
He  was  duly  elected  in  August,  1713,  and 
took  his  seat  the  next  March,  having 
meanwhile  written  a  very  violent  Whig 
pamphlet,  ‘  The  Crisis,’  and  three  papers 
in  the  ‘  Englishman,’  which  contained 
some  pretty  strong  reflections  upon  Queen 
Anne.  His  first  parliamentary  experience 


was  the  extremely  unpleasant  one  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  defend  himself  before  the  House  on 
a  charge  of  sedition.  Robert  Walpole 
spoke  for  him,  as  did  also  Walpole’s  bro¬ 
ther,  Horace,  with  Lords  Lumley,  Hinch- 
inbroke,  and  Finch.  Lord  Finch  had 
reason  to  speak  in  Steele’s  favor,  for 
when  his  sister  had  been  attacked  by  the 
‘  Examiner  ’  for  knitting  in  church  “  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  and  the 
Queen  ”  (“  Write  God  first,”  says  Dogber¬ 
ry),  Steele  somewhat  savagely  defended 
the  lovely  sinner,  who  was  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Somerset.  Young  Lord  Finch 
had  never  spoken  before,  and  when  he 
got  on  his  legs  he  found  that  he  could  not 
say  one  word.  “  I  can’t  speak  for  the 
man,  but  I’d  fight  for  him,”  blundered  out 
the  honest  young  nobleman,  sitting  down. 
The  House  was  so  pleased  with  his  mo¬ 
desty  and  pluck  that  they  forced  him  on 
his  legs  again,  on  which  Lord  Finch  sud¬ 
denly  found  his  tongue  and  astonished  the 
House  by  a  most  capital  speech.  Steele, 
however,  was  expelled  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  248  against  154.  Hallam  says 
that  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  so  identified  itself 
with  the  executive  administration  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  sovereign’s  person  as  to 
consider  itself  libelled  by  those  who  im¬ 
pugned  its  measures.  There  is  no  appeal 
against  Mr.  Hallam,  and  so  we  are  safe  in 
writing  down  his  account  of  the  matter. 

Steele  now  retired  into  private  life,  ex¬ 
cept  as  far  as  literature  was  concerned. 
He  writes  to  his  wife  exhorting  her  not  to 
be  dismayed,  and  also  that  some  one  has 
paid  in  three  thousand  pounds  to  his  ac¬ 
count.  He  was  but  a  short  time  under  a 
cloud  ;  Queen  Anne  died  on  the  ist  of 
August,  and  the  tables  were  completely 
turned. 

“  Dear  Prue, — I  have  been  loaded  with 
compliments  by  the  Regency.  I  am  as¬ 
sured  of  something  immediately.  I  desire 
you  to  send  me  a  guinea.  I  shall  have 
cash  in  the  morning. 

“  Rich.  Steele.” 

The  license  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
having  expired,  it  was  renewed,  Steele  be¬ 
ing  patentee,  and  receiving  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  year  from  Colley  Cibber 
and  the  other  managers.  He  was  made 
Surveyor  of  the  Hampton  Court  Stables, 
a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  and  a  deputy- 
lieutenant.  He  was  also  elected  to  Par- 
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liament  for  Boroughbridge,  and  took  Prue 
for  a  jaunt  to  York,  when  he  went  to  his 
election,  at  which  place  she  stayed,  he  go¬ 
ing  on  to  Boroughbridge  alone,  and  pro¬ 
mising  her  faithfully  not  to  get  drunk. 
But  poor  Prue  was  not  long  to  remain 
Mrs.  Steele  :  a  grand  banquet  was  given 
by  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  Middlesex  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  Lord  Clare,  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  King  was  drawn  up.  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele,  Esq.,  M.P.,  wrote  it  for  them, 
and  became  Sir  Richard  Steele,  while  poor 
honest  Prue,  for  whom  the  close  of  all 
earthly  honors  and  all  earthly  vexations 
was  approaching,  became  her  ladyship. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  splendid 
banquet  to  two  hundred  persons,  with  all 
kinds  of  wine.  Addison  wrote  some  lines 
of  exquisite  wit,  which  were  spoken  after 
dinner,  and  which  gave  the  character  of 
Steele  in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  his  his- 
'  tory  is  complete :  all  Steele’s  projects  and 
mistakes  are  touched  on  with  a  loving 
hand,  and  at  last  the  guests  are  informed 
in  confidence  that  their  host  intends  to 
convert  the  Pope  immediately. 

Steele  was,  however,  only  moderately 
rewardetl  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
party,  which  in  reality  had  not  been  very 
great.  Walpole  sent  him  five  hundred 
pounds  as  a  present,  and  he  must  have 
made  a  tolerable  sum  by  literature.  The 
Rebellion  of  1715  came  on,  and  Steele  be¬ 
came  a  commissioner  of  forfeited  estates. 
About  the  end  of  August,  1716,  Lady  Steele 
left  him  with  the  children,  while  she  went  for 
about  a  year  to  her  mother’s  at  Carmarthen. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  quarrel,  but 
Steele  seems  to  have  been  most  beggarly 
poor  for  some  reason  :  he  writes,  “  We  had 
not,  when  you  left  us,  an  inch  of  candle  or 
a  pound  of  coal  in  the  house,  but  we  do 
not  want  now.”  Steele’s  letters  to  his 
wife  thus  far  are  rather  wearisome,  for 
Lady  Steele  seems  to  have  generally  been 
in  a  bad  humor,  and  once  complains  that 
he  owes  her  eight  hundred  pounds,  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  take  care  of  his  soul ;  he  gives 
her  the  same  advice  and  denies  the  debt. 
Old  Mrs.  Scurlock  died,  and  there  may 
have  been  some  amelioration  of  their  af¬ 
fairs  ;  but  Steele  was  bound  to  make  his 
fortune  to  please  his  wife,  and,  in  order  to 
gain  that  end,  threw  a  large  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  a  plan  for  bringing  ^h  to  London 
alive.  Salmon  was  then  about  five  shil¬ 
lings  a  p>ound  when  it  could  be  got  in  the 
Thames  ;  the  attempt  was  made  to  bring 


it  from  the  Irish  rivers,  but  the  fish  dashed 
themselves  to  pieces  in  the  transit,  and 
the  thing  was  a  failure  :  it  shared  the  fate 
of  his  early  efforts  after  the  philosopher’s 
stone. 

Lady  Steele,  to  whom  we  hope  we 
have  done  justice,  returned  to  him,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  happy  together. 
Steele  had  previously  been  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  been  well  received.  In 
1718  we  find  him  at  Blenheim  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1718,  Lady  Steele  died,  he 
having,  with  all  his  faults  of  commission 
and  omission,  been  as  much  a  lover  as  a 
husband  to  her  until  the  last.  She  was 
only  forty  when  she  died,  he  being  about 
forty-eight :  much  as  she  may  have  had  to 
undergo  from  her  husband’s  carelessness 
in  money  matters,  he  never  gave  her  one 
moment’s  uneasiness  on  the  score  of  jea¬ 
lousy. 

The  loss  of  the  woman  he  loved  so 
dearly  was  quickly  followed  by  the  es¬ 
trangement  of  the  dearest  friend  he  had 
ever  known.  Lord  Sunderland  introduc¬ 
ed  a  bill  limiting  the  number  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  is  to  say,  preventing 
the  creation  of  fresh  peers  by  the  sovereign 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  any  political 
measure  through  the  Upper  House. 
Steele  was  furious  at  the  measure,  and 
published  a  paper  called  the  ‘  Plebeian,’  in 
which  he  argued  that  the  limiting  of  the 
number  of  the  peers  gave  them  an  al¬ 
most  overwhelming  power,  for  they  be¬ 
came  an  oligarchy  almost  under  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  court,  whereas,  by  giving  the 
sovereign  the  power  of  creating  a  majori¬ 
ty  in  their  chamber,  they  were  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  will  of  the  nation  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  sovereign.  He  does 
not  seem  to  notice  that  the  House  of 
Lords  exists  only  by  the  will  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  that  is,  in  reality,  by  the  will  of  the 
ministry,  for  no  nobleman  can  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  without  a  call 
from  the  Crown.  Addison  took  an  entire¬ 
ly  opposite  view  from  Steele  in  the  ‘  Old 
Whig.’  The  end  was  a  quarrel,  in  which 
we  think  Steele,  though  he  was  right  in 
his  argument,  was  wrong  in  his  conduct : 
he  should  have  been  more  resp>ectful  to 
Addison.  The  bill  was  lost,  and  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  crown  remains ;  but  it  was  a 
bitter  victory  for  Steele,  living  as  he  did 
by  the  breath  of  the  ministry.  His  perse¬ 
cution  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his  loss 
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of  fortune,  his  quiet  retirement  to  Carmar¬ 
then,  where  he  forgot  his  quarrel  with 
Dennis,  with  Addison — every  thing — in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  end,  our  space  gives 
us  no  room  to  narrate.  At  the  end  he 
had  no  enemies  save  Swift  and  Dennis. 
Vast  sums  of  money  for  those  times  must 
have  passed  through  his  hands.  Adams 
considers  that  the  loss  of  his  patent  as  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Comedians  amounted  to  a 
fine  of  ^10,000  !  In  1722,  when  his 
‘  Conscious  Lovers  ’  was  acted,  the  King 
sent  him  j^soo.  Little  seems  to  have  re- 
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mained.  The  early  mass  of  debt  was  too 
overwhelming. 

A  good  man,  and  a  very  clever  one. 
He  had  one  great  blessing  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Addison  ;  he  had  one  great  mis¬ 
fortune,  a  posthumous  reputation  greater 
than  his  own.  He  lived  with  Addison, 
worked  with  Addison,  and  is  always  spok¬ 
en  of  in  comparison  with  him.  Addison 
was  so  greatly  his  superior,  that  Richard 
Steele  will  suffer  for  all  time  by  enforced 
comparison  with  a  much  grander  man. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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To  the  average  English  understanding 
the  typical  archaeologist  or  antiquarian 
must  be  a  sore  puzzle,  or  at  least  he  would 
be  a  sore  puzzle  if  the  average  English  un¬ 
derstanding  ever  troubled  itself  to  try  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  any  thing  that 
is  not  more  or  less  a  reproduction  of  itself. 
And  the  average  Englishman  is  in  the 
habit  of  setting  down  all  things  that  do 
not  seem  instantly  profitable  to  himself  as, 
on  the  whole,  unworthy  his  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  Everything  that  is  old,  and  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
nineteenth-century  gains,  and  pleasures, 
and  what  he  calls  progress  and  civilization, 
is  passed  by  as  practically  worthless ;  de¬ 
serving  only  of  being  stowed  away  in 
those  singularly  dull  institutions,  known  as 
museums,  which  exist  all  over  the  country, 
but  which  apparently  are  frequented  by 
nobody  at  all. 

The  objects  of  the  love  of  these  anti¬ 
quarians  vary,  indeed,  in  their  degrees  of 
unattractiveness.  Coins,  for  instance,  and 
medals  are  among  the  dullest  of  the  dull 
things  that  fanatical  collectors  gather  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  what  is  their  dulness  compared 
to  the  dulness  of  inscriptions  ?  What  can 
possibly  be  the  reason  for  gathering  to¬ 
gether  a  host  of  inscriptions  which  nobody 
can  read  without  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  which  tell  nothing  more,  when  they 
are  really  made  out,  than  that  somebody 
did  something  at  some  pericxi  or  other, 
which  is  not  of  the  smallest  interest  to  any 
but  a  few  scholars  who  care  for  nothing 
but  old  books  ?  Illuminated  old  books — 
they  generally  go  by  the  name  of  “  illumi¬ 
nated  missals” — are  quite  another  thing, 
because  of  the  beauty  of  their  paintings ; 


and  if  their  contents  are  of  the  Papistical 
kind,  that  is  of  small  importance,  as  one 
need  not  read  the  writing,”  which  in 
truth  is  usually  very  difficult  to  read,  and 
so  can  do  no  harm.  They  are  interesting, 
too,  as  showing  that  even  in  the  dark  ages 
there  was  some  artistic  feeling  among  the 
people ;  while  their  colors  are  lovely. 
“  Why,  you  have  got  the  new  London 
green  here  !”  exclaimed  a  young  lady  not 
long  ago,  when  she  was  shown  one  of  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Libra¬ 
ry  at  Oxford ;  an  exclamation  which  might 
possibly  have  indicated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  revolution  of  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  person  who  ut¬ 
tered  it. 

Architectural  relics,  again,  possess  wide¬ 
ly  different  degrees  of  attractiveness  or 
non-attractiveness  for  the  non  archaeological 
observer.  'There  are  some  persons,  it  is 
true,  and  chiefly  we  have  observed,  among 
women,  whose  one  idea  seems  to  be  that 
whatever  looks  excessively  old  must  be  of 
peculiar  interest  and  value.  Such  {)ersons 
are  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  sincerest  re¬ 
gard,  especially  when  they  really  are  of 
that  sex  which  values  novelty  as  identical 
with  beauty,  and  rarely  cares  for  architec¬ 
ture  in  any  shape  whatever.  'There  is  al¬ 
ways  something  to  be  made  out  of  a  person 
who  loves  what  is  old,  or  at  least  exhibits 
a  modest  uninstructed  faith  in  that  which 
has  survived  through  generations  long 
gone  by.  First  of  all,  he — or  it  should  ra¬ 
ther  be  said,  she — is  above  the  vulgar  love 
for  the  fashionable  and  the  new.  She 
cannot  be  one  of  those  who  think  Paris 
the  most  delightful  city  in  the  world  be¬ 
cause  in  every  fifth  or  sixth  shop  is  written 
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up  the  magic  word  “  nouveaut^s.”  She 
must  possess  within  herself  the  elements 
of  the  true  historic  instinct,  and  be  able  to 
regard  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  recog¬ 
nise  in  the  life  of  those  who  have  been 
dead  for  thousands  of  years  the  elementa¬ 
ry  beginnings  of  the  life  of  to-day.  She 
might  even  be  susceptible  of  philological 
speculations,  and  feel  a  positive  interest  in 
her  own  Sanscrit  origin. 

Such  thinkers,  as  has  been  just  observed, 
are' usually  to  be  found  among  women; 
for  men,  for  the  most  part,  instinctively 
begin  to  discriminate,  and  are  suspicious 
of  being  taken  in.  Their  faith  in  the  relics 
of  the  past  is  largely  mingled  with  doubt, 
just  as  they  receive  the  assertions  of  the 
clerical  profession  with  little  of  that  un¬ 
questioning  assent  which  is  yielded  by 
women.  They  are  prone  to  regard  the 
enthusiastic  antiquarian  as  a  being  of  some¬ 
what  limited  capacities,  and  as  a  p>erson- 
age  whose  opinions  in  matters  of  real  life 
are  of  little  worth.  This  is  pure  Philistin¬ 
ism,  indeed ;  which  cannot  conceive  a 
real  devotion  to  literary  or  artistic  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  be  consistent  with  that  thorough 
consecration  of  the  faculties  to  one’s  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  which  alone,  as  they 
fancy,  can  ensure  success.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  patients  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  distinguished  London  surgeon  would 
begin  to  doubt  his  professional  skill,  if 
they  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
proficients  in  the  art  of  etching  that  Eng¬ 
land  can  produce.  If  George  Grote  the 
historian  had  been  known  by  the  custom¬ 
ers  of  his  bank  to  be  a  fiddler  as  well  as  a 
devoted  student  of  Greek  literature,  would 
they  not  have  been  more  than  doubtful  as 
to  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  nature 
of  investments,  and  preferred  a  banker 
who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  any 
coinage  but  that  which  passes  current  to¬ 
day  ?  How  many,  too,  are  there  who 
are  aware  that  music  was  the  special  re¬ 
creation  of  that  most  crabbed  and  pro- 
foundest  of  writers  on  jurisprudence,  Jere¬ 
my  Benthara  himself? 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  world  is 
right  in  its  suspicions,  when  it  sees  an  in¬ 
congruous  subject  perpetually  thrust  for¬ 
ward  at  inappropriate  times,  and  the  char¬ 
latan  in  the  domain  of  thought  suggests 
the  presence  of  the  rogue  in  another. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a 
hard-headed  and  old-fashioned  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
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College  funds,  and  who  kept  them  at  a 
well-known  London  banking-house,  where 
the  chief  partner  made  excessive  profes¬ 
sions  of  religion.  “  What  does  the  man 
mean  ?”  said  the  old  canon ;  “  whenever 
I  go  up  about  the  College  accounts,  he 
begins  talking  about  theology.  I  am  sure 
there  is  something  wrong  behind  the 
scenes.”  And  he  withdrew  the  College 
money  accordingly;  and  not  long  after¬ 
wards  the  three  partners  in  the  bank  were 
all  arraigned  and  convicted  for  felony. 

So,  too,  there  are  antiquarians  who, 
though  perfectly  honest  in  their  love  for  the 
antique,  are  yet  so  undiscriminating  in  their 
passion  that  they  give  a  sort  of  color  to  the 
scoffs  of  the  non-antiquarian  portion  of  the 
human  race.  A  relic  may  be  very  old,  and 
yet  very  ugly,  or  very  worthless.  There 
are  many  deluded  souls,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  antiquarians,  who 
believe  in  the  priceless  value  of  a  Queen 
Anne’s  farthing;  whereas  these  fartliings 
are  simply  scarce,  and  can  be  got  any  day, 
by  any  well-instructed  collector,  for  the 
sum  of  five  shillings.  Then  there  is  the 
ultra-Gothic  race,  who  hold  that  every 
church,  castle,  house,  window,  moulding, 
or  sample  of  wood  or  iron,  produced  be¬ 
tween  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry 
the  Seventh,  must  be  admirable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  Are  not  the  results 
of  this  illusion  to  be  seen  everywhere  ?  Is 
there  a  town  in  England  where  some 
grotesque  erection  is  not  justified  by  its 
architect  on  the  ground  that  ail  its  details 
are  taken  from  some  mediaeval  example  ? 
As  if  the  human  race  in  the  Gothic  period 
was  freed  from  that  intermixture  of  men 
of  naturally  bad  artistic  proclivities  which 
troubles  us  so  grievously  in  these  latter 
days. 

The  love  of  what  is  old  is,  indeed,  often 
an  undiscriminating  tenderness,  or  it  is 
narrow  in  its  conceptions,  or  is  ham[)ered 
by  its  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true 
archaeology,  as  a  science  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  not  mere  natu¬ 
ral  obtuseness,  so  much  as  a  want  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  basis  on  which  all  his¬ 
tory  rests,  which  makes  men,  not  simply 
indifferent  to  antiquarian  studies,  but  care¬ 
less  as  to  their  relative  degrees  of  impor¬ 
tance,  even  when  they  are  by  no  means 
absolutely  indifferent  to  them.  Mere  anti- 
quarianism  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  form 
of  dilettante  work,  which  is  very  harmless. 
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and  produces  practically  pleasant  results. 
Such,  too,  is  the  purely  artistic  study  of 
the  achievements  of  the  past,  which  draws 
and  measures  buildings  and  their  details 
with  a  view  to  their  modem  application 
in  the  buildings  of  the  day.  But  this  is 
not  true  archaeology,  whose  office  it  is 
to  aid  in  the  uplifting  of  the  veil  that 
hides  the  life  of  our  fathers  from  our 
eyes,  under  the  feeling  that  they  were 
our  fathers,  and  that  our  existing  life, 
social,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  life  which  exhibited 
itself  in  these  long-buried  or  long-misun¬ 
derstood  remains,  which  the  enlightened 
observer  now  studies  with  ever-increasing 
ardor  and  delight  As  it  happens,  too, 
it  is  in  those  very  relics  of  antiquity 
which  have  least  charm  for  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque  that  the  real  archaeolo¬ 
gist  finds  his  most  important  treasures. 
We  may  leam  nothing  from  the  most 
gorgeous  windows,  the  most  daringly 
constructed  of  vaults,  the  most  perfect 
of  sculptures;  while  in  the  position  of  a 
few  bricks,  or  the  foundations  of  a  hid¬ 
den  wall,  or  a  long-buried  pathway  or 
well,  we  may  light  upon  the  key  to  histo¬ 
rical  problems  w’hich  have  hitherto  baffled 
the  acutest  critics  and  the  most  learned 
students. 

Just  now,  too,  the  scientific  study  of 
these  living  monuments  of  the  past  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Every 
old  belief  is  breaking  up  around  us. 
Every  thing  is  turning  out  to  be  a  “  myth.” 
The  very  word  “  myth,"  not  very  long 
ago  quite  a  novelty  in  the  world  of  letters, 
has  come  to  be  so  popular  as  to  be  almost 
of  the  nature  of  slang.  Of  course  it  is  not 
in  Johnson;  but  then  even  such  a  univer¬ 
sally-used  word  (now-a-days)  as  “  hum¬ 
bug”  is  not  in  Johnson.  In  Johnson’s 
days,  indeed,  nobody  had  thought  out  the 
idea  of  myths,  as  such  ;  and  it  is  surprising 
to  our  sharpened  intelligence  how  people 
got  on  without  myths.  Perhaps  they 
were  all  the  happier  for  knowing  nothing 
about  them ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  not.  At  any  rate  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  notion  of  myths  is  now 
so  fashionable,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
having  it  overrun  the  whole  field  of  histo¬ 
rical  knowledge,  while  the  word  itself  has 
become  so  common  that  most  people  use 
it  in  the  sense  of  a  simply  fictitious  state¬ 
ment  It  is  therefore  pre-eminently  the 
present  function  of  archaeology  to  come  in 


and  assure  us  that  every  thing  that  we  do 
not  know  in  detail  is  not  necessarily  a 
myth.  And  very  grateful  ought  many 
minds  to  be  for  such  a  result.  It  is  really 
extremely  disagreeable  to  be  desillusionne 
to  the  formidable  extent  which  some 
people  seem  to  delight  in.  Of  course 
there  are  an  endless  number  of  supersti¬ 
tions  which  it  is  quite  proper  to  get  rid  of ; 
and  for  those  superstitions  which  affect  a 
man’s  religious  belief,  and  his  personal 
conduct  towards  his  family  and  friends, 
not  one  word  of  excuse  is  to  be  put  for¬ 
ward.  The  whole  multitude  of  superna¬ 
tural  stories  which  are  found  mixed  up 
with  the  earliest  records  of  all  nations 
must  also  be  relegated  to  the  mythical  re¬ 
gion,  or  set  down  as  mere  inventions  of 
the  poetical  or  the  priestly  mind. 

But  what  is  so  unpleasant,  and  in  reali¬ 
ty  so  eminently  unhistorical,  is  that  icono¬ 
clastic  spirit  which  demolishes  the  legen¬ 
dary  history  of  remote  ages  solely  for 
the  pleasure  of  demolishing  it.  These  lite- 
erary  Pharisees,  who  seem  ever  to  be  say¬ 
ing  to  us,  “  I  am  wiser  than  thou,”  have 
no  more  claim  to  toleration  than  other 
Pharisees  or  iconoclasts.  It  is  an  abom¬ 
inable  thing  that  they  should  go  about 
hitting  right  and  left,  and  smashing  truths 
and  errors  together,  like  those  theological 
puritans  who  robbed  England  of  innume¬ 
rable  treasures  of  art,  in  their  horror  of  any 
thing  that  was  or  might  be  Papistical. 
What  if  there  are  a  great  many  things  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  to 
say  nothing  of  Herodotus  himself,  that 
are  unquestionably  fictions,  and  others  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  fic¬ 
tions  end  and  the  facts  begin  ?  Why 
should  we  place  ourselves  abjectly  at  the 
feet  of  those  destructives  who,  for  instance, 
treat  the  whole  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome  as  if  it  were  a  legend  with  no 
solid  foundations  of  truth,  and  evolve  a 
new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great 
Roman  republic  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
own  consciousness  ?  Those  who  have 
studied  the  advances  made  by  our  uni¬ 
versity  and  school  teachers,  and  of  those 
formidable  young  ladies  who  are  now 
threatening  to  beat  their  brothers  in  the 
contest  of  learning,  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  know 
any  thing  at  all  about  the  real  origin  and 
growth  of  Rome  in  its  earliest  days.  We 
can  only  make  guesses  at  the  truth,  and 
we  must  always  do  this  with  a  full  recog- 
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nition  of  the  tendency  to  outrageous  exag¬ 
geration  which  is  the  characteristic  of  le¬ 
gendary  records.  When  number  or  size, 
for  example,  is  mentioned,  we  must  begin 
by  dividing  every  thing  by  ten,  or  even 
twenty ;  because,  as  a  moderately  high 
hill  looks  like  a  mighty  mountain  when 
looming  through  the  mist,  so  it  is  with  the 
tales  told  of  one’s  great-grandfathers.  , 

As  to  Rome,  in  particular,  there  is  but 
one  safe  method  ;  namely,  that  of  taking 
its  political  constitution  as  it  existed  in 
what  is  politely  termed  the  historic  period, 
and  tracing  its  institutions  backwards  to 
their  origin  in  the  legendary  period,  and 
then  resting  satisfied  that  no  more  is  to  be 
known.  Happily,  the  most  myth-loving 
of  destroyers  believe  that  all  institutions 
have  an  origin  ;  only  they  have  an  invin¬ 
cible  dislike  to  believe  that  the  legendary 
stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  supply 
a  substantially  correct  account  of  that 
origin,  and  that  thus  we  do  really  know 
very  nearly  as  much  about  the  actual 
history  of  these  early  ages  as  we  believed 
that  we  knew  in  the  pre-mythical  period 
when  those  who  now  are  old  were  still 
boys  at  school.  A  large  portion  of  the 
first  book  of  Livy  is  to  be  set  down  as 
totally  valueless.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
credulous  age.  All  those  old-world  tales 
about  Romulus,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  and  the  fights  with  Veii  and  the 
Volscians,  and  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
Ancus  Martius  and  Servius  Tullius,  and 
the  horrid  conduct  of  the  second  Tarqui¬ 
nius,  are  not  worth  serious  attention.  No¬ 
body  knows  anything  about  the  real  facts, 
and  it  is  an  imi)osition  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  story  of  Livy  as  giving  a 
practically  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  people  and  government  during 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  London  and  in  Oxford  a  series  of 
photographs  which  establish  the  substan¬ 
tial  truth  of  the  traditional  history  which 
was  current  among  the  educated  classes  of 
Rome  during  the  Augustan  age,  and  which 
the  criticism  of  the  later  schools  of  modem 
historians  has  labored  to  demolish.  The 
Roman  correspondents  of  the  London 
newspapers  have  occasionally  spoken  of  the 
excavations  which  have  been  made  in 
Rome  during  the  last  twenty  years,  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  French  Emperor  and 
of  the  Prussian  Government,  jmd  of  an 
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English  Archaeological  Society,  of  which 
the  most  energetic  member,  if  not  the 
founder  and  chief  supporter,  was  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  whose  Glossary  0/  Architecture  dcnA 
other  kindred  books  have  so  materially 
aided  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Rome.  But  few  persons 
are  aware  that  while  personally  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  researches  into  the  buried  history 
of  the  Rome  of  the  past,  Mr.  Parker  has 
expended  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the 
execution  of  more  than  three  thousand 
photographs  of  every  important  fragment 
of  Roman  remains  which  can  elucidate  the 
actual  history  of  Rome,  from  its  very 
earliest  foundation  down  to  the  mediaevd 
period,  adding  to  this  strictly  historical  col¬ 
lection  photographs  of  all  the  best  Gra;co- 
Roman  sculpture  in  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Capitol.* 

T'he  value  of  these  photographs,  from 
their  literal  truth,  cannot  be  over-estimat¬ 
ed  ;  and  they  furnish  the  most  important 
contribution  to  historical  knowledge  which 
the  art  of  photography  has  yet  supplied. 
No  drawings  made  by  hand  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  perfect  accuracy  in  such 
minute  details  of  measurement  as  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  arguments  which  are  to  be 
founded  upon  them  ;  and  moreover,  many 
of  the  photographs  were  made  by  the  aid 
of  the  magnesian  light,  as  they  are  tran¬ 
scripts  of  work  which  lies  in  the  deepest 
darkness.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in 
certain  portions  of  the  earliest  walls  and 
fortifications  of  the  ancient  city,  but  in  the 
catacombs  generally  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  the 
contrast  between  the  engraved  copies 
which  have  been  made  from  the  paintings 
in  the  Catacombs  and  the  photographic 
reproductions  which  now  for  the  first  time 
acquaint  the  untravelled  student  with  the 
actual  realities.  U nhappily,  the  dishonesty 
of  theological  controversy  has  perverted 
the  real  truth  concerning  many  of  these 
paintings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  to 
the  extreme  party  in  Rome  Mr.  Parker’s 
perseverance  in  his  researches  was  by  no 
means  welcome.  He  was  fortunate  enough, 
indeed,  in  soon  securing  the  favor  and 
support  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Cardinal 


*  A  complete  collection  of  the  photographs  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  at  Stanford’s,  West  Strand,  close  to  Charing 
Cross.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty,  solely 
as  photograpfis,  and  they  are  now  to  be  bought 
singly  at  a  very  low  price. 
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Antonelli  in  his  labors,  the  Cardinal  per¬ 
sonally  sympathising  with  him  as  being 
himself  something  of  an  archaeologist  and 
a  collector  of  antiquities.  It  is  notorious, 
too,  that  Antonelli  is  no  friend  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  party  in  Rome,  and  that  he  would 
scorn  all  opposition  to  Mr.  Parker’s  work 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  Englishman 
and  a  Protestant  In  fact,  he  actually 
gave  him  permission  to  have  photographs 
taken  from  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  of 
Christian  Antiquities  at  the  Lateran,  no 
permission  even  to  engrave  them  having 
ever  been  given  before. 

These  long-standing  hindrances  to  the 
study  of  the  many  treasures  that  Rome 
contains  do  not,  indeed,  exist  under  the 
present  Italian  Government;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  that  Government  itself  has  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do  with  its  money  and  its 
energies  besides  extensively  prosecuting 
researches  which  do  not  immediately  tell 
upon  politics.  Governments,  generally, 
are  not  much  given  to  care  for  antiquities ; 
and  there  is  a  grievous  leaven  of  Philistinism 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  cabinet  of 
administrators.  Unless,  then,  the  money 
needed  for  fresh  excavations  is  found  by 
foreigners,  as  for  some  time  a  fair  amount 
of  subscriptions  were  supplied  by  the 
Archaeological  Society  in  Rome,  little  more 
that  is  very  important  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  way  of  fresh  discoveries.  In  the 
mean  time  the  old  error  about  the  Cata¬ 
combs  will  continue  to  be  maintained  by 
the  dominant  clerical  writers  and  their 
supporters,  in  thg  face  of  all  evidence,  the 
control  of  the  Catacombs  being  still  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  In  the  face  of 
all  true  archaeological  inquiries,  it  will  still 
be  maintained  that  the  paintings  which 
abound  through  those  wonderful  burial- 
places  are  as  old  as  the  burials  of  the  early 
Christians  themselves. 

That  the  earliest  wTiters  on  the  subject 
should  have  taken  up  this  notion  was 
natural  enough,  for  they  knew  nothing  of 
archaeology,  and  little  enough  of  art ;  and 
besides,  the  supposed  early  use  of  paint¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  religion  was  an 
admirable  argument  wherewith  to  silence 
the  Protestant  puritanism  which  has  now 
happily  vanished  from  the  world.  Still 
the  clerical  school  of  Roman  critics  refuse 
to  admit  the  whole  truth,  of  which  English 
students  of  this  vast  series  of  photographs 
may  now  inform  themselves.  It  is  in  vain 
that  De  Rossi,  i#  his  great  work,  implies. 
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without  venturing  to  assert  it,  that  the 
frescoes  as  they  are  now  existing  belong 
to  the  age  of  the  martyrdoms.  A  compa¬ 
rison  of  their  character  with  paintings  of 
which  the  dates  are  positively  known, 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  proces¬ 
ses  of  that  mischievous  meddling  which  is 
called  “  restoration,”  proves  that  fully  three 
fourths  of  the  frescoes  belong  to  the  latest 
restorations  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen¬ 
turies. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  misleading 
illusion  than  the  popular  idea  that  destruc¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  restoration  is  a 
product  of  these  latter  unartistic  days,  and 
that  the  process  which  we  will  name 
“  church-wardenising”  is  of  English,  or 
Protestant,  or  modern  origin.  Pope  John 
the  Third,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  as 
mischievous  in  his  works  as  any  committee 
that  now  ordains  the  restoration  of  a 
mediaeval  church,  with  additions  altogether 
new ;  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
were  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  in  their  passion  for  making 
all  old  things  “  as  go^  as  new.”  Un¬ 
fortunate,  at  the  same  time,  as  was  the 
Papal  taste  for  “  restorations,”  the  frescoes 
actually  thus  “  restored  ”  have  been  grie¬ 
vously  libelled  by  the  drawings  and  en¬ 
gravings  which  have  made  them  familiar 
to  us.  The  drawings  themselves  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  under  great  disadvantages, 
as  they  must  have  been  made  by  lamplight, 
and  sometimes  are  much  injured,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  awkward  positions  in  which 
the  artist  must  have  placed  himself  in 
making  them.  Now,  however,  comes  Mr. 
Parker,  with  his  photographer  and  his 
magnesian  light,  and  shows  us  what  the 
frescoes  really  were.  The  contrast  is 
wonderful,  and  greatly  raises  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  skill  of  those  darkening,  if  not 
dark  ages.  The  figures  are  often  most 
natural  in  their  conception,  and  vigorous 
and  easy  in  their  treatment.  One  detail, 
indeed,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  controversial  storms  of  to-da.y. 
The  dress  of  the  Christians  engaged  in 
prayer  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  Anglican  surplice  and  stole. 

Of  the  unrestored  paintings  none  that 
are  of  a  religious  character  are  really  older 
than  Constantine  the  Great,  those  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  being  purely 
secular  in  character,  proving  the  use  of 
the  Catacombs  by  the  Pagans  as  well  as 
the  Christians,  and  suggesting  the  fictitious 
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nature  of  that  violent  division  of  life  and  of  the  Kings.  The  traditional  stories 


habits  between  the  adherents  of  the  old  and 
the  new  religion  which  is  believed  in  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  in  general.  As  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  interesting  photographs, 
the  skill  of  the  original  fresco-painters, 
working  as  they  did  with  artificial  light,  and 
often  lying  upon  their  backs — and  we  as¬ 
sure  the  reader  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  paint  in  fresco,  that  is,  upon 
wet  plaster,  while  lying  upon  one’s  back — 
must  have  undoubtedly  been  considerable. 
One  common  subject  was  the  agricultural 
occupations  of  the  four  seasons,  each 
season  being  accompanied  by  its  attendant 
genius,  a  sign  either  of  Pagan  origin,  or  of 
the  tolerance  of  the  early  Christians  for  the 
prevailing  taste  in  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  forcibly 
brought  out  by  these  photographs.  It  is 
made  clear  that  there  is  great  exaggeration 
in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  burial  by  the  Christians  in 
opposition  to  the  heathen  practice  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  dead.  That  the  family  of  the 
Scipios  buried,  instead  of  burning,  their 
dead,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But,  in 
fact,  the  custom  of  burning  was  going  out 
of  fashion  in  Roman  society  long  before  it 
was  influenced  by  the  Christian  practice. 
In  all  probability  economical  reasons  were 
at  the  root  of  the  change.  As  the  cost  of 
wood  grew  excessive,  through  the  cutting 
down  of  the  old  forests,  the  expense  of  the 
funeral  pile  came  to  be  beyond  the  means 
of  the  poorer  multitude.  Burying,  so  far 
from  being  of  purely  Christian  invention, 
was  a  Jewish  and  Oriental  custom.  The 
Christians  simply  continued  it  from  their 
Jewish  forefathers,  and  they  carried  it  with 
them  wheresoever  they  went.  The  prac¬ 
tice  by  degrees  became  universal,  just  as 
Greek  had  become  the  universal  language 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  the 
various  portions  of  the  trading  and  literary 
worlds  of  the  day. 

These  matters,  however,  are  of  compa¬ 
ratively  small  moment  contrasted  with  the 
great  historical  fact  which  Mr.  Parker’s 
photographs  reveal,  and  which  he  is  the 
first  to  have  recognised  in  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance.  As  has  been  already  said,  it  has 
for  some  time  been  held  by  the  dominant 
schools  of  historical  teaching,  that  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  any  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Roman  people  during  those  early  ages 
which  are  popularly  known  as  the  period 


which  were  put  into  historical  shajie  by 
Livy  are  not,  it  is  said,  worth  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  There  may,  and  there  may  not, 
have  been  kings,  though  doubtless  there 
were  some  leaders  of  the  chieftain  kind, 
ruling,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  obscure 
and  slowly-increasing  shepherd  population, 
which  ultimately  was  developied  into  the 
Roman  republic,  and  who  carried  on  a 
series  of  quarrels,  which  legend  has  de¬ 
signated  by  the  sounding  title  of  wars. 
But  we  cannot  trace  any  clear  succession 
in  these  chiefs,  or  learn  what  they  actually 
achieved,  and  can  only  assume  that  if  ever 
there  was  such  a  person  as  the  leader 
whom  tradition  call^  Romulus,  he  must 
have  been  the  mere  head  of  some  band  of 
discontented  or  half-outcast  followers,  who 
settled  down  somewhere  on  the  site  of  the 
vast  city  which  ultimately  included  the 
seven  hills  and  the  land  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  them. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Parker  and  his  pho¬ 
tographs  tell  us,  in  contradiction  to  this 
now  generally  received  theory.  In  a  word, 
the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  unburied  the  actual  foundations,  and 
more  than  the  foundations,  of  enormous 
works,  which  show  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Kings,  Rome  was  a  fortified  city  of 
very  considerable  importance,  and  that  it 
contained  an  immense  population  governed 
by  despotic  monarchs.  The  fact  of  the 
construction  of  an  arx  or  citadel  of  great 
strength  in  war,  together  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  special  fortifications  discon¬ 
tinued  after  some  important  event,  is  es¬ 
tablished  beyond  a  doubt.  The  wells 
which  were  constructed  by  the  chief,  whom 
we  may  as  well  call  Romulus  as  anything 
else,  for  the  use  of  his  garrison  when  driven 
to  their  last  resources,  are  still  in  existence. 
Mr.  Parker  had  himself  let  down  into  these 
wells,  and  found,  with  what  astonishment 
and  delight  may  be  imagined,  that  in  their 
construction  they  are  totally  unlike  any 
other  wells  in  Italy,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  one  solitary  exception.  That  excep¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  old 
Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  which  was 
unquestionably  a  flourishing  place  about 
the  time  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  There  was  a 
report  among  the  poor  people  who  lived 
near  the  wells  of  Romulus,  that  some  sort 
of  old  and  dried-up  well  did  there  exist, 
but  of  the  perfect  conditfcn  and  structure 
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of  the  existing  wells  no  one  had  the 
slightest  knowledge. 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  of  these 
wells  lies  in  their  termination  at  their  lower 
extremity,  where  they  reach  the  body  of 
the  water  stored  up  in  the  reservoir  with 
which  they  communicate ;  each  well  there 
expanding  into  a  conical  shape,  so  that  it 
precisely  resembles  an  inverted  funnel. 
Such  a  construction  is  perfectly  useless  if 
designed  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  drawn  up  through  the  well,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  everywhere  unknown,  except 
as  we  have  said,  in  a  well  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  a  reservoir  of  water,  at  the  an¬ 
cient  Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  now 
Palazzuolo.  The  wells  of  Romulus,  and 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  reservoir  into 
which  they  open,  still  exhibit  remains  of 
the  clay  “  puddling”  with  which  they  were 
made  water-tight,  the  tufa  in  which  they  are 
cut  being  jxirous  and  unfit  for  the  storing 
of  water.  The  identity  of  the  engineering 
ideas  which  prevailed  both  at  Alba  Longa 
and  at  Rome  when  its  foundations  were 
laid  is  thus  clearly  made  out ;  and,  so  far, 
the  tradition  is  made  out  which  asserts  that 
Romulus  came  of  the  family  ruling  at  Alba 
Longa. 

The  arx,  or  citadel,  which  these  wells 
were  meant  to  supply  with  water,  when  its 
inhabitants  were  shut  up  by  a  beleaguering 
force,  is  the  original  fortified  place  where 
Romulus  ruled,  and  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Roma  Quadrata.  So  far  the  more 
moderate  of  the  sceptical  school  will  ad¬ 
mit,  though  even  this  will  be  contested  by 
those  who  believe  that  the  old  traditions 
are  not  worth  the  slightest  consideration. 
But  what  is  now  made  evident  from  the  re¬ 
cent  excavations  as  interpreted  by  one  who 
possesses  the  trained  archaeological  eye, 
and  understands  the  true  tests  of  age  in 
buildings,  is  the  great  size  and  importance 
of  the  very  earliest  buildings  of  Rome.  It 
is  clear  that  Rome  at  once  assumed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  fortified  city,  and  that  its  rulers 
were  rapidly  in  a  position  to  command  a 
vast  amount  of  enforced  labor.  The  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  original  buildings  exhibit, 
moreover,  marked  changes  in  construction, 
and  are  of  extent  and  character  which 
precisely  correspond  to  the  traditionary  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  succession  of  kings  which  ended 
with  the  second  Tarquin.  In  actual  size 
the  Roma  Quadrata  was  about  300  yards 
long  and  nearly  200  wide. 

Its  foundations  are  now  at  last  open  to 
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the  eye,  and  in  their  masonry  they  corre¬ 
spond  with  that  of  some  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Etruria.  •  They  are  constructed  of  ob¬ 
long  blocks  of  tufa,  four  feet  long  and  two 
feet  high,  roughly  chipped,  where  not  got 
out  of  the  quarry  by  some  simple  process 
of  splitting.  The  horizontal  surfaces  of 
the  blocks  were  thus  less  rough,  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  natural  stratification  of  the  stone, 
than  those  at  the  ends,  llie  walls  of  this 
date  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  width  of 
the  vertical  joints,  which  are  often  so  large 
as  to  allow  a  man  to  thrust  his  fist  into 
them.  No  mortar  was  used  to  hold  them 
together. 

The  first  work  of  Romulus  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  walls  of  this  kind,  twelve  feet  thick, 
built  up  against  the  scarped  cliflF,  which  was 
cut  away  to  make  all  entry  impossible  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  gates.  This  work  crowned  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  its  construction  may 
now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Parker’s  photographs. 
It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Rome.  Here, 
in  the  Roma  Quadrata,  its  remains  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  three  sides  of  the  original 
parallelogram,  in  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which  tradition 
said  was  begun  shortly  after  the  founding 
of  the  city,  and  in  some  steps  close  at 
hand.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  also, 
that  the  size  of  each  of  the  stones  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  statement  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  says  that  each  of  them 
was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cart-load. 
Each  stone,  as  now  existing  in  this  earliest 
work,  is  of  just  that  size  which,  in  the  tufa 
of  which  they  consist,  is  to  this  day  called 
by  the  Roman  masons  a  cart-load.  Until 
the  recent  excavations,  the  space  covered 
by  this  arx  could  only  have  been  guessed 
at  even  by  those  who  believed  in  its  reality ; 
but  now  the  whole  of  the  deep  foss  which 
was  cut  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  fort, 
when  it  was  first  built,  has  been  laid  open. 
It  separated  the  fortified  part  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine  from  the  unfortified  part,  where  the 
population  congregated  in  ordinary  times. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  arx,  facing 
the  hill  of  Saturn,  which  the  Sabines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tradition,  occupied  in  their 
final  conflict  with  the  Romans,  another 
feature  now  exposed  to  view  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  is  singular¬ 
ly  suggestive  when  taken  in  connection  with 
some  experiments  made  by  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  the  most  distinguished  of  French  ar¬ 
chitects,  for  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon, 
at'Pierrefonds.  He  had  a  catapult  made 
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to  try  how  far  it  was  possible  to  throw  a 
paving-stone  sufficiently  large  to  be  service¬ 
able  in  war ;  and  he  found  that  when  thrown 
from  the  Saturnian  hill,  it  would  throw  just 
far  enough  to  knock  down  a  Roman  stand¬ 
ing  uix)n  the  spot  where  the  first  fortifica¬ 
tion  was  raised.  Obviously,  therefore,  on 
the  occupation  of  the  hill  by  the  Sabines, 
it  was  necessary  to  heighten  the  wall  of  the 
fort  on  the  side  facing  the  Sabine  camp, 
which  involved  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  towers  to  serve  as  buttresses  to  hold  it 
up.  The  remains  of  such  a  series  are  now 
discovered,  with  the  proof  that  they  were 
never  finished,  for  the  spaces  between  their 
sides  are  filled  up  with  concrete  of  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  Why  were  they  left  thus 
incomplete  ?  Clearly  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Saturnian  hill, 
the  treaty  between  the  Sabines  and  the 
Romans  ensuring  future  peace. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  thus  ensured,  it 
was  natural  that  a  new  wall  should  be 
made,  to  enclose  the  district  occupied  by 
the  Sabines,  and  to  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  'Tiber  at  its  two  extremities.  It  was 
necessary  thus  to  keep  open  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  'Filler  as  the  highway  for 
provisions  and  the  like,  and  to  include  the 
Velian  hill,  to  protect  the  principal  gate. 
The  remains  of  such  a  wall  are  now  visible 
in  several  places,  and  they  exhibit  a  form 
of  construction  in  which  no  practical  ma¬ 
son  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  recognis¬ 
ing  an  advance  in  the  art  of  building.  'This 
advance  may  be  due  only  to  the  greater 
leisure  which  the  builders  had  at  command, 
or  to  an  increased  skill  in  the  quarrying  of 
the  stones,  which  are  here  found  larger  in 
size  than  in  the  primitive  opus  quadraUim, 
as  it  is  called.  Its  outer  surfaces  certainly 
exhibit  clear  traces  of  the  use  of  the  saw. 
They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  what  is 
now  termed  ashlar  work.  Apparently  no 
mortar  was  used  for  holding  them  together. 
A  similar  masonry  is  found  in  the  lowest 
chamber  or  chambers  of  the  Mamertine 
Prison,  which  the  accepted  traditions  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Prison  of  the  Kings,”  and  assigned 
in  its  earlier  portion  to  Ancus  Martius,  the 
addition  to  it  being  the  work  jf  Servius 
Tullius.  It  should  be  added  that  this  se¬ 
cond  wall,  enclosing  botn  the  Saturnian 
and  the  Palatine  hills,  was  plainly  twelve 
feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  high.  This  same 
masonry  is  also  seen  in  the  lowest  portipn 
of  the  great  building  called  the  Capitolium, 


commenced  naturally  as  soon  as  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  young  city  was  ensured.  It 
was  to  contain  all  the  offices  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  city,  including  an 
Airarium  on  the  lowest  level,  for  its  money, 
and  a  Tabularium  above,  for  its  documents. 
The  masonry  is  the  same  in  both,  though 
part  of  the  ^rariutn  has  been  faced  with 
small  square  stones,  probably  by  Theodo- 
ric,  who  repaired  many  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city. 

Next  came  the  vast  work  with  which 
Servius  Tulliits  is  credited,  and  which  is 
called  his  It  includes  all  the  .seven 

hills  of  Rome,  and  there  is  no  novelty  in 
our  knowledge  of  its  site.  But  its  immense 
breadth  and  height  were  until  lately  mat¬ 
ters  of  conjecture,  while  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  its  mode  of  construction  was  altogether 
unknown,  except  that  it  consisted  of  two 
parallel  walls,  enclosing  a  gigantic  mound 
of  earth  where  it  stood  by  itself,  or  of  one 
wall  facing  the  scarped  cliff  where  any 
j)ortion  of  a  hill  was  cut  away,  leaving  the 
remaining  cliff  to  be  sustained  by  the  wall 
\\nien  the  railway  station  was  made  in 
187 1,  this  aggfr'NZs  cut  across,  and  wrought- 
iron  clamps  were  found,  binding  together 
the  separate  stones  of  the  masonry.  'The 
discovery  at  once  explained  the  meaning 
of  various  holes  in  old  Roman  masonry, 
which  had  hitherto  puzzled  all  antiquarians 
— the  iron  having  everywhere  droppeil  out, 
through  the  action  of  rust,  while  the  clamps 
of  course  had  disappeared.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  being  within  the  body  of  the  wall, 
they  were  retained  in  their  original  posi¬ 
tions,  and  the  action  of  the  rust  itself  had 
been  less  destructive.  About  a  dozen,  or 
so,  were  then  found,  and  were  immediately 
secured  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other  archaeo¬ 
logists. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
sites  unveiled  by  the  labors  of  English, 
French,  and  German  excavators.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  must  materially 
modify  the  opinions  which  have  come  to  be 
popular  among  modern  historians,  not  only 
as  to  the  origin  of  Rome,  but  as  to  the 
jx)ssibility  of  future  discoveries  in  the  other 
great  historical  sites  of  the  world,  which 
will  help  the  future  historian  to  establish 
the  reality  of  a  considerable  element  of 
real  fact,  where  at  present  he  discovers 
nothing  but  the  cloudland  of  superstition 
and  worthless  legend.  Of  course  they 
prove  nothing  absolutely  as  to  the  date  of 
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the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  as  to  the  names 
and  succession  of  its  kings;  but  they  do 
establish  a  probability  that  the  foundation 
was  between  seven  and  eight  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  and  that  from  its  earliest  years 


Rome  exhibited  the  handiwork  of  a  mighty 
race,  possessing  a  military  and  adminis¬ 
trative  genius  which  was  to  make  them 
at  length  the  masters  of  the  civilized 
world. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


MY  ONLY  LOVE. 

BY  FREDERICK  LOCKER. 

My  only  love  is  always  near, — 

In  country  or  in  town 

I  see  her  twinkling  feet,  I  hear 
The  whisper  of  her  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young. 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste, 

And  one  is  o’er  her  shoulder  flung,  i 

And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads; 

And  down  this  world-worn  track 

She  leads  me  on;  but  while  she  leads 
She  never  gazes  back. 

And  yet  her  voice  is  in  my  dreams. 

To  witch  me  more  and  more; 

That  wooing  voice!  Ah  me,  it  seems 
Less  near  me  than  of  yore. 

Lightly  I  sped  when  hope  was  high. 

And  youth  beguiled  the  chase, — 

I  follow,  follow  still;  but  I 
Shall  never  see  her  face! 

CamhiU  Magazine. 
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BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF. 


“  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  ! 
Like  floods  in  spring 
Ye’ve  passed  away  r’ 
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The  lamp  in  Sanin’s  room  burned  until 
long  past  midnight.  He  sat  by  the  table 
and  wrote  to  “  his  Gemma.”  He  told  her 
every  thing ;  gave  her  a  description  of 
the  Polozoflfe — both  husband  and  wife  ; 
but  enlarged  more  especially  on  his  own 
feelings,  and  ended  by  appointing  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  three  days’  time  !  1  1  (With  three 
New  Series. — VoL.  XIX.,  No.  2 


notes  of  exclamation.)  He  posted  this  let¬ 
ter  early  the  next  morning,  and  went  for  a 
walk  into  the  garden  of  the  Cur-haus, 
where  a  band  of  music  was  playing. 
There  were  very  few  people  there  ;  he 
stood  before  the  small  summer-house  where 
the  orchestra  was  placed,  listened  to  a 
potpourri  from  Robert  le  Diable ;  and 
having  refreshed  himself  with  a  cup  of 
coffee,  went  along  an  unfrequented  side- 
12 
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avenue,  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  lost 
himself  in  thought.  The  handle  of  a  para¬ 
sol  came  down  rather  heavily  on  his 
shoulder.  He  started.  ...  In  front 
of  him,  in  a  light  gray-green  barige  dress 
and  a  white  net  bonnet,  in  Swedish  gloves, 
and  looking  as  fresh  and  as  rosy  as  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  mom,  but  with  a  languor  and  drowsy 
listlessness  in  every  look  and  movement, 
stood  Maria  Nikolaeona. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?”  she  said.  “  I  sent 
for  you  this  morning,  and  you  were  al¬ 
ready  gone.  “  I  have  just  swallowed  my 
second  glass — you  know,  they  force  me  to 
drink  the  waters  here — God  knows  why — 
as  if  I  am  not  healthy  enough  !  And  now 
I  must  walk  a  whole  hour.  Will  you  be 
my  companion  ?  We  shall  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  after  our  walk.” 

“  I  have  already  had  my  coffee,”  said 
Sanin,  arising,  “  but  I  shall  be^very  happy 
to  walk  with  you.” 

“  Well,  then,  give  me  your  arm.  Dp 
not  fear ;  your  lady-love  is  not  here ;  she 
will  not  see  you.” 

Sanin  smiled  in  a  constrained  manner. 
Each  time  Maria  Nikolaeona  mentioned 
Gemma’s  name,  an  unpleasant  feeling 
came  over  him.  But  he  bowed  in  com¬ 
pliance,  and  Maria  Nikolaeona,  slipping 
her  hand  through  his  arm,  leaned  gently 
and  clingingly  on  him. 

“  Come — this  way,”  she  said  to  him, 
throwing  back  her  open  parasol  over  her 
shoulder.  “  I  am  quite  at  home  in  this 
park  ;  1  shall  take  you  to  the  prettiest 
part  of  it  And  do  you  know  what,  (she 
constantly  used  this  expression,)  we  shall 
talk  no  more  of  this  purchase  ?  We  shall 
leave  that  until  after  breakfast  You  must 
tell  me  now  about  yourself,  so  that  I  may 
know  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  And  after 
that,  if  you  wish,  I  shall  relate  you  some¬ 
thing  about  myself  Do  you  consent  ?” 

“  But,  Maria  Nikolaeona,  what  interest 
•  can  there  be  for  you — ” 

“  Stay,  stay.  You  misunderstand  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  flirt  with  you.”  Maria 
Nikolaeona  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  He 
has  a  love  as  beautiful  as  an  antique  statue 
— and  am  I  to  flirt  with  him  ?  But  you 
•have  the  merchandise,  and  I  am  the  mer¬ 
chant.  For  that  reason,  I  must  know 
what  your  merchandise  is  like.  Well,  then, 
show  it  to  me.  I  not  only  wish  to  know 
what  I  buy,  but  also  of  whom  I  buy. 
This  was  my  father’s  method.  Well,  be- 
-gin  then.  Not  from  your  infancy ;  tell 
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me  how  long  you  have  been  abroad  ? 
And  where  you  were  until  now  ?*  And 
walk  slowly — we  are  in  no  hurry.” 

“  I  came  here  from  Italy,  where  I  spent 
several  months.” 

“  All  your  predilections,  then,  are  evident¬ 
ly  Italian  ?  Strange  you  did  not  meet  with 
the  object  of  your  love  in  Italy.  Are  you 
fond  of  art,  pictures,  or  music  ?” 

“  I  am  fond  of  art.  I  love  every  thing 
that  is  beautiful.” 

“  And  music  ?” 

“  And  music  also.” 

“  And  I  do  not  in  the  least  care  for  it.  I 
only  like  Russian  songs — and  then  I  only 
care  to  hear  them  in  the  villages,  in  the 
spring-time,  with  dancing.  Peasants  dressed 
in  their  scarlet  shirts,  the  young  grass 
springing  up  in  the  meadows,  and  a  sweet 
fragrance  and  freshness  pervading  the  air 
— delightful !  But  enough  of  that.  Tell 
me,  then,  about  yourself” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  kept  constantly  cast¬ 
ing  furtive  glances  at  ^nin.  She  was  a 
tall  woman,  and  her  face  was  almost  on  a 
level  with  his. 

He  then  began  relating — at  first  unwill¬ 
ingly  and  awkwardly,  but  by  degrees  he 
got  more  expansive,  and  rattled  on,  tho¬ 
roughly  at  his  ease.  Maria  Nikolaeona 
listened  to  him  with  rapt  attention  ;  she 
appeared  so  frank  and  confiding  that  she 
involuntarily  elicited  the  confidence  of 
others.  She  possessed  that  dangerous  gift 
of  familiarity — “  U  terrible  don  de  la  /ami- 
liarite”  spoken  of  by  Cardinal  Retz.  Sanin 
related  his  travels,  his  life  in  Petersburg,  his 
youthful  experiences.  Had  Maria  Niko¬ 
laeona  been  a  refined  woman  of  the  world, 
he  would  never  have  made  these  disclo¬ 
sures;  but  she  called  herself  a  good,  easy¬ 
going  creature,  and  an  enemy  to  all  cere¬ 
mony. 

This  w.os  the  character  she  gave  Sanin 
of  herself  And  at  the  same  time  this 
“  good,  easy-going  creature”  walked  by 
his  side  with  a  cat-like  step,  leaning  softly 
on  him,  and  giving  him  sidelong  glances; 
and  he  walked  next  this  image  of  young 
womanhood,  so  fraught  with  that  over¬ 
powering  and  languid,  gentle  and  danger¬ 
ous  seduction,  which  has  the  power  of  en¬ 
slaving  us  weak  erring  men — not  men  with 
pure  blood  in  our  veins,  but  of  the  cross¬ 
breed — Slavonic  natures  ! 

This  walk  and  tetl-it-tite  lasted  more 
than  an  hour.  ITiey  never  stopped  once, 
but  went  always  on  and  on,  along  the  end- 
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less  avenues  of  the  park,  ascending  the 
high  ground,  and  admiring  the  views,  de¬ 
scending  again,  and  hiding  in  the  dark 
deep  shadows,  and  the  whole  time  arm  in 
arm.  At  times  Sanin  even  felt  vexed  with 
himself :  with  Gemma,  with  his  own  dear 
Gemma,  he  had  never  walked  so  long — 
and  here  had  this  woman  taken  entire 
possession  of  him  !  “  Are  you  not  tired  ?” 

he  asked  more  than  once.  “  I  never  tire,” 
she  answered.  Occasionally  they  came 
across  people  walking  in  the  park;  they 
almost  all  bowed  to  her,  some  respectfully, 
others  with  servility.  To  one  of  these,  a 
very  good-looking,  fasliionably-dressed, 
dark-haired  man,  she  called  out  from  a 
distance,  in  the  very  best  Parisian  accent, 
“  Comte,  vous  savez,  il  ne  faut  pas  venir 
me  voir,  ni  aujourd’hui  ni  demain.”  The 
young  man  took  off  his  hat  in  silence,  and 
made  a  low  bow. 

“  Who  is  that  ?”  asked  Sanin,  from  a 
habit  of  curiosity  which  is  peculiarly  Rus¬ 
sian. 

“  That  ?  A  Frenchman — there  are  a 
great  many  philandering  about  here.  .  .  . 
He  is  dangling  after  me  likewise.  But 
it  is  time  to  have  coffee.  Come  home ; 
you  must  be  starving.  My  lawful  lord 
and  master  must  have  scratched  his  eyes 
out  by  this  time.” 

“  My  lawf  ul,  lord  and  master  scratched 
his  eyes  out !”  repeated  Sanin  to  himself; 
“  and  she  speaks  such  j)erfect  French  .  . 
what  an  odd  creature  I” 


Maria  Nikolaeona  was  right.  When 
she  and  Sanin  returned  to  the  hotel,  the 
“  lawful  lord  and  master,”  or  “  dumpling,” 
was  already  seated,  with  his  inseparable 
fez  on  his  head,  before  the  breakfast-table. 

“  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  sour  face,  and  was  going 
to  take  my  coffee  without  you.” 

“  Never  mind,  never  mind,”  returned 
Maria  Nikolaeona  gayly.  “  You  were  an¬ 
gry  ?  A  little  temper  is  good  for  your 
health  ;  without  it  you  would  collapse  en¬ 
tirely.  I  have  brought  our  visitor  with 
me.  Ring  quickly!  Let  us  have  some 
coffee,  coffee,  the  best  of  coffee,  in  Dresden 
cups,  on  a  snow-white  cloth  !” 

Siie  ,took  off  her  bonnet  and  gloves, 
and  clap]>ed  her  hands. 

Polozoff  looked  at  her  from  beneath 
his  eyebrows. 


“  Why  have  you  been  capering  about 
this  morning,  Maria  Nikolaeona  ?”  he  said 
in  an  under  tone. 

“  It  is  not  your  business,  Ippolit  Sido- 
ritch  !  Ring  the  bell  I  Dimitri  Paolovitch, 
take  a  seat,  and  take  your  second  cup  of 
coffee !  Oh !  how  pleasant  it  is  to  give 
orders  !  There  is  no  such  pleasure  in  the 
world !” 

“  When  you  are  obeyed,”  grumbled  the 
husband. 

“  Exactly,  when  you  are  obeyed  !  That 
is  why  it  gives  me  such  pleasure,  espe¬ 
cially  with  you.  Am  I  not  right,  my  damp- 
ling  ?  But  here  comes  our  coffee.” 

On  a  big  tray  which  the  waiter  brought 
in  lay  also  a  hand-bill.  Maria  Nikolaeona 
seized  it  instantly. 

“  A  drama !”  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 
“  A  German  drama !  But  it  is  all  the 
same :  it  is  better  than  a  German  comedy. 
Take  me  a  box  d  baignoire — or  no — better 
get  the  Fremden  Loge"  she  said,  addressing 
the  waiter.  “  Do  you  hear  ?  You  must 
be  sure  to  get  me  the  Fremden  Loge  !" 

“  But  if  the  Fremden  Loge  is  already 
^  taken  by  Hi§  Excellency  the  City  Gover¬ 
nor  ?”  Was  the  waiter’s  daring  rejoinder. 

“  Give  His  Excellency  ten  thalers,  but 
the  box  must  be  mine  I  Do  you  hear  ?” 

The  waiter  bowed  respectfully. 

“  Dimitri  Paolovitch,  you  will  come  to 
the  theatre  with  me  ?  German  acting  is 
a  fearful  bore,  but  you  will  come.  .  .  . 
Yes  ?  Yes !  How  obliging  you  are  ! 
Will  you  go,  my  dumpling  ?” 

“Just  as  you  like,”  answered  Polozoff, 
from  out  his  cup. 

“You  know  what:  remain  at  home. 
You  always  sleep  at  the  theatre,  and  you 
understand  very  little  German.  You  had 
far  better  do  this :  write  an  answer  to  our 
steward — you  recollect  about  our  mill,  .  . 
about  the  peasants  grinding  their  com  in 
it.  Tell  him  that  I  disapprove  of  it,  and 
will  not  allow  it  I  There,  you  have  an  oc¬ 
cupation  for  the  whole  evening.  .  .  .” 

“  Very  well,”  answered  Polozoff. 

“  Well,  that  is  charmingly  arranged. 
You  are  a  good  fellow.  And  now,  gentle¬ 
men,  since  we  have  commenced  talking 
about  the  steward,  let  us  discuss  the  affair 
we  have  on  hand.  As  soon  as  the  waiter 
has  cleared  the  table,  you  will  tell  us  all 
about  it,  Dimitri  Paolovitch  .  .  .all 
about  your  estate,  the  price  you  will  sell 
it  at,  how  much  money  you  want  in  ad¬ 
vance — in  one  word,  every  thing !”  (“  At 
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1  ast,”  thought  Sanin,  “  the  Lord  be  praised !”) 
“  Yon  have  already  given  me  some  idea  of 
it,  I  think  I  remember  you  gave  me  a 
charming  description  of  your  garden  ;  but 
Dumpling  was  not  present  during  that 
conversation.  .  .  .  Let  him  hear  it ;  it 

will  please  him !  It  delights  me  to  think 
that  I  can  aid  you  in  your  marriage,  and 
I  have  promised  to  be  all  attention  to  you 
after  breakfast ;  and  I  always  keep  my 
promises;  is  that  not  true,  Ippolit  Sido- 
ritch  ?” 

Polozoff  rubbed  his  face  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  “  What  is  true,  is  true  :  you 
never  deceive  any  one.” 

“  Never !  and  I  never  shall  deceive  any 
one.  Well,  Dimitri  Paolovitch,  expound 
the  matter,  as  we  say  in  the  senate.” 


XXXVII. 

Sanin  began  “  to  expound  the  matter,” 
that  is,  to  describe  the  estate  for  the  second 
time,  but  without  touching  on  the  beauty  of 
the  neighborhood ;  and  from  time  to  time 
referring  to  Polozoff,  to  corroborate  the/ 
facts  and  figures  he  laid  before  them. 
But  Polozoff  only  snorted  and  moved  his 
head  about ;  whether  approvingly  or  dis¬ 
approvingly,  the  devil  alone  could  tell. 
But  Maria  Nikolaeona  stood  in  no  need 
of  his  assistance.  She  exhibited  an  amount 
of  ability  in  commercial  and  administrative 
matters  that  was  quite  astounding  !  She 
w'as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  farming,  and  questioned  him  minute¬ 
ly  on  every  thing,  and  every  word  she  ut¬ 
tered  was  to  the  purpose,  she  put  her  dots  on 
every  i.  Sanin  had  not  expected  such  an 
examination,  and  had  not  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  it.  This  examination  lasted  full 
an  hour  and  a  half.  He  experienced  all 
the  sensations  of  a  prisoner,  seated  on  a 
narrow  bench  before  a  severe  and  |>ene- 
trating  judge.  “  But  this  is  just  like  an 
examination!”  he  said  disconcertedly  to 
himself.  Maria  Nikolaeona  laughed  the 
whole  time,  as  though  it  were  all  a  good 
joke ;  but  that  was  no  relief  to  Sanin ;  and 
when,  during  this  “  examination,”  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  did  not  quite  clearly  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  of  some  of  these 
special  farming  terms,  he  even  broke  out 
into  a  perspiration.  .  .  . 

“  Well,  now,  that  will  do,”  said  Maria 
Nikolaeona  at  last.  “  I  know  your  estate 
exactly,  as  well  as  you  do.  What  price 
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do  you  place  on  each  peasant  ?”  (At  that 
time  the  price  of  an  estate,  as  is  well 
known,  was  regulated  by  the  number  of 
peasants  belonging  to  it.) 

“  I  think  ...  I  can  not  take  less 
than  five  hundred  rubles,”  said  Sanin  with 
difficulty.”  (O  Pantaleone,  Pantaleone  ! 
where  are  you  ?  This  w'hen  you  would 
have  again  exclaimed,  Barbari  /) 

Maria  Nikolaeona  cast  up  her  eyes  as 
though  to  consider. 

“  Well !”  she  said,  after  a  pause,  “  it  is 
not  too  much.  But  I  said  I  should  take 
two  days  for  consideration — and  you  must 
wait  until  to-morrow.  I  think  we  shall 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  you  will  then 
tell  me  how  much  hand-money  you  re¬ 
quire.  And  now,  bas/a  cost  /”  she  said, 
quickly,  observing  that  Sanin  was  about 
to  make  another  remark.  “  We  have  had 
enough  of  this  discussion  on  vile  metal 
.  .  .  .  d  dcmairt  les  affaires!  You 

know  what :  I  give  you  leave  of  absence 
now  .  .  .  (she  took  out  her  small  en¬ 
ameled  watch  and  looked  at  it)  until 
three  o’clock.  .  .  You  must  be  allowed 
to  take  a  rest  Go  and  have  a  game  at 
roulette.” 

“  I  never  play  at  chance  games,”  re¬ 
turned  Sanin. 

“  Really  ?  But  you  are  a  perfection. 

But  I  do  not  play  either.  -It  is  very  fool¬ 
ish  to  throw  one’s  money  to  the  wind — a 
sure  game  is  better.  Nevertheless,  go  to 
the  gambling-room  and  watch  the  different 
countenances.  Some  are  most  amusing.  ! 
There  is  an  old  woman  there  with  a 
mustache  —  wonderful  to  behold  !  Then 
there  is  a  Russian  prince — also  a  sight!  He 
is  immensely  tall,  and  has  a  nose  like  an  I 
eagle ;  he  puts  his  thaler  down,  and 
crosses  himself  stealthily  under  his  waist¬ 
coat.  Read  the  journals,  walk  about,  in 
one  word,  do  what  you  like.  .  .  .  But 
at  three  o’clock  I  shall  expect  you  here  i 
.  .  .  de  pied  ferme.  We  must  dine 

early  to-day.  These  ridiculous  Germans 
open  their  theatres  at  half-past  six.”  She 
put  out  her  hand  to  him.  “  Sans  ratuune, 
n'est-ce  pas  /” 

“What  a  fancy,  Maria  Nikolaeona! 

Why  should  I  be  annoyed  with  you  ?” 

“  But  for  worrying  you.  Wait  a  bit, 
this  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be,”  she 
added,  closing  her  eyes,  and  all  her  dim¬ 
ples  breaking  out  suddenly  on  her  suffused 
cheeks.  “  Au  re^’oir !"  i 

Sanin  bowed  and  withdrew.  A  gay  | 
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laugh  rang  through  the  room.  Passing  a 
looking-glass,  he  saw  a  reflection  of  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  who  had  knocked  her  hus¬ 
band’s  fez  over  his  eyes,  whilst  the  latter 
was  struggling  helplessly  with  his  hands. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh !  what  a  sigh  of  deep  relief  escaped 
Sanin  when  he  found  himself  back  in  his 
own  room !  Truly,  Maria  Nikolaeona 
was  right,  he  required  rest — rest  after  all 
those  new  faces,  encounters,  and  discus¬ 
sions  ;  after  that  dark  mist  that  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  his  brain  and  into  his  soul ;  after 
that  unlooked-for  and  unwilling  contact 
with  a  woman  so  utterly  unknown  to  him. 
But  when  did  all  this  happen  ?  Very 
nearly  on  the  next  day  after  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  Gemma’s  love  for  himself  and  he 
had  become  her  affianced  lover !  This 
was  surely  a  sacrilege  !  A  thousand  times 
did  he  plead  in  his  heart  for  pardon  of  his 
pure,  guileless  dove,  although  he  had  no 
particular  accusation  to  briqg  against  him¬ 
self;  a  thousand  times  did  he  kiss  the 
small  cross  given  to  him  by  her.  Had  he 
not  been  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  satisfac¬ 
torily  winding  up  the  affair  which  had 
brought  him  to  Wiesbaden,  he  would  have 
rushed  immediately  back  to  his  loved 
Frankfort,  to  that  dear  house  that  was  al¬ 
ready  home  to  him,  to  her,  to  her  beloved 
feet.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nothing  to 

be  done.  The  cup  must  be  drunk  to  its 
dregs:  he  must  dress,  he  must  go  to  dinner, 
and  then  to  the  theatre.  ...  If  she 
would  only  release  him  to-morrow  1 

Yet  another  thing  troubled  and  angered 
him.  It  was  with  love,  with  tenderness, 
with  grateful  joy  that  he  thought  of  Gem¬ 
ma,  of  his  life  with  her,  of  the  happiness 
that  awaited  him  in  the  future ;  and  never¬ 
theless,  this  odd,  queer  woman  this 
Madame  Polozoff,  was  ever  floating  before 
his  eyes — no,  not  floating,  but  shoving  her¬ 
self  forward — that  was  the  spiteful  expres¬ 
sion  he  used — shoving  herself  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  her  image,  could  not  help  hearing 
her  voice,  or  remembering  her  words. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  sensitive  to  that 
delicate,  fresh,  and  penetrating  perfume, 
like  the  perfume  of  yellow  lilies,  w-hich 
breathed  from  every  fold  of  her  dress. 
She  was  evidently  miking  a  fool  of  him, 
and  trying  to  ensnare  him.  .  .  .  What 


for  ?  What  did  she  want  ?  Was  not  this 
merely  the  caprice  of  a  spoiled,  rich,  and 
most  likely  an  immoral  woman  ?  And  this 
husband  of  hers  ?  What  kind  of  man 
could  he  be  ?  On  what  footing  were 
they  ?  And  why  would  these  questions 
force  themselves  on  him,  Sanin,  who  was 
not  personally  interested  in  M.  Polozoff 
or  his  wife  ?  Why  could  he  not  drive 
away  that  haunting  image  even  then,  when 
he  turned  with  all  his  soul  to  that  other 
image  as  bright  and  fair  as  the  day  itself  ? 
How  dared  those  features  intrude  them¬ 
selves  before  those  most  sacred  to  him  ? 
And  they  not  only  intruded,  but  boldly 
jeered  at  him.  Those  gray  rapacious  eyes, 
those  dimples  on  the  cheeks,  those  serpent¬ 
like  braids  of  hair,  could  it  be  that  they 
had  enchained  him  so  firmly  that  it  was  be¬ 
yond  his  power  ever  to  shake  them  off  and 
cast  them  aside  ?  Absurd !  absurd !  All 
this  would  vanish  to-morrow,  and  leave  no 
trace  behind  it  .  .  .  But  would  she 
release  him  to-morrow  ? 

Yes,  ...  all  these  questions  did 
he  put  to  himself,  and  the  time  was  close 
upon  three  o’clock  when  he  put  on  his  dress- 
coat  After  a  short  walk  in  the  park,  he 
went  to  the  PolozofIs’. 


In  the  drawing-room,  he  found  a  Ger- 
nian  secretary  of  embassy,  a  lanky,  fair¬ 
haired  man,  with  a  prohie  like  a  horse,  and 
a  parting  down  the  back  of  his  head,  (that 
was  the  fashion  at  that  time)  and  .  .  . 

and,  O  wonders!  who  else??  Von  Don- 
hof,  the  very  same  officer  with  whom  he 
had  fought  a  few  days  back.  He  never 
for  one  moment  thought  he  would  meet 
him  again,  and  particularly  here.  He  was 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  confusion ;  but  he 
nevertheless  bowed  to  him. 

“  You  are  already  acquainted  ?”  asked 
Maria  Nikolaeona  of  Sanin,  whose  em¬ 
barrassment  had  not  escaped  her  notice. 

“  Yes,  .  .  .  I  have  already  had  the 
honor,”  said  Donhof.  And  bending  to¬ 
ward  Maria  Nikolaeona,  added,  in  an 
under-tone  with  a  smile,  “  The  same  .  .  . 
a  compatriot  of  yours,  ...  a  Rus¬ 
sian.” 

“  Impossible !”  exclaimetl  she,  also  in 
a  low  voice,  lifting  her  finger  at  him 
menacingly,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
him  and  with  the  lanky  secretary,  who, 
from  all  appearances,  was  deeply  smitten 
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with  her,  as  he  even  opened  his  mouth 
every  time  he  looked  at  her.  I>6nhof  re¬ 
tired  almost  instantly,  with  a  look  of  ami¬ 
able  submission,  and  like  a  friend  of  the 
house,  who  understood  by  half  a  glance 
what  was  required  of  him.  The  secretary 
would  have  staid  longer,  but  Maria 
Nikolaeona  conducted  him  to  the  door 
without  the  slightest  ceremony. 

“  Go  to  your  captivating  friend,”  she 
said  to  him,  (there  was  a  certain  principtssa 
di  ^f(maco  at  that  time  at  Wiesbaden,  of  a 
very  fast  reputation  ;)  “  why  should  you 
spend  your  time  with  such  a  plebeian  as 
myself  ?” 

“  How  can  you  say  so,  madame  ?”  said 
the  unhappy  secretary  with  a  tone  of 
assurance ;  “  all  the  principessas  in  the 
world  .  .  . " 

But  Maria  Nikolaeona  was  void  of  all 
pity,  and  the  secretary  withdrew. 

She  had  dressed  that  day  very  becoming¬ 
ly.  She  had  on  a  pink  silk  dress, 

with  sleeves  d  la  Fontanges,  and  enormous 
diamond  earrings.  Her  eyes  sparkled  ^ 
brilliantly  as  her  diamonds,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  in  her  best  and  brightest  mood. 

She  placed  Sanin  next  herself,  and  com¬ 
menced  conversing  about  Paris,  whither 
she  meant  to  go  in  a  few  days ;  next,  how 
weary  she  was  of  the  Germans ;  that  they 
were  silly  when  they  tried  to  be  clever, 
and  were  inappropriately  clever  when 
they  made  themselves  silly;  and  then 
suddenly — d  hrHU pourpoitit,  as  the  French 
say — asked  him  whether  it  was  true  that 
he  had  fought  a  duel  about  some  lady, 
with  this  very  same  officer  who  had  been 
sitting  here  a  minute  ago  ? 

“  How  do  you  come  to  know  that  ?” 
stammered  the  astonished  Sanin. 

“The  earth  is  full* of  echoes,  Dimitri 
Paolovitch ;  nevertheless,  I  know  you  were 
right,  a  thousand  times  right,  and  you  be¬ 
haved  like  a  knight-errant  of  the  olden 
times.  Tell  me,  was  this  lady  not  your 
affianced  bride  ?” 

Sanin  knit  his  brows. 

“  Well,  well,  I  shall  not  say  a  word 
more  about  it,”  said  Maria  Nikolaeona 
hurriedly.  “  It  is  an  unpleasant  subject ; 
forgive  me!  Do  not  be  angry’!” 

Polozoff  appeared  from  out  the  other 
room  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hands. 
“  What  is  it  ?  Is  dinner  ready  ?” 

“  Dinner  is  ready  immediately;  but  just 
see  what  I  have  found  ini  the  Norlhetn 
Bee.  .  .  .  Prince  Gromoboi  is  dead.” 


Maria  Nikolaeona  raised  her  head. 

“  Peace  be  with  him  !  Kvery  year,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Sanin,  “  in  February  on 
my  birthday,  he  usetl  to  decorate  my  room 
with  camellias.  But  even  that  did  not 
make  it  worth  one’s  while  staying  a  winter 
in  St.  Petersburg.  I  suppose  he  must 
have  been  past  seventy,”  she  said  to  her 
husband. 

“  I  should  think  so.  There  is  a  full 
description  of  his  funeral.  The  whole 
court  attended  it ;  and  here  are  some 
verses,  composed  by  Prince  Kovrishkin,  on 
the  occasion.  Shall  I  read  them  to  you  ? 
The  prince  calls  him  the  ‘  counseling  hus¬ 
band.’  ” 

“  No,  don’t  read  them.  What  counsel¬ 
ing  husband  was  he  ?  He  was  simply 
Tatiana  Urieona’s  husband.  Come  to 
dinner.  The  living  think  of  the  living. 
Dimitri  Paolovitch,  give  me  your  arm.” 


The  dinner,  like  that  on  the  day  before, 
was  excellent,  and  went  off  very  animated¬ 
ly.  Maria  Nikolaeona  told  stories  well — a 
rare  gift  in  a  woman,  especially  in  a  Russian. 
She  was  not  choice  in  her  expressions,  and 
she  attacked  her  countrywomen  severely. 
Sanin  was  more  than  once  driven  to 
laughter  by  her  bold  and  pointed  jokes. 
Maria  Nikolaeona  hatred  hypocrisy,  empty 
words,  and  lies.  She  met  with  it  almost  all 
over  the  world,  and  she  boasted  and  glo¬ 
ried,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  low  origin ; 
related  some  rather  curious  anecdotes  of 
her  parents,  and  called  herself  a  pea¬ 
sant-woman,  no  worse  than  Natalia  Kiri- 
lovna  Naryshkin.  It  became  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  to  Sanin  that  her  experiences  were 
far  beyond  those  of  hundreds  of  her  co¬ 
temporaries. 

Polozoff  in  the  mean  while  ate  his  din¬ 
ner  and  drank  his  wine  thoughtfully  and 
carefully,  only  occasionally  casting  his 
light-grajr  and  seemingly  dull  but  in  reality 
penetrating  eyes  toward  his  wife  or  at 
Sanin. 

“  What  a  duck  you  are !”  exclaimed 
Maria  Nikolaeona,  addressing  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  “  how  well  you  fulfilled  all  my  com¬ 
missions!  I  would  kiss  your  dear  little 
forehead ;  but  you  do  not  care  for  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“  Not  care,”  answered  Polozoff,  and  he 
cut  a  pine-apple  in  two  with  a  silver  knife. 
Maria  Nikolaeona  looked  at  him  and 
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beat  her  fingers  on  the  table.  “  Does  our 
bet  still  hold  good  ?”  she  said  significantly. 

“  Yes." 

“  All  right ;  you  will  lose  it." 

PolozofT  listened  with  an  air  of  curiosity. 

“  Well,  this  time,  however  convinc^ 
you  may  feel,  Maria  Nikolaeona,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  you  will  lose  the  bet.” 

“  What  is  the  bet  about  ?  may  I  know  ?” 
asked  Sanin. 

“No,  .  .  .  not  yet,”  answered 

Maria  Nikolaeona,  laughing. 

The  clock  struck  seven.  The  waiter 
announced  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door.  Polozoff  conducted  his  wife  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  immediately  betook 
himsel^o  his  arm-chair. 

“  Mind !  Do  not  forget  to  write  to  the 
steward !”  called  out  Maria  Nikolaeona 
from  the  hall. 

“T  shall  write,  do  not  be  uneasy;  I  am 
an  orderly  man.” 


XXXIX. 

In  the  year  1840,  the  exterior  of  the 
theatre  at  \Viesbaden  was  very  dilapidated, 
while  the  wretched  mediocrity  of  its  troop 
of  actors  did  not  rise  an  inch  above  the 
level  which,  even  up  to  this  time,  may  be 
considered  the  normal  state  of  all  Ger¬ 
man  theatres,  the  perfection  of  which  was 
lately  represented  by  a  troop  of  actors  at 
Karlsruhe,  under  the  celebrated  director¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Devrient.-  At  the  back  of  the 
box,  taken  for  “  her  serene  highness 
Mme.  Von  Polozoff,”  (heaven  knows  how 
the  waiter  had  managed  to  get  it — had  he  in 
reality  bribed  the  governor  ?)  behind  this 
box  was  a  small  room  fitted  up  with  sofas ; 
before  entering  it,  Maria  Nikolaeona 
begged  Sanin  to  raise  the  screens  which 
divided  the  box  from  the  theatre. 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen,”  she  said, 
“  or  else  they  will  all  come  flocking  in.” 
She  seated  him  next  herself,  and  turned 
her  back  to  the  theatre,  so  that  the  box 
might  appear  empty. 

The  orchestra  struck  up  the  overture 
to  “  Figaro’s  Marriage.”  .  .  .  The  cur¬ 
tain  rose ;  the  piece  began. 

It  was  one  of  those  numerous  homely 
productions,  in  which  well-read  but  un- 
talented  authors  introduced,  in  choice  but 
lifeless  words,  carefully  but  unskillfully, 
some  deep  or  heart-stirring  idea,  depict^ 
a  tragical  conflict,,  and  filled  one  with 
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ennui.  .  .  .  Maria  Nikolaeona  listened 
patiently  to  half  the  act ;  but  when  the  first 
lover  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  lady¬ 
love,  (this  lover  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
coat  with  “  puffe”  and  a  velveteen  collar, 
a  striped  waistcoat  with  pearl  buttons, 
green  trousers  with  patent-leather  straps  to 
them,  and  white  chamois-leather  gloves,) 
when  this  lover,  pressing  both  his  fists  into 
his  breast,  howled  exactly  like  a  dog, 
Maria  Nikolaeona  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

“  The  lowest  French  actor,  in  the  lowest 
small  provincial  town,  acts  better  and 
more  naturally  than  the  first  German  cele¬ 
brity,”  she  exclaimed  with  disgust,  and 
went  into  the  back-room.  “  Come  here,” 
she  said  to  Sanin,  tapping  with  her  hand 
tl\,e  place  next  herself  on  the  sofa.  “  Let 
us  have  a  gossip.” 

Sanin  obeyed  the  summons. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  looked  into  his 
face.  “  I  see  you  are  as  soft  as  silk ! 
Your  wife  will  have  an  easy  time  of  it. 
That  jester,”  continued  she,  pointing 
with  the  end  of  her  fan  to  the  howling 
actor,  (he  was  acting  the  rbU  of  a  tutor,) 
“  reminded  me  of  my  youth.  I  was  also  in 
love  with  a  tutor.  That  was  my  .  .  . 
first,  no,  my  second  passion.  The  first  time 
I  fell  in  love  with  a  chorister  in  the  Donskoy 
Monastery.  I  was  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time.  I  only  saw  him  on  Sundays.  He 
wore  a  velvet  under-cassock,  scented  him¬ 
self  with  lavender,  and  when  making  his 
way  through  the  crowd  with  his  censer, 
said  to  the  ladies  in  French,  '•'■Pardon, 
excusez  — and  never  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
his  eyelashes  were  as  long  as  that !” 
Maria  Nikolaeona  divided  her  thumb 
with  the  nail  of  her  forefinger.  “  My 
tutor  was  called  Monsieur  Gaston!  I 
must  tell  you  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
and  stem  man — a  Swiss — and  with  such 
an  energetic  countenance  I  His  whiskers 
were  as  black  as  pitch,  he  had  a  Grecian 
profile,  and  his  lips  were  as*  hard  as 
though  they  were  made  of  iron  !  I  was 
afraid  of  him !  This  was  the  only  man  I 
have  ever  feared,  during  my  whole  life. 
He  was  my  brother’s  tutor — my  brother 
who  was  drowned.  A  gypsy  predicted 
that  I  would  also  die  a  violent  death  ;  but 
that  is  nonsense.  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
sort  of  predictions.  Can  you  imagine 
Ippolit  Sidoritch  with  a  dagger  ?” 

“  One  can  die  a^  violent  death  without 
being  stabbed,”  otiserved  Sanin. 
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“  It  is  all  nonsense !  Are  you  supersti¬ 
tious?  I  am  not.  What  is  to  be,  will 
be.  Monsieur  Gaston  lived  in  the  house, 
and  occupied  a  room  above  mine.  I 
used  to  wake  in  the  night  and  hear  his 
steps  above — he  used  to  go  to  bed  very, 
late — and  my  heart  would  beat  with 
love  ...  or  some  other  feeling. 
My  father  hardly  knew  how  to  read,  but 
he  gave  us  a  good  education.  Are  you 
aware  that  I  understand  Latin  ?” 

“You?  Latin?" 

“  Yes — I.  Monsieur  Gastdn  taught  me. 
I  read  the  ^tieid  with  him.  It  was 
heavy  reading ;  but  there  are  pretty  parts 
in  it  Do  you  recollect,  when  Dido  and 
.(tineas  are  in  the  wood  ?”  .  .  . 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,”  answered  Sanin 
hurriedly.  He  had  long  forgotten  his 
Latin,  and  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  tlie 
y£neid. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  looked  at  him  with 
her  head  on  one  side  and  from  beneath 
her  eyebrows.  “  You  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  too  learned.  Ah !  alas  ! 
no — I  am  not  learned,  and  possess  no 
talents.  I  can  only  just  write — really  ;  I 
can  not  read  aloud ;  I  do  not  play  on 
the  piano,  nor  do  I  draw  nor  sew  :  I  can 
do  nothing  !  You  see  me  just  as  I  am  ! 
I  tell  you  all  this,”  continued  she,  “  firstly, 
not  to  listen  to  those  fools,  (she  pointed  to 
the  stage  where,  at  that  moment,  instead 
of  an  actor,  there  was  an  actress  yelling 
4nd  howling  and  sticking  out  her  elbows,) 
and  secondly  because  I  am  in  your  debt  : 
yesterday  you  told  me  all  about  yourself.” 

“  You  wished  me  to  do  so,”  said 
Sanin. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  turned  suddenly  on 
him.  “  And  you  do  not  wish  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  woman  I  am  ?  But  I  am 
not  surprised,”  added  she,  leaning  back 
again  on  the  sofa.  “  A  man  who  is  about 
to  marry,  and  for  love  too,  and  after  fight¬ 
ing  a  duel —  How  can  he  have  a 
thought  for  any  thing  else  ?”  , 

Maria  Nikolaeona  became  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  nibbled  at  the  handle  of  her 
fan  with  her  pretty  and  regular  teeth,  which 
were  as  white  as  milk. 

And  Sanin  again  felt  that  vapor  rising  to' 
his  head — that  vapor  from  which  for  these 
last  two  days  he  could  not  escape. 

Their  conversation  was  carried  on  in  an 
undertone,  then  in  a  whisper,  and  this  irri¬ 
tated  and  troubled  him  still  more.  When 
would  all  this  end  ? 
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Weak  people  never  give  the  final  stroke 
— they  always  wait  for  the  end. 

Some  one  sneezed  on  the  stage.  This 
sneeze  was  introduced  by  the  author  of 
the  piece  as  something  comical ;  of  course 
there  was  no  other  comical  element  in  it, 
and  the  audience  consequently  took  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  a  little  mirth. 

The  laughter  also  irritated  Sanin. 

There  were  moments  when  he  positive¬ 
ly  did  not  know  whether  he  was  angry  or 
glad,  (lull  or  amused  !  Oh  !  if  Gemma 
could  but  have  seen  him! 


“  It  is  really  odd,”  commenced  Maria 
Nikolaeona  again.  “  A  man  tells  you  most 
calmly,  ‘  I  am  going  to  get  married  while 
no  one  would  say  calmly,  ‘  I  am  going  to 
drown  myself ;  ’  and  nevertheless,  where 
is  the  difference  ?  Very  odd,  indeed.” 

Sanin  was  seize<l  with  vexation.  “  The 
difference  is  great,  Maria  Nikolaeona ! 
Some  have  no  fear  in  throwing  themselves 
into  the  water  :  they  know  how  to  swim  ; 
and  besides — as  far  as  concerns  queer 
marriages — if  we  are  to  speak  of  tlrem — ” 
He  suddenly  paused  and  bit  his  lip. 
Maria  Nikolaeona  struck  the  palm  of  her 
hand  with  her  fan. 

“  Finish  what  you  were  saying,  Dimitri 
Paolovitch,  finish  —  I  know  what  you 
wanted  to  say ;  ‘  if  we  are  to  speak  of 
them,  my  dear  lady,’  you  were  about  to  say, 
'  why,  what  can  be  (jneerer  than  your  mar¬ 
riage  ?  I  have  known  your  husband  from 
childhood  I  ’  This  is  what  you  wished  to 
say,  you  who  know  how  to  swim  I” 

“  Allow  me,”  began  Sanin. 

“  Is  that  not  true  ?  Is  tliat  not  true  ?” 
persisted  Maria  Nikolaeona.  “  Look  me 
in  the  face,  and  tell  me  I  have  told  an  un¬ 
truth  !” 

Samin  did  not  know  where  to  turn  his 
eyes.  “  Well,  it  is  true,  if  you  force  me  to 
say  so,”  said  he  at  last 

Maria  Nikolaeona  shook  her  head. 
“  You  are  right.  Well,  and  don’t  you  won¬ 
der,  you  who  know  how  to  swim,  what  the 
reason  could  have  been  of  such  a  strange 
— step  on  the  part  of  a  woman  who  is  nei¬ 
ther  poor,  nor  void  of  sense,  nor  yet  plain? 
Perhaps  it  does  not  interest  you ;  but 
all  the  same,  I  shall  tell  you  the  reason  ; 
not  now,  but  as  soon  as  this  act  is  over. 
I  am  in  constant  fear  of  some  one  coming 
into  the  box.” 
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She  had  hardly  uttered  the  last  word, 
when  the  outer  door  was  partially  opened, 
and  a  red  head,  hot  with  perspiration,  a 
head  still  young  but  toothless,  with  straight 
hair,  a  long  nose,  with  large  ears  like  a 
bat,  with  gold  spectacles,  inquisitive  dull 
eyes,  and  with  a  pince-nez  on  the  top  of 
the  spectacles,  peered  round  the  box,  espied 
Maria  Nikolaeona,  smiled  meaninglcssly, 
and  nodded  to  her. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  waved  him  away 
with  her  handkerchief.  “  I  am  not  at 

home !  Ich  bin  nicht  zu  Hause,  Herr  P- - . 

Jch  bin  nicht  zu  Hause  .  .  .  sh  !  sh  ! 

sh!” 

The  ow’ner  of  the  head  looked  astonish¬ 
ed,  forced  a  smile,  and  said  with  half  a  sob, 
in  imitation  of  Liszt  at  whose  feet  he  had 
once  crawled,  sehr  gui  !"  and 

vanished. 

“  What  kind  of  a  creature  is  that  ?” 
asked  Sanin. 

“  That  ?  the  critic  of  Wiesbaden.  A 
literay  man  or  lohn  lackei,  whichever  you 
like.  He  is  employed  by  people  here  who 
bribe  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  go  into  rap¬ 
tures  over  every  thing,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  overflowing*  with  spite  to  which 
he  dares  not  give  vent  I  am  afraid  of  him : 
he  is  a  fearful  gossip  ;  he  will  immediately 
spread  the  report  that  I  am  in  the  theatre  ; 
but  1  do  not  care.” 

The  orchestra  played  a  valse,  the  cur¬ 
tain  was 'lifted  again.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 

tortions  and  screechings  recommenced  on 
the  stage. 

“  Well,”  began  Maria  Nikolaeona,  drop¬ 
ping  down  on  the  sofa  again,  “  as  fate  has 
tlirown  you  here,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
sit  with  me  instead  of  basking  in  the 
smiles  of  your  lady-love,  ...  do  not 
turn  your  eyes  away  or  be  angry.  I  can 
enter  into  your  feelings,  and  have  already 
promised  to  give  you  your  freedom — but 
now  listen  to  my  confession.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  I  like  best  ?” 

“  Freedom,”  suggested  Sanin. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

“  Yes,  Dimitri  Paolovitch,”  murmured 
she,  and  her  voice  resounded  with  unmis¬ 
takable  sincerity  and  gravity  ;  “  freedom, 
above  every  thing  and  before  every  thing. 
And  do  not  think  that  I  make  a  boast  of 
this — there  is  nothing  praiseworthy  in  it — 
only  such  is  the  case,  always  was,  and  will 
be  until  I  die.  In  my  childhood,  I  must 
have  seen  a  deal  of  slavery  and  suffered 
from  it  And  then  Monsieur  Gaston,  my 
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tutor,  helped  to  open  my  eyes.  Now, 
perhaps,  you  understand  why  I  married 
Ippolit  Sidoritch.  With  him  I  am  free, 
quite  free,  as  free  as  the  air,  as  free  as  the 
wind.  .  .  And  this  I  knew  before  my 

marriage.  I  knew  that  with  him  I  should 
be  as  free  as  a  Cossack  !” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  paused,  and  threw 
down  her  fan. 

“  I  must  tell  you  besides,  that  I  am  fond 
of  reflection ;  ...  it  is  amusing,  and 

our  intellect  was  given  us  for  that ;  but  on 
the  result  of  my  own  actions  I  never  re¬ 
flect,  and  when  I  am  forced  to  do  so,  I 
show  no  mercy  to  myself — no,  not  a 
grain  :  it  is  not  worth  it.  I  have  a  say¬ 
ing,  cela  tie  tire  pas  d  consequence.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  translate  it.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  what  does  it  matter  about  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  No  one  will  demand  an  account  of 
me  here — below  ;  while  there"  fshe  raised 
her  finger  on  high,)  “  there  let  them  settle 
it  as  they  know  best.  When  they  judge 
me  there,  I  shall  not  be  myself!  Are  you 
listening  ?  Are  you  dull  ?” 

Sanin  was  sitting  with  his  head  bent. 
He  raised  it.  “  I  am  not  dull  in  the 
least,  Maria  Nikolaeona,  and  I  am  listen¬ 
ing  to  you  eagerly.  Only,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  I  keep  asking  myself,  why  is  it  you 
tell  me  all  this  ?” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  moved  a  little  on  the 
sofa.  “  You  ask  yourself?  Are  you  such 
a  simpleton  ?  Or  are  you  so  modest  ?” 

Sanin  raised  his  head  still  higher. 

“  I  tell  you  all  this,”  continued  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  with  a  calm  voice,  which  did 
not  quite  agree  with  the  expression  of  her 
face,  “  because  you  please  me  exceeding¬ 
ly  ;  yes,  do  not  look  surprised  ;  I  am  not 
in  jest ;  because  after  having  met  you,  it 
would  grieve  me  to  think  that  you  should 
preserve  a  disagreeable  recollection  of  me, 
or  even,  if  not  a  disagreeable  one — that  I 
do  not  care  about — but  an  incorrect  one. 
For  this  very  reason  I  enticed  you  here, 
and  remain  alone  with  you,  and  si)eak  to 
you  so  frankly — yes,  yes,  frankly.  I  am 
not  telling  lies.  And  mind,  Dimitri  Pao¬ 
lovitch,  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  are  in 
love  with  another  woman,  and  that  you 
are  about  to  marry  her.  Do  justice  to  my 
disinterestedness  1  But,  however,  it  is 
your  turn  to  say,  cela  ne  tire  pas  d  conse¬ 
quence  !" 

She  burst  out  into  laughter,  but  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  remained 
motionless,  as  though  her  own  words  had 
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struck  her  with  amazement,  while  in  her 
eyes,  usually  so  bright  and  bold,  there 
came  a  look  of  timidity  and  even  sadness. 

“  The  serpent !  the  serpent !”  thought, 
meanwhile,  Sanin  ;  “  but  what  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  seri>ent !” 

“  Give  me  my  lorgnon”  said  Maria  Ni- 
kolaeona,  all  of  a  sudden.  “  I  want  to 
see  whether  that  jcune  premilre  is  really  as 
ugly  as  slie  looks.  Really,  one  would 
suppose  that  she  had  been  engaged  with  a 
view  to  morality,  to  prevent  young  men 
from  being  too  much  attracted  by  her.” 

Sanin  gave  her  the  lorgtion,  and  she, 
while  taking  it  from  him,  quickly  caught 
hold  of  his  hand  with  both  her  own. 

“  Do  not  look  so  serious,”  whispered 
she,  with  a  smile.  “  Do  you  know  what ; 
no  one  can  enchain  me,  and  I  also  place 
chains  on  no  one.  I  love  freedom  and 
recognize  no  duties — not  even  to  myself. 
But  now,  move  a  little  aside  and  let  us 
listen  to  the  piece.” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  directed  her  glasses 
to  the  stage,  and  Sanin  followed  her  gaze, 
sitting  next  her,  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
box,  breathing,  involuntarily  breathing, 
the  warmth  and  fragrance  of  her  luxurious 
presence,  and  just  as  involuntarily  turning 
over  in  his  mind  all  that  she  had  told  him 
during  the  evening,  especially  during  the 
last  few  minutes. 

XL. 

The  piece  lasted  yet  another  hour,  but 
Maria  Nikolaeona  and  Sanin  soon  ceased 
looking  at  the  stage.  They  again  entered 
into  conversation,  and  this  conversation 
took  the  same  turn  as  before ;  only  this 
time  Sanin  was  less  silent.  In  his  heart 
he  was  angry  with  himself  and  with  Maria 
Nikolaeona ;  he  strove  to  prove  to  her  the 
fallacy  of  her  theories,  as  though  she 
could  be  amused  with  theories  !  He  be¬ 
gan  disputing  with  her,  at  which  she  se¬ 
cretly  rejoiced  :  “  if  he  disputes,”  thought 
she,  “  it  means,  he  is  either  giving  in  or 
will  give  in.  He  is  nibbling  at  the  bait, 
and  is  getting  tamer!”  She  answered 
him,  laughed,  acquiesced,  meditated,  at¬ 
tacked  him  .  .  .  meanwhile  his  face 

and  her  face  drew  closer  together,  and  his 
eyes  turned  no  longer  away  from  hers.  .  . 
Those  eyes  seemed  to  be  riveted  to  his 
face,  and  he  smiled,  though  respectfully,  to 
them  in  return.  It  was  already  a  point 
gained  that  he  allowed  himself  to  he  di- 
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verted,  and  launched  out  into  discussions 
on  the  honesty  of  mutual  relations,  on  the 
duties  and  sacredness  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage.  .  .  .  This  was  already  a  step 

made  in  advance.  ...  It  was  a  good 
starting-point.  ... 

Persons  well  acquainted  with  Maria 
Nikolaeona  declared  that  when  this  timidi¬ 
ty,  softness,  and  almost  maidenly  coyness— 
although  it  was  puzzling  to  know  where  it 
all  suddenly  came  from ! — took  possession 
of  this  hard  and  powerful  nature  .  .  . 
then  .  .  .  yes,  then  matters  had 

taken  a  dangerous  turn. 

They  were  evidently  now  taking  that  turn 
with  Sanin.  .  .  .  He  would  have 

been  seized  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for 
himself,  had  he  collected  his  thoughts  but 
for  one  moment;  but  he  had  no  time 
either  to  analyze  his  feelings  or  to  reproach 
himself. 

But  she  took  advantage  of  every  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  all  this  arose  from  his  being  so 
good-looking  I  .  .  .  One  may  well 

say,  “  How  can  one  know  where  he  will 
gain  and  where  he  will  lose  ?” 

The  drama  came  to  an  end.  Maria 
Nikolaeona  begged  Sanin  to  throw  her 
shawl  over  her,  and  she  never  moved  from 
her  seat  until  he  had  folded  it  over  her 
queenly  shoulders.  Then  she  took  hinj 
by  the  arm,  and  went  out  into  the  corridor 
— and  almost  screamed;  at  the  very  door, 
and  like  a  ghost,  stood  Donhof;  while 
from  behind  him  peered  the  despicable 
face  of  the  Wiesbaden  critic.  The  greasy 
face  of  this  “  literary  man”  beamed  with 
spite. 

“  Allow  me,  madame,  to  find  you  your 
carriage,”  said  the  young  officer,  with  ill- 
concealed  tremulous  passion  in  his  voice. 

“No,  thank  you,”  answered  she,  “my 
servant  will  find  it.  Stay !”  added  she  in  a 
tone  of  command,  and  passed  on  quickly, 
leading  Sanin  away. 

“  Go  to  the  devil !  What  have  you 
stuck  to  me  for?”  said  Donhof  to  the 
literary  man.  “He  was  forced  to  break  his 
heart  for  some  one  !” 

SeAr  gut/  sehr  gut!”  mumbled  the 
critic  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Maria  Nikolaeona’s  servant  soon  found 
the  carriage;  she  sprang  into  it  lightly, 
and  Sanin  followed  her.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  Maria  Nikolaeona  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter. 

“  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?”  asked 
Sanin,  with  curiosity. 
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“  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,  ..  .  .  but 
the  idea  struck  me,  what  if  Dunhof  should 
call  you  out  again  ...  on  my  ac¬ 
count  .  .  .  would  it  not  be  queer  ?” 

“  And  do  you  know  him  intimately  ?” 
asked  Sanin. 

“  Him  ?  That  boy  ?  He  does  my 
errands  for  me.  Do  not  be  uneasy  !” 

“  I  am  not  in  the  least  uneasy." 

Maria  Nikolaeona  sighed.  “  Ah !  I 
know  you  are  not  concerned.  But  listen 
— you  know  what :  you  are  so  good,  you 
must  not  refuse  me  this  my  last  wish.  Do 
not  forget  that  in  three  days  I  am  going 
toParis,  and  you  return  to  Frankfort  .  .  . 
When  shall  we  meet  ?” 

“  What  is  your  wish  ?” 

“  Of  course  you  know  how  to  ride  ?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Well,  then,  to-morrow  morning  I  shall 
take  you  with  me,  and  we  shall  go  out  of 
town.  We  shall  have  splendid  horses. 
Then  when  we  return,  we  shall  finish  our 
business,  and  say  Amen !  Do  not  look 
astonished ;  do  not  tell  me  this  is  a  caprice ; 
that  I  am  out  of  my  mind ;  all  this  may 
be  true — but  only  say,  I  consent !” 

Maria  Nikolaeona  turned  her  face  to  him. 
It  was  dark  in  the  carriage,  but  her  eyes 
sparkled  in  the  darkness. 

“  Yes,  I  consent,”  murmured  Sanin  with 
a  sigh. 

“  Ah !  you  sigh  !”  said  Maria  Nikolaeb- 
na,  imitating  him.  “This  is  whit  that 
means,  the  wine  is  poured  out  and  one 
has  to  drink  it.  But  no,  no.  .  .  .  You 
are  charming,  you  are  very  amiable — but 
your  promise  I  keep.  You  have  my  hand 
without  a  glove,  my  active  right  hand. 
Take  it,  and  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  its 
pressure.  What  sort  of  a  woman  I  am,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  am  an  honest  creature, 
and  to  be  trusted.” 

Sanin,  without  hardly  accounting  to 
himself  for  his  own  action,  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips.  Maria  Nikolaeona  drew  it 


gently  away — suddenly  ceased  speaking, 
and  was  silent  until  the  carriage  stopped. 

She  rose  to  leave  the  carriage.  .  . 
What  was  that?  Was  it  in  fancy  or  in 
reality,  that  he  had  felt  on  his  cheek  that 
sudden  burning  touch  ? 

“Until  to-morrow!”  whispered  Maria 
Nikolaeona  to  him  on  the  staircase,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  four  candelabras,  which  the 
gorgeous  porters  had  instantly  lit  on  her 
arrival.  She  kept  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground.  “  Until  to-morrow !” 

Returning  to  his  room,  Sanin  found  a 
letter  lying  on  the  table,  from  Gemma. 
He  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  sudden  fear, 
and  then  tried  to  rejoice,  in  order  quick¬ 
ly  to  disguise  this  fear  from  himself.  The 
letter  consisted  of  a  few  lines.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  her  joy  at  hearing  that  his  affairs 
had  commenced  so  well,  advised  him  to 
be  patient,  and  added  that  all  were  well  at 
home,  and  they  were  rejoicing  in  advance 
at  his  return.  Sanin  found  her  letter 
rather  curt  and  dry ;  nevertheless,  he  took 
a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper  .  .  .  then 

threw  them  both  down.  What  shall  I 
write  about  ?  I  shall  be  there  myself  to¬ 
morrow  .  .  .  ■  it  is  time  I  should,  it  is 
time !”  , 

He  hurried  to  his  bed,  and  tried  to  fall 
asleep  quickly.  If  he  had  remained  up, 
his  thoughts  would  have  assuredly  dwelt 
on  Gemma,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
.  .  .  he  was  ashamed  to  think  of  her. 

His  conscience  pricked  him.  But  he  so¬ 
laced  himself  by  thinking  that  to-morrow 
all  would  be  at  an  end  forever,  and  that 
he  would  part  from  this  empty,  frivolous 
woman,  never  to  meet  again — and  would 
forget  all  this  absurd  nonsense !  .  . 

Weak-minded  people,  when  arguing  with 
themselves,  willingly  use  energetic  expres¬ 
sions  ! 

£f  puis  .  .  .  cela  ne  tire  pas  d  con¬ 

sequence  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  history  of  Galileo’s  condemnation 
by  the  Roman  Inquisition,  whether  written 
by  papal  apologists  anxious  to  put  the  most 
favorable  construction  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Holy  Office,  or  by  protestant  con¬ 
troversialists  eager  to  paint  the  hated  tri¬ 
bunal  in  the  darkest  possible  colors,  la¬ 


bored,  till  quite  recently,  under  a  most  se¬ 
rious  defect — the  almost  entire  silence  of 
the  principal  witness  in  the  case.  The  con¬ 
temporary  record  of  the  trial,  drawn  up 
from  day  to  day  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  was  accessible  only  in  a  fragmen¬ 
tary  form.  A  Roman  prelate,  Marino  Ma- 
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rini,  prefect  of  the  papal  archives,  liad  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1850,  a  certain  number  of  extracts 
from  this  document ;  but  the  work  in  which 
they  appeared  exhibited  so  strong?  a  de¬ 
sire  to  whitewash  the  Inquisition,  that  sus¬ 
picions  of  garbled  citation  and  unfair  hand¬ 
ling  were  necessarily  aroused. 

When  thoroughly  trustwortliy  facts,  in 
adequate  number,  are  not  within  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  reach,  his  task  degenerates  into  the 
mere  fitting  of  a  few  isolated  stones  into  a 
mosaic  of  arbitrary  hypothesis.  It  did  so 
in  the  case  before  us.  Those  who  under¬ 
took  to  describe  Galileo’s  trial  practically 
allowed  their  own  attitude  towards  the 
church  of  Rome  to  determine  the  tendency 
of  their  work — conditioned  only  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  their  theories  account  for 
such  scanty  facts  as  had  been  conclusively 
established.  The  extensive  literature 
which  arose  under  these  conditions  was 
little  more  than  the  utterance  of  Roman, 
or  anti-Roman,  prepossessions  under  the 
form  of  historical  inquiries.  The  case 
remained  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition 
until  1867,  when  a  most  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  facts  previously  known  was 
made  through  Henri  de  V Epinois.  A 
paper  entitled  Galilee  et  Vlnquisition^  pub¬ 
lisher!  by  him  in  the  Rerue  des  Questions 
Historujues  for  that  year,  contains  a  series 
of  extracts  which  he  was  permitted  to  make 
from  the  trial-record  in  the  archives  of  the 
Holy  Office  at  Rome.  Many  of  these  are 
of  the  utmost  interest,  and  throw  a  new  and 
vivid  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure  subject 
with  which  they  deal.  One  particular  en¬ 
try  in  the  trial-record  appears  to  me  to  have 
an  im{>ortant  bearing  on  the  question  of 
papal  infallibility,  and  this  1  propose  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  the  present  paper.  It  fortunately 
happens  that  the  view  taken  by  infallibilists 
of  the  relation  of  Galileo’s  case  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  dogma  of  their  system  has  been  delibe¬ 
rately  ex|)Ounded  in  an  article  of  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Review  (New  Series,  No.  X.,  1865).* 
I  shall  make  use  of  the  theological  materi¬ 
als  collected  by  the  learned  author  of  the 
article  in  question,  and  examine  how  far 
his  conclusions  require  modification  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  facts  for  the  first  time  un¬ 
earthed  by  M.  de  I’Epinois. 

A  reply  to  certain  remarks  of  the  Re¬ 
viewer  which  reflect  unfairly,  as  I  think,  on 


*  VoIr.  XVI.  and  XVI 1.  contain  articles  which 
further  develop  the  same  view. 


the  cha^racters  of  Galileo  and  his  predeces¬ 
sor  Copernicus,  will  conclude  my  paper. 

The  Reviewer  begins  by  defining  the  po¬ 
sition  which  believers  in  papal  infallibility 
are  bound  to  take  up  with  respect  to  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  ^ntifical  congregations, 
i.e.  decisions  on  matters  of  belief  published 
by  certain  standing  committees  of  Cardi¬ 
nals  appointed  by  the  Pope.  When  these 
are  sanctioned  by  the  Pope’s  authority  and 
promulgated  by  his  express  command,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  his  instructions  <-.vr<z- 
thedra,  and  therefore  as  infallible.  The 
arguments  alleged  in  support  of  this  view 
are  as  follows.  A  doctrinal  declaration 
emanating  directly  from  the  Pope  himself, 
and  couched  in  language  which  shows  that 
it  is  intended  for  the  whole  church,  is  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  a  decision  ex  cathedra.  It 
may,  however,  happen  that* what  is,  in  form, 
only  the  decision  of  a  pontifical  congrega¬ 
tion,  may  be  in  fact  a  decree  of  the  Pope. 
When  the  Pope  authorizes  a  doctrinal  de¬ 
cree  and  commands  its  publication  by  a 
particular  congregation,  he  thereby  confers 
upon  it  the. papal  origination  and  universal 
destination  which  together  characterize  a 
decision  ex  cathedra.  This  inference,  be¬ 
sides  its  inherent  reasonableness,  rests  fur¬ 
ther  on  direct  authoritative  statements  of  the 
present  Poj)C.  In  declarations  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  which  no  Romanist  can  dispute, 
Pius  IX.  has  claimed  submission  for  “  the 
doctrinal  decisions  put  forth  by  the  pontifi¬ 
cal  congregations and  also  laid  it  down, 
by  way  of  example,  that  a  i)articular  de¬ 
cree  of  the  congregation  of  the  Index, 
sanctioned  by  papal  authority  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  papal  command,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  finally  decisive,  and  demanding 
“  from  all  who  boast  of  the  catholic  profes¬ 
sion”  complete  obedience. 

The  case  of  Galileo  presents  us  with  two 
congregational  decrees,  to  which  the  Re¬ 
viewer  applies  the  test  of  infallibility  above 
laid  down.  The  first  is  that  issued  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Index  on  March  5, 
1616,  declaring  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility 
of  the  earth  and  immobility  of  the  sun  to  be 
false  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  divine 
Scripture,  and  suspending  the  work  of  Co¬ 
pernicus  in  which  it  was  taught.  The  Re¬ 
viewer  argues  tliat,  since  this  decree  un¬ 
doubtedly  possessed  the  first  of  the  two 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  an  ex  cathedra 
utterance — viz.  papal  appnn  al,  “  the  whole 
question  turns  on  one  single  issue,  whether 
the  publication  of  this  decree  was,  or  was 
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not,  expressly  and  personally  commanded 
by  the  Holy  Father  himself.”  The  issue 
is  decided  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  evidence  connecting  the 
Pope  with  the  publication  of  the  decree, 
and  consequently  the  decree  itself  is  de¬ 
clared  to  lack  this  essential  mark  of  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  ex  cathedra.  Accordingly,  the 
Pope’s  infallibility  is  nofr  involved  in  the 
congregation’s  erroneous  condemnation  of 
Copemicanism. 

The  second  instance  is  contained  in  the 
final  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  on  Galileo  in  1633.  The  essential 
passage  of  the  sentence  is  as  follows: — 
“  .  .  .  .  We  say,  judge,  and  declare,  that 
you,  the  above  named  Galileo,  .  .  .  .  have 
rendered  yourself  by  this  Holy  Office  ve¬ 
hemently  suspected  of  heresy — that  is,  that 
you  believed  and  held  that  doctrine  which 
is  false  and  contrary  to  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  namely,  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of 
the  orbit  of  the  world  and  that  it  moves  not 
from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  earth  moves 
and  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world.” 

The  Reviewer  argues  that  here,  again, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  declaration  to  which 
infallibility  does  not  attach ;  inasmuch  as 
no  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  either 
that  the  sentence  of  the  inquisition  had  the 
Poise’s  approval,  or  that  it  was  published 
at  his  command.  His  conclusion  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  the  Pope’s  infallibility  is  as  lit¬ 
tle  committed  against  Copemicanism  by 
the  verdict  of  the  Holy  Office  as  by  that  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Index. 

A  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  rests 
merely  on  the  absence  of  contradictory 
evidence,  is  obviously  in  a  precarious  state 
so  long  as  it  can  not  be  shown  that  hostile 
evidence  is  non-existent,  as  well  as  non- 
producible.  This  is  why,  for  instance,  rea¬ 
soning  against  Darwinism  based  on  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  “  missing  links”  is  so  inconclusive. 
If  the  e  silentio  argument  is  more  used  in 
Theology  than  elsewhere,  it  is  because  in 
that  subject  there  is  far  less  risk  than  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge  that  new  and 
unexpected  facts  may  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  demand  recognition.  Even 
there,  however,  this  danger  can  not  be 
safely  disregarded,  as  will  presently  be 
seen  in  the  case  in  hand. 

The  reader’s  special  attention  is  request¬ 
ed  to  the  following  extract  from  the  trial- 
record,  the  original  of  which  is  appended 


in  a  note.*  Its  latinity  hardly  admits  of  a 
verbatim  translation.  “June  16,  1633. — 
Case  of  Galileo  dei  Galilei. — His  Holiness 
having  been  informed  as  above,  ordered 
that  he  should  be  questioned  as  to  his 
intention,  threatened  with  the  torture,  and 
if  he  still  stood  to  his  previous  statement, 
compelled  to  sign  a  recantation  on  grave 
suspicion  of  heresy  in  a  solemn  assembly 
of  the  Holy  Office,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
sacred  congregation,  with  an  injunction  to 
hinu  in  future  not  to  discuss  the  mobility 
of  tlie  earth  or  the  stability  of  the  sun, 
either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth  in 
any  manner  whatever,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  Also  that 
the  book  written  by  him  entitled  Dialogue 
of  Galileo  Galilei,  member  of  the  Lincean 
Academy,  be  prohibited.  Further,  in  order 
that  these  things  may  become  universally 
known,  he  commanded  copies  of  the 
sentence,  to  be  passed  as  above,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  all  apostolic  nuncios,  and  to  all 
Inquisitors  into  heretical  pravity  (and 
especially  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Florence), 
who  should  cause  it  to  be  publicly  read  in 
their  solemn  assembly  after  having  taken 
measures  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
principal  professors  of  the  mathematical 
art.” 

The  concluding  scenes  of  Galileo’s  trial 
took  place  in  exact  conformity  with  these 
directions.  On  June  21  he  was  required 
by  the  Inquisition  to  state  whether,  and  if 
so  when,  he  had  held  the  Copemican 
theory.  On  his  asserting  that  he  had  not 
done  so  since  that  doctrine  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index, 


•  “  Die  Junii,  1633.  Galilei  de  Galileis  de 
quo  supra  proposito  cautus  Sanctissimus  decrevit 
ipsum  interroganduni  esse  super  intentione  et 
comminata  ei  tortura  ac  si  sustinuerit  previa  ab- 
juratione  de  vehementi  in  plena  congregatione  S. 
officii,  condemnandum  ad  carcerem  arbitrio  s&cre 
congreeationis,  injuncto  ei  ne  de  csetero  scripto 
vel  verbo  tractet  amplius  quovis  hickIo  de  mobiii- 
tatc  terre  nec  de  stabilitate  soIis  et  e  contra  sub 
p(ena  relapsus.  Librum  vero  ab  eo  conscriptum 
cui  titulus  est  Dialogo  de  Galileo  Galilei  Linceo, 
prohibendum  fore.  Preterea  ut  ha;c  omnibus  in- 
notescant,  exemplaria  sententie  de  supra  ferende 
transmitti  jusait  ad  omnes  nuncios  apostolicos  et 
ad  omnes  neretice  pravitatis  inquisitores,  ac  pre- 
cipue  ad  inqnisitorem  Florentie  qui  earn  intima- 
rent  in  ejus  plena  congregatione  accersitis  etiam  et 
coram  plerisque  mathematice  artis  professoribus 
publice  legi.’’ — Galille  et  F Inquisition,  p.  129. 
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he  was  pressed  with  the  presumption  which 
his  Dialogue  afforded  to  the  contrary,  auid 
urged  to  tell  the  truth  freely.  He  still, 
however,  adhered  to  the  statement  he 
had  made,  and  was  thereupon  twice  warned 
that,  unless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  tribunal  would  order  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  torture.  Even  this  menace 
proved  ineffectual,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  trial-record,  “  as  nothing  further  could 
be  done  to  carry  out  the  (Pope’s)  order, 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  place  of  confine¬ 
ment.”  ^ 

The  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  following  day,  declared  Galileo 
to  have  incurred  the  i>enalties  imposed  on 
persons  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  required,  as  the  condition  of  absolving 
him  from  them,  that  he  should  abjure  his 
error  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  the 
tribunal.  In  order  to  “  make  him  more 
cautious  for  the  future,”  his  Dialogue  was 
to  be  prohibited,  and  his  person  imprison¬ 
ed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  congregation. 
As  a  “  salutary  penance”  he  was  enjoined 
to  recite  the  seven  penitential  psalms  once 
a  week  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

In  his  recantation  Galileo  was  made  to 
promise  absolute  silence  as.  to  the  Coper- 
mean  theory,  and  to  undertake  that,  if  he 
knew  a  heretic,  or  any  one  suspected  of 
heresy,  he  would  denounce  him  to  the 
Holy  Office. 

The  reader  will  observe  how  sedulously 
the  members  of  the  court  moulded  their 
sentence  on  the  mandate  issued  to  them  by 
the  Pope.  'The  psalm-reciting  i>enance, 
and  the  extorted  promise  to  inform  against 
heretics,  are  the  only  points  on  which  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  an  independent 
power  of  origination. 

The  terms  of  the  Pope’s  order  fully  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion  that  he  authorized  at 
least  so  much  of  the  sentence  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  as  merely  embodied  his  own  direct 
instructions.  Thus,  the  proposition  that 
Galileo  had  rendered  himself  suspected  of 
a  heresy,  viz.  of  believing  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  stood  still,  unquestion¬ 
ably  received  the  papal  assent. 

That  the  sentence  was  published  at  the 
Pope’s  command  is  manifest  from  his  de¬ 
tailed  directions  as  to  the  sending  out  of 
copies  to  the  nuncios  and  Inquisitors  :  its 
universal  destination  is  rendered  equally 
certain  by  the  words  “  omnibus  innotes- 
cant  ”  of  the  Pope’s  order. 
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The  trial-minute,  which  has  now  been 
adequately  examined  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  establishes  the  following  proposi¬ 
tion  : — 

Pope  Urban  VIII.  aftthorized  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  heresy  to  believe  in  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  the  non-motion  of 
the  sun,  and  ordered  such  statement  to  be 
published  by  the  congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office. 

Thus  the  two  conditions  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Dublin  Reviewer,  suffice  to 
render  the  decree  of  a  pontifical  congrega¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  an  fx  cathedra  papal  ut¬ 
terance  are  satisfied  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Inquisition  against  Galileo ;  at  least  as  far 
as  the  heretical  character  of  Copemicanism 
is  concerned.  The  Reviewer’s  argument, 
therefore,  when  the  additional  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  trial-minute  are  duly  taken 
into  account,  proves  that  a  decision  pos¬ 
sessing  the  essential  marks  of  infallibility 
declared  that  to  be  an  heretical  opinion 
which  we  now  know  to  be  an  ascertained 
and  unquestionable  fact.  Such  a  con¬ 
clusion  cannot,  of  course,  be  admitted  for 
a  moment  by  any  infallibilist.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  legitimately  arrived 
at  from  the  premises  laid  down  by  the 
Dublin  Reviewer.  I  leave  it  to  him,  either 
to  pwint  out  the  inconclusiveness  of  my 
reasoning,  or  else  to  refute  hLs  own  theory 
as  to  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  pontifical 
congregations. 

I  now  pass  to  the  Reviewer’s  derogatory 
suggestions  about  Copernicus  and  Galileo, 
which  an  adequate  acquaintance  even  with 
secondary  sources  of  information  would 
have  enabled  him  to  avoid. 

The  first  is,  the  oft-repeated  insinuation 
that  Copernicus  advocated  the  heliocentric 
theory  only  as  a  serviceable  hypothesis, 
and  not  as  a  probable  truth.  An  authority 
on  this  point  shall  be  at  once  cited  to 
which  the  Reviewer  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
take  an  objection.  The  congregation  of 
the  Index  published  in  1620  the  correc¬ 
tions  with  which  the  work  of  Copernicus, 
suspended  in  1616,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
reappear.  Its  decree  on  this  occasion 
begins  by  saying  that  the  members  of  the 
congregation  thought  the  book  ought  in 
strictness  to  have  been  absolutely  forbid¬ 
den,  because  in  it  the  author  undertakes 
not  merely  to  treat  hypothetically,  but  to 
establish  as  absolutely  true,  doctrines  which 
contradict  the  Holy  Scriptures  taken  in 
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their  veritable  catholic  meaning.*  To  most 
persons,  however,  the  opinion  of  Galileo 
on  this  point  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  a  Roman  congregation.  We  have 
it  in  a  letter  to  Monsignor  Dini,  dated 
March  23,  1614  :t — 

“  The  assertion  that  Copernicus  did  not 
believe  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  be  a 
reality  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  with 
supjKjrt,  except  perhaps  among  those  who 
have  not  read  him,  inasmuch  as  his  book 
is  full  of  matter  dei)endent  on,  or  else  ex¬ 
plaining  and  maintaining,  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  In  his  dedication  he  confesses 
himself  well  aware  that  this  supix>sition 
would  cause  him  tQ  be  reputed  a^ol  by 
the  mass  of  mankind,  to  whose  o])inion, 
however,  he  declares  himself  indifferent. 
With  far  greater  justice  would  he  have 
been  esteemed  such,  had  he  been  willing 
to  incur  the  stigma  of  folly  for  the  sake  of 
an  opinion  which  he  merely  advanced,  but 
did  not  internally  and  actually  believe.” 

A  reference  to  the  book  of  Copernicus 
itself  fully  bears  out  the  above  statenaents. 
It  is  true  that  the  prefatory  pages  speak 
only  the  most  guarded  and  hypothetical 
language ;  but,  in  the  main  body  of  the 
work,  the  real  belief  of  the  author  in  the 
truth  of  his  theory  is  unmistakably,  if  only 
incidentally,  manifested.  Thus  he  tells  his 
readers  why  “  the  Ancients  thought  that 
the  earth  was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,”  and  points  out  the  inadequacy 
of  their  reasons.  He  entitles  a  particular 
chapter,  a  “  proof”  of  the  earth’s  motion 
— language  which  the  congregation  of  the 
Index  were  at  the  pains  to  soften  down 
into  “  proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth’s 
motion  and  so  on.  But  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  passage  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  where,  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  earth  as  a  planet  circling  about  the 
sun  with  the  six  others  then  known,  he  ex¬ 
claims,  in  a  burst  of  religious  feeling,  “  so 
great,  of  a  truth,  is  this  godlike  handiwork 
of  the  Almighty !”  This  passage,  as  ab¬ 
solutely  incompatible  with  a  hypothetical 
view,  was  expunged  by  the  Index-congre¬ 
gation,  nor,  1  apprehend,  will  the  Dublin 
Reviewer  propose  to  render  it,  “  so  great 
is  my  godlike  hypothesis  about  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  handiwork !” 


*  Riccioli.  Almagestutn,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  496,  497. 
t  This  and  other  passages  from  Galileo’s  letters 
which  follow  are  translated  from  the  Florentine 
edition  of  his  collected  works. 
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The  criticism  on  Galileo  to  which  I  take 
exception  is  as  follows  : — 

”  It  is  often  taken  for  granted  by  Gali¬ 
leo’s  admirers  that  throughout  he  interiorly 
accepted  Copcmicanism  as  undoubtedly 
true.  They  represent  him  therefore  in 
fact,  as  one  of  the  most  mendacious  and 
cowardly  poltroons  who  ever  appeared  in 
public  life,  and  we  would  fain,  if  possible, 
‘deliver  him  from  his  friends.’  .Tliat  he 
was  greatly  attached  to  the  theory :  earn¬ 
estly  desired  the  church’s  permission  to 
believe  it ;  and  would  at  once  have  heartily 
and  delightedly  believed  it,  could  he  have 
obtained  this  permission ; — is  clear  enough : 
but  to  our  minds  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  was  prepared  deliberately  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  in  defiance  of  her  authority.” 

Let  us  see  whether  the  facts  bear  out 
such  an  opinion. 

Prior  to  the  condemnation  of  the  helio¬ 
centric  theory  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Index  in  1616,  Galileo  avowed  his  belief 
in  it  with  much  directness.  As  early  as 
*597  **'•**  infonning  the  German 

astronomer,  Kepler,  that  he  had  man^ 
years  before  become  a  convert  to  this 
tenet.  In  1615,  the  year  preceding  the 
congregation’s  decision,  he  wrote  his  cele¬ 
brated  letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Chris¬ 
tina,  which  contains  the  following  explicit 
declaration  : — “  In  my  studies  of  Astrono¬ 
my  and  Philosophy  I  hold,  as  to  the 
world’s  system,  that  the  sun,  without  chang¬ 
ing  place,  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  that  the 
earth  turns  about  its  own  axis  and  moves 
round  the  sun.” 

Galileo  does  not  content  himself,  in  this 
admirably  reasoned  letter,  with  stating  his 
own  opinion,  but  goes  on  to  show  the  un¬ 
wisdom  and  futility  of  any  attempt  to 
check  the  unwelcome  theory  by  means  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  passages  in 
which  he  does  this  shall  be  cited  in  full : 
they  are  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal, 
and  have  an  application  far  wider  than 
their  obvious  and  immediate  one. 

“It  maj^bc  doubted  whether  some  am¬ 
biguity  will  not  continue  to  exist  as  long 
as  th^  nature  of  the  pre-eminence  which 
renders  Sacred  Theology  worthy  the  name 
of  Queen  of  the  Sciences  remains  unde¬ 
fined.  For  she  may  be  such  either  be¬ 
cause  all  that  they  teach  is  contained  and^ 
demonstrated  in  her,  only  with  more  ex¬ 
cellent  means  and  with  sublimer  learning 
— in  the  way,  for  instance,  that  the  rules 
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of  book-keeping  and  land-surveying  are 
contained  in  a  higher  form  in  arithmetic 
and  in  Euclid,  than  in  the  manuals  of  Ac¬ 
countants  and  Sur\’eyors — or  because  the 
subject  with  which  Theology  is  occupied 
surpasses  in  dignity  all  the  subjects  which 
are  treated  by  the  other  sciences,  and  also 
because  her  teaching  is  carried  on  by 
higher  methods.  That  the  sovereign  title 
and  authority  is  rightfully  due  to  Theology 
in  the  first  of  these  senses,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  affirmed  by  such  Theologians  as  have 
had  any  experience  in  the  other  sciences ; 
not .  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  will  say  that 
Astronomy,  Music,  and  Medicine  are 
more  admirably  and  exactly  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  than  in  the  works 
of  Archimedes,  Ptolemy,  Boetius,  and 
Galen.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  royal 
pre-eminence  is  due  in  the  second  sense, 
by  virtue  of  the  sublimity  of  the  subject 
and  the  admirable  teachings  of  divine  re¬ 
velations  in  those  conclusions  which  the 
mind  of  man  could  grasp  by  no  other 
means,  and  which  most  highly  concern 
the  obtaining  of  everlasting  salvation.  If, 
therefore.  Theology,  occupying  herself 
with  the  highest  of  divine  contemplations, 
and  seated,  by  reason  of  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  committed  to  her,  in  the  throne  of 
regal  dignity,  descends  not  to  the  lower 
and  humbler  speculations  of  the  inferior 
sciences,  to  which,  as  not  concerning  sal¬ 
vation,  she  is  indifferent ;  her  professors 
ought  not  to  claim  authority  to  issue  de¬ 
crees  in  crafts  which  they  have  not  prac¬ 
tised  or  studied.  Indeed,  to  do  so  would 
be  as  if  an  absolute  prince,  knowing  his 
power  freely  to  command  and  to  enforce 
obedience,  were  to  determine  (he  being 
neither  physician  nor  architect)  that  medi¬ 
cine  and  architecture  should  be  practised 
according  to  his  directions,  to  the  grave 
peril  of  the  wretched  patients’  lives  and 
the  manifest  ruin  of  the  buildings.  More¬ 
over,  to  command  these  same  professors 
of  astronomy  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
their  own  observations  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  as  being  such  as  can  not  be  other 
than  fallacies  and  sophisms,  is  to  com¬ 
mand  them  to  do  what  is  more  than  im- 
f>ossible,  since  it  is  to  require  them  not 
merely  not  to  see  what  they  see,  and  not 
to  understand  what  they  understand,  but 
also  by  searching  to  find  out  the  contrary 
of  that  which  spontaneously  presents  itselfi 
Hence,  before  doing  this,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  show  them  how  to  make  the 
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powers  of  the  mind  mutually  command 
each  other,  and  set  the  inferior  over  the 
superior ;  so  that  the  imagination  and  the 
will  should  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
believe  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  in¬ 
tellect  perceives.  I  am  still  speaking  of 
purely  natural  propositions,  which  are  not 
matters  of  faith,  not  of  supernatural  ones 
which  are  so.  I  would  beg  the  wise  and 
learned  fathers  (of  the  church)  to  consider 
with  all  diligence  the  difference  which  exists 
between  matters  of  mere  opinion  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  demonstration,  in  order  that,  bring¬ 
ing  clearly  before  their  minds  the  strin¬ 
gent  force  of  necessary  inference,  they  may 
the  better  convince  themselves  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  professors  of  the  de¬ 
monstrative  sciences  to  alter  their  opinions 
at  will,  so  as  to  be  now  of  one  way  of 
thinking  and  now  of  another.  In  this 
manner  they  will  see  how  great  a  difference 
there  is  between  directing  a  mathematician 
or  philosopher,  and  disposing  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  lawyer ;  and  that  demonstrated 
conclusions  about  things  in  nature  or  in 
the  heavens,  do  not  admit  of  being  altered 
with  the  same  ease  as  opinions  as  to  what 
is  permissible  or  not,  under  a  contract, 
mortgage,  of  bill  of  exchange. 

*  “  If,  in  order  utterly  to  extinguish  this 
opinion  {i.e.  the  heliocentric  theory),  it 
were  enough  to  silence  a  single  individual, 
this  end  could  be  easily  compassed.  The 
case,  however,  stands  otherwise,  since  to 
carry  out  such  a  determination  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prohibit  not  only  the  book 
of  Copernicus,  and  the  writings  of  the 
other  authors  who  follow  the  same  opin¬ 
ion,  but  to  interdict  the  whole  science  of 
astronomy,  and  which  is  more,  to  forbid 
men  looking  towards  heaven,  that  so  they 
might  not  see  Mars  and  Venus  at  one 
time  near  to  the  earth,  and  at  another  far¬ 
ther  off  .  .  .  and  many  other  sensible 
phenomena,  which  can  never  by  any 
means  be  reconciled  to  the  Ptolemaic  sys¬ 
tem,  but  are  unanswerable  arguments  for 
the  Copemican. 

“  But  the  prohibiting  of  this  writer,  now 
that  by  many  new  observations,  and  by 
the  application  of  many  of  the  learned  to 
the  reading  of  him,  his  hypothesis  and 
doctrine  appear  every  day  to  be  more 
true ;  having  admitted  and  tolerated  it  for 
so  many  years,  whilst  he  was  less  followed, 


*  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  extract  I 
have  followed  Salusbury’s  English  version. 
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studied,  and  confirmed,  would  seem,  in  my 
judgment,  an  affront  to  truth,  and  'a  seek¬ 
ing  the  more  to  obscure  and  oppress  her, 
the  more  she  shows  herself  clear  and  con¬ 
spicuous. 

“  I’he  abolishing  and  censuring,  not  the 
whole  book,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as 
concerns  this  particular  tenet  would,  if  I 
mistake  not,  be  a  still  greater  detriment  to 
souls ;  it  being  an  occasion  of  great  scan¬ 
dal  to  see  a  position  proved,  and  to  see  it 
afterwards  made  a  sin  to  believe  it.  The 
prohibiting  the  whole  science,  what  other 
would  it  be  but  an  open  contempt  of  an 
hundred  texts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whicli  teach  us  that  the  glory  and  the 
greatness  of  Almighty  God  are  admirably 
discerned  in  all  his  works,  and  divinely 
read  in  the  op>en  book  of  heaven  ?” 

The  above  extracts  not  only  define 
Galileo’s  attitude  tow'ards  the  heliocentric 
theory,  but  show  very  plainly  how  little 
his  conviction  was  likely  to  be  shaken  by 
the  ail  verse  verdict  of  a  committee  of 
Cardinals.  That  after  the  formal  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  Index  congregation,  in 
1616,  he  adopted  a  guarded  tone,  and 
avoided  any  expression  of  personal  opinion 
was,  in  Italy  at  the  opening*of  the  17th 
century,  only  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  censure:  indeed  had 
he,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  never 
made  another  reference  to  the  subject,  his 
silence  would  have  afforded  no  warrant  for 
inferring  any  change  of  internal  belief. 
We  are  not,  however,  without  positive  in¬ 
dications  that  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  that  event  and  his  own 
condemnation  in  1633,  Galileo’s  opinion 
remained  unaltered.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  23,  1624,  after  saying 
that  a  certain  Padre  Grassi,  was  not  al¬ 
together  opposed  to  the  earth’s  motion,  he 
adds,  “  This  shows  that  he  leans  consider¬ 
ably  to  my  opinions."  Again,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1629,  he  mentions  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  sea.  His  explanation,*  as  he  him¬ 
self  tells  us  in  .a  letter  of  December  7, 
1624,  “  involved  the  truth  of  the  Coperni- 
can  system.” 

Even  in  the  miserable  years  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  condemnation  —  years  spent 
under  the  spying  vigilance,  the  watchful 
suspicion,  and  the  reiterated  menaces  of 

*  The  erroneousness  of  this  explanation  does 
not,  of  course,  affect  the  object  with  which  I 
mention  it  here. 
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the  Holy  Office — Galileo  still  occasionally 
mentions  the  earth’s  motions  in  his  letters, 
but  it  is  now  in  that  tone  of  irony,  veiling 
the  keenest  contempt  under  language  of 
profound  submission  to  the  will  of  his ' 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  with  such  wonderful  effect,  and 
with  consequences  so  disastrous  to  himself, 
in  his  celebrated  dialogue  on  the  two  rival 
systems  of  the  world.  A  specimen  of  this 
mode  of  finding  a  vent  for  his  pent-up 
feelings  of  just  indignation,  is  preserved  to 
us  in  a  letter  written  on  March  29,  1641, 
only  nine  months  before  his  death.  It  is 
addressed  to  an  old  pupil,  who  was  a  de¬ 
cided  Copernican,  and  oiiens  with  a  pre¬ 
face  so  pompously  papal,  that,  but  for  a 
sly  sally  against  “  Ptolemy  and  his  allies,’’ 
and  a  hint  to  his  correspondent  to  read  up 
a  particular  point  in  his  “unlucky  dia¬ 
logue,”  it  might  easily  be  taken  to  indicate 
a  real  abandonment  of  his  cherished  tenet. 

The  reader  is,  I  hope,  by  this  time  con¬ 
vinced  that  from  his  thirtieth  year  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  Galileo 
held  firmly  and  unwaveringly  to  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  system. 

It  remains  to  enquire  whether,  such 
being  the  case,  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of 
the  Inquisition  must  cause  us  to  regard 
him  as,  in  the  language  of  the  Dublin 
Reviewer,  “one  of  the  most  mendacious 
and  cowardly  poltroons  who  ever  appear¬ 
ed  in  public  life.”  Let  us  try  to  place  our¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  the  persecuted 
philosopher  when  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  what  line  to  adopt  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  trial.  We  may  imagine  him  reasoning 
witli  himself  somewhat  as  follows : — 

“  If  I  declare  my  belief  in  Copernican- 
ism,  and  refuse  to  abandon  it,  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  myself  will  probably  be  that 
after  undergoing  cruel  tortures,  I  shall  be 
left  to  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days 
in  a  dungeon  of  the  Holy  Office.  The 
new  ideas  which  a  few  more  years  might 
have  ripened  into  important  discoveries, 
especially  those  which  I  believe  are  des¬ 
tined  to  form  the  basis  of  the  yet  unborn 
science  of  motion,  will  thus  be  utterly  lost 
to  the  world.  All  my  books  will,  of 
course,  be  put  upon  the  Index ;  and  the 
work  of  my  whole  life  all  but  obliterated. 

I  shall  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  an  open  testimony  to  the  truth  be¬ 
fore  the  world :  all  that  can  ever  be  known 
of  my  fate  will  be  that  I  entered  the  gates 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  never  seen  to  • 
>3 
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quit  them  again.  I  shall  simply  go  down  without  an  agonizing  internal  struggle,  A 
noiselessly  into  silence.  On  the  other  despatch  of  Niccolini  to  his  Government 
hand,  if  I  make  an  absolute  submission  to  enables  us  to  be  witnesses  of  the  conllict, 
the  will  of  the  tribunal,  I  may  reasonably  and  to  watch  the  iron  of  the  Inquisition 
hope  to  escape  without  any  other  punish-  slowly  entering  into  his  soul.  The  ambas- 
ment  than  the  prohibition  of  my  dialogue,  sador,  writing  three  days  before  the  first 
and  thus  be  able  to  devote  my  remaining  examination,  describes  how,  finding  that 
years,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  the  ad-  Galileo  spoke  of  maintaining  his  opinions 
vancement  of  science.”  before  the  Inquisition,  he  had  exhorted 

Other  influences,  both  physical  and  him  to  abandon  such  an  intention,  and  to 
moral,  undoubtedly  threw'  their  weight  into  submit  to  whatever  the  tribunal  required 
the  scale  of  submission.  The  efficacy  of  him  to  believe  or  hold  in  the  matter, 
protracted  bodily  suffering  in  loosening  the  “  He,”  continued  Niccolini,  “  is  in  terrible 
tenacity  of  the  will  is  notorious.  Galileo  affliction,  and,  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I 
had  long  labored  under  more  than  one  find  him  so  sunk  since  yesterday,  that  I 
painful  malady,  and,  just  at  the  crisis  of  entertain  fears  for  his  life.” 
his  trial,  was  visited  with  a  paroxysm  of  Had  Galileo  stood  by  his  opinions  to 
gout.  After  a  most  trying  journey,  in  a  the  last,  he  would  have  performed  an  act 
litter,  from  Florence  to  Rome,  undertaken  of  almost  superhuman  heroism,  in  sacrifi- 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  in  obedience  cing  himself  for  a  mere  speculative  opinion, 
to  the  threatening  and  peremptory  sum-  to  believe  which  could  make  no  man 
mons  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  involving  a  morally  better,  or  to  disbelieve  it  morally 
quarantine  of  eighteen  days  at  a  w-retched  worse.  I'hat  he  failed  to  attain  this  sub¬ 
station,  destitute  of  all  comforts  for  a  sick  lime  height  of  self-abandonment  affords  no 
man,  Galileo  reached  Rome  on  February  ground  for  inferring  that  he  would  have 
13,  1633.  In  accordance  with  the  cruelly  succumbed  under  a  less  exceptionally 
deliberate  procedure  of  the  Inquisition,  he  severe  temptation :  it  does  not  even  show 
w'^  kept  in  suspense  for  two  months  be-  that  he  would  have  lacked  the  martyr’s 
fore  his  case  came  on,  and  then  his  ex-  courage,  had  the  truth  to  be  maintained 
aminations  took  place  at  long  intervals,  been  a  religious  belief  deemed  vitally 
separated  by  weeks  of  terrible  anxiety,  bound  up  with  eternal  weal  or  woe.  Huss, 
The  last  was  on  June  21,  the  day  before  or  Savonarola,  might  well  have  declineti 
that  on  which  sentence  was  pronounced,  martyrdom  for  some  abstract  opinion  in 
No  one  can  doubt  what  the  effect  of  all  speculative  Theology,  and  even  the  1  )ublin 
this  was  likely  to  be  on  a  suffering  invalid  Reviewer,  though  he  calls  Galileo  a 
who  was  entering  his  70th  year.  “cowardly  poltroon,”  might  object  to  be 

The  wishes  of  those  persons  to  whom  racked  in  defence  of  his  theory  of  the  in- 
Galileo  was  bound  by  the  strongest  feel-  fallibility  of  pontifical  congregations, 
ings  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  were  ex-  By  nothing  short  of  absolute  submission 
pressed  with  the  utmost  emphasis  in  favor  to  the  will  of  his  judges,  could  Galileo 
of  his  adopting  a  submissive  line  of  con-  hope  to  attain  the  immunity  he  desired : 
duct.  The  Tuscan  ambassador,  Niccolini,  even  the  unconditional  surrender  which 
who  showed  himself,  throughout  the  affair,  he  actually  made  barely  saved  him  from  the 
the  warmest  and  staunchest  supporter  of  torture,  and  failed  to  save  him  from  con- 
the  persecuted  old  man,  urged  this  policy  demnation  and  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
upomhim  as  approved  by  the  Government  While,  therefore,  a  slight  stain  of  unvera- 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  whose  city  unquestionably  attaches  to  Galileo’s 
personal  service  Galileo  was  attached,  memory,  the  heavy  responsibility  involved 
The  Grand  Duke  himself  had  caused  letters  in  driving  a  fellow-creature  by  the  fear  of 
to  be  addressed  to  all  the  Cardinals  who  torture  and  ruin,  to  declare  solemnly  be- 
were  members  of  the  Holy  Office,  entreat-  fore  God  that  to  be  false,  which  he  in- 
ing  their  favorable  consideration  of  his  wardly  believes  to  be  true,  must  rest 
servant’s  case.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  mainly  on  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
know  that,  even  under  the  combined  pres-  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
sure  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  that  by  declining  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
every  quarter,  Galileo  did  not  come  to  the  on  behalf  of  the  Copernican  theory,  Galileo 
resolution  of  denying  the  truth  to  which  took  the  very  step  which  ensured  its  ulti- 
the  best  part  of  his  life  had  been  devoted,  mate  triumph.  In  the  subsequent  years  of 
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study  purchased  by  his  humiliating  sub-  movement;  and  Newton  reared  on  the 
mission,  he  laid  down  the  great  elementary  firm  basis  thus  made  ready  to  his  hand 
principles  of  dynamics ;  Kepler  contribut-  the  magnificent  structure  of  universal  gra- 
ed  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of  planetary  vitation. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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Will  the  reflective  reader  ask  himself 
why  it  is  that  French  journalists  absorb  so 
much  larger  a  share  of  public  attention 
than  the  newspaper  writers  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  ?  They  are  not  more  argumentative 
than  the  English,  they  are  unquestionably 
less  wise  than  Germans,  they  yield  to  the 
Americans  in  the  versatility  of  polemical 
invective,  and  even  to  the  Irish  in  their 
favorite  art  of  screaming  about  nothing ; 
as  to  epigrammatic  wit,  the  Italians  with 
their  pasquinades  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
than  their  masters.  Frenchman  them¬ 
selves  explain  the  interest  they  excite  by 
pretending  that  they  are  the  leaders  of 
human  thought ;  but  this  is  a  little  piece 
of  vanity  with  not  much  truth  in  it.  The 
French  are  great  adapters  and  magnifiers 
of  other  men’s  ideas,  but  their  genius  is 
not  of  the  inventive  sort.  All  that  is 
practical  in  their  political  theories  comes 
to  them  from  England  or  America ;  and 
when  the  Communalists  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  what  seemed  to 
them  a  new  and  indispensable  right — that 
is,  local  self-government — they  were  only 
claiming  an  institution  which  has  flourish¬ 
ed  in  Britain  for  now  five  hundred  years. 
Even  in  philosophy,  the  Encyclopaedists  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  are  credited 
by  their  countrymen  with  having  been  the 
first  apostles  of  rationalism,  did  nothing 
but  follow  the  lead  of  Hobbes  and  Locke ; 
and  as  their  writings  were  at  bottom  rather 
attacks  upon  Popery  and  the  Jesuits  than 
deliberate  impeachments  of  the  Christian 
dogma,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were 
virtually  continuers  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Revolutionists  of  ’93  certainly  seemed 
to  go  a  good  way  in  experimental  novelty, 
but  there' is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  their 
vagaries  which,  if  we  look  to  it,  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  original.  When  they  beheaded 
their  king  and  republican ized  the  calendar, 
they  repeated  acts  perpetrated  with  much 
less  fuss  and  disorder  by  the  Roundheads ; 
their  Rights  of  Man  were  a  plagiarism — on 
paper,  for  few  of  the  “  Rights”  took  living 
effect — of  Magna  Charta  and  of  the  Retti 


del  Papolo  promulgated  by  Thomas  Aniello 
(Masaniello)  at  Naples  in  1648;  their 
Goddess  Reason  had  been  imagined  so 
far  back  as  1535  by  that  Anabaptist  fana¬ 
tic  John  Bokkold — better  known  as  John 
of  Leyden — who  stirred  up  Munster 
against  its  bishop-prince,  and  held 
anarchical  revels  in  the  city  for  six  months ; 
and  even  that  queerest  of  Republican  in¬ 
novations,  which  consisted  in  placing  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  civil  commissioners,  was 
simply  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  whose 
meddlesome  deputies,  as  we  know,  ham¬ 
pered  and  plagued  Marlborough  almost  to 
perdition.  France,  it  may  be  urged,  has 
artistic  and  literary  renown,  a  great  name 
in  science,  immense  military  glory,  and  a 
moral  influence  reaching  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  her  own  territory;  hut  these 
again  are  catch  phrases  which  do  not  bear 
very  close  examination.  France  has  own¬ 
ed  neither  a  Michael  Angelo  nor  a  Rubens, 
a  Dante  nor  a  Shakespeare,  a  Galileo  nor 
a  Newton,  a  Mozart  nor  a  Rossini.  As  to 
military  glory,  before  Napoleon,  who  was 
a  Corsican,  vanquished  the  armies  of  dis¬ 
united  and  distracted  Germany,  the  mili¬ 
tary  annals  of  France  offered  a  long  series 
of  such  crushing  defeats  as  Cressy,  Poic- 
tiers,  Agincourt,  Pavia,  Blenheim,  Ramil- 
lies,  Malplaquet,  Oudenarde,and  Rosbach, 
only  chequered,  here  and  there,  by  a  few 
easy  triumphs  over  weak  neighbors,  or  by 
noisy  internecine  struggles,  so  that  now-a- 
days  partisans  of  the  white  flag  are  reduced 
to  boasting  over  the  one  victory  of  Fonte- 
noy,  which  was  gained  not  by  a  French¬ 
man,  but  by  Marshal  Saxe,  a  German. 
Turning  now  to  moral  influence,  we  see 
that  whereas  an  Englishman  finds  his  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  and  institutions  thriving 
over  a  third  of  the  globe,  and  whereas 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Dutchmen,  and 
Germans  can  point  to  prosperous  settle¬ 
ments  of  their  founding  in  North  and 
South  America,  .Africa  and  Australia, 
Frenchman  have  done  so  little  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  name  and  customs  by  coloniz- 
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ing,  that  Algeria  itself  would  retain  not  a 
trace  of  them  if  once  the  garrisons  were  re¬ 
moved.  To  be  sure  all  these  circumstances 
need  not  constitute  a  reason  why  we  Eng¬ 
lish  should  be  indifferent  to  the  French, 
but  they  make  us  wonder  why  such  a 
comparatively  inferior  nation  should  arouse 
so  much  more  attention  than  ourselves,  as 
they  undoubtedly  do.  Great  as  our  own 
power,  and  successful  as  our  own  institu¬ 
tions  may  be,  we,  as  Englishmen,  cannot 
be  in  perpetual  adoration  before  them ; 
but  that  foreign  States  should  rank  us 
rather  below  than  on  a  line  with  the 
French,  and  should  have  done  so  from 
time  immemorial,  both  when  France  rear¬ 
ed  her  head  and  crowed  and  when  she  lay 
bruised  under  our  feet,  is  a  mysterious 
thing  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
seeking  the  causes  of  France’s  popularity 
outside  her  actual  achievements  or  deserts. 

But  we  need  not  search  far.  French¬ 
men  owe  their  popularity  not  so  much  to 
their  qualities  as  to  their  defects,  though  it 
should  be  noticed  that  their  defects,  being 
exempt  from  hypocrisy,  often  wear  an 
honester  look  than  other  people’s  virtues. 
If  the  French  affected  British  propriety,. 
German  gravity,  Spanish  superciliousness, 
or  if  they  were  servile  as  the  Italians,  we 
might  speak  in  severe  terms  of  their  un¬ 
governable  natures,  their  inordinate  bump¬ 
tiousness,  factiousness,  and  immorality. 
But  how  be  angry  with  men  who  are  the 
first  to  laugh  at  their  own  vices,  and  who 
yet  retain  self-respect  enough  to  show  that 
they  think  none  the  worse  of  themselves 
for  being  sinners  ?  It  is  in  this  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  of  innocence  that  lies  the  great 
charm  of  the  French  ;  they  do  wrong,  but 
there  is  such  a  smiling  candor  in  their  way¬ 
wardness  that  it  disarms  censure.  British 
and  German  vice  is  an  u^ly  thing  because 
it  is  underhand  and  cloaked  with  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  respectability  which  renders  it 
doubly  offensive.  If  we  look  at  a  crowd 
of  young  English  people  disporting  them¬ 
selves  loosely  in  a  casino,  we  see  at  once 
by  their  constrained  attitudes  or  by  their 
boisterous  gaiety  that  they  are  ill  at  ease 
and  trying  to  stifle  the  prickings  of  their 
consciences  which  tell  them  that  they  are 
misbehaving  themselves.  Some,  perhaps, 
are  cynically  dissolute,  but  the  majority 
are  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  will  slink 
away  from  the  place  of  riot,  dreading  to  be 
seen,  and  consequently  throwing  upon 
themselves  and  their  dissipation  an  air 


wholly  disreputable.  In  the  same  way  a 
young  Spaniard  who  stalks  off  grandly 
from  a  house  of  debauchery  to  pay  his 
orisons  at  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint, 
and  who,  in  speaking  to  a  tailor  whose 
bill  he  does  not  intend  to  pay,  adopts  a 
tone  of  grandiloquent  haughtiness,  is  a 
grotesque  creature  exciting  little  sympathy. 
But  a  Frenchman  who  laughingly  brags 
that  he  has  got  the  better  of  his  tailor,  and 
French  people  of  both  sexes  who  revel  at 
casinos,  are  all  in  their  ways  funny  and 
seductive ;  because  there  is  not  one  among 
them,  man  or  woman,  but  feels  that  his  or 
her  mission  in  this  life  is  amusement,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  make  a  secret  of 
the  matter.  Viewed  in  this  light  French¬ 
men  occupy  towards  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  position  filled  in  private  circles  by 
those  merry,  bright-witted  rakes  who,  with 
impunity,  do  and  say  things  for  which 
steadier  persons  would  be  ostracised. 
They  are  in  fact  the  spoiled  children  of 
this  earth,  whom  we  love  in  our  own  de¬ 
spite,  and  towards  whose  extravagances, 
political  and  social,  we  shall  always  feel 
indulgently.  We  do  not  envy  them  their 
institutions,  and  often,  aloud,  we  thank 
Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  these  men  are; 
but  inwardly,  we  rejoice  that  there  should 
be  a  nation  ever  ready  to  put  our  own  un¬ 
spoken  thoughts  into  words,  and  to  fling 
stones  for  us  at  the  many  fallacies,  hum¬ 
bugs,  and  prejudices  which  we  dare  not  as¬ 
sail  ourselves.  In  this  respect  the  en¬ 
couragements  we  bestow  on  the  F'rench 
resemble  not  only  the  kindness  we  cherish 
for  rakes,  but  also  the  patronage  which 
noblemen  of  old  used  to  vouchsafe  to  court 
jesters,  whom  they  egged  on  to  say  spite¬ 
ful  things  and  to  play  pranks  against  big 
people  who  could  not  be  molested  other¬ 
wise.  If  the  jester  was  whipped  for  his 
pains,  the  nobles  put  on  a  virtuous  expres¬ 
sion  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had 
quite  deserved  it;  and  so  we,  w'hen  the 
French  hav£  got  into  trouble  through  try¬ 
ing,  with  our  warm  approval,  to  effect 
something — say  a  Revolution  or  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Republic — which  we 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  at¬ 
tempted  on  our  shores;  so  we  moralize 
^nely  over  their  failure,  and  say,  “  What 
could  you  expect  of  such  a  people  ?” 
After  the  cruel  humiliations  of  their  late 
war  and  the  Commune,  it  looked  as  if  the 
French  had  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  cat’s- 
paw  part  they  had  been  made  to  play  by 
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Other  nations,  and  their  serious  writers  in¬ 
veighed  in  bitter  terms  against  the  foreign¬ 
ers  who  had  always  goaded  them  on  to 
ridiculous  or  perilous  adventures  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  then  left  them  in  the 
lurch.  “  Foreigners,”  they  said,  “  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  us  liberate  the  Italians,  but 
they  gave  us  no  help,  and  would  have 
given  us  none  if  our  generous  folly  had 
drawn  down  on  us,  as  it  very  nearly  did,  a 
coalition  of  all  Germany.  It  pleased  them 
again  to  see  us  try  to  civilise  Mexico,  and 
found  there  an  empire  which  should  check 
the  United  States;  but  they  left  us  to 
manage  this,  as  also  the  settlement  of  the 
Roman  question,  single-handed;  just  as 
they  would  have  had  us,  single-handed,  go 
forth  to  free  the  Poles,  defend  the  Danes, 
and  save'Saxony  and  Hanover  from  being 
swallowed  up.  As  to  home  matters, 
foreigners  seem  to  regard  our  country  as 
an  insensible  body  politic  on  which  the 
most  venturesome  experiments  can  be 
practised  as  in  corpore  vili ;  and  dema¬ 
gogues  like  Gambetta,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Delescluze  are  enthusiastically  applauded 
by  the  very  men  who  are  loudest  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Radicals  of  their  own  lands. 
We  have  been  pricked  on,  in  short,  to  act 
as  the  Quixotes  and  clowns  of  Eurcme ; 
and  if  now  and  then  we  appeared  to  fead 
other  nations,  we  did  so  only  like  those 
unluckly  sappers  who  walk  in  the  van  of 
armies.  It  is  not  the  sappers  who  have 
settled  the  line  of  march ;  those  who  did 
that  are  behind,  but  th£  sappers  are  sent 
in  front  to  clear  the  way  and  run  the  risks 
of  ambush.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  French¬ 
men  wrote  in  the  first  hours  that  followed 
defeat;  but  their  fit  of  perspicacity  was 
short-lived.  Now  that  thirty  months  have 
elapsed,  they  have  resumed  their  old  habit 
of  laughing  at  themselves  and  at  others, 
of  blustering,  quarrelling,  cutting  capers, 
and  shouting ;  and  Europe  surveys  them 
with  the  same  wondering  curiosity  as  be¬ 
fore,  setting  them  down  for  a  people  who 
are  decidedly  incorrigible,  and  who.  Victo¬ 
rious  or  beaten,  will  continue  to  amuse, 
frighten,  and  scandalize  other  nations  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  being  so,  it 
may  please  the  reader  to  be  introduced  fa¬ 
miliarly  to  the  score  or  so  of  journalists 
who  sway  p’rench  people,  such  as  they  are, 
and  make  up  what  is  popularly  called  “  the 
great  voice  of  the  French  Press.”  The 
present  writer  speaks  of  them  from  person¬ 


al  knowledge,  and  will  endeavor  to  sketch 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their  natural  co¬ 
lors. 

II. 

A  name  that  is  often  quoted  in  London 
papers  is  that  of  M.  John  Lemoinne,  who 
writes  for  the  yournal  des  Debats.  There 
are  plenty  of  English  Essayists  as  cle¬ 
ver  as  M.  Lemoinne,  whose  names  are 
not  known  to  the  public,  and  never  will 
be;  but  to  see  a  Frenchman  write  sound 
sens©  without  rhapsody  appears  so  strange 
a  thing  on  this  sid6  of  the  Channel  that 
whenever  M.  Lemoinne  puts  his  hand  to  a 
long  leader  we  hear  of  it  from  Lerwick  to 
Land’s  End.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  gratify 
us  that  M.  Lemoinne  was  brought  up  in 
England,  owed  his  first  successes  to  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and 
speaks  our  language  with  a  musical  puri¬ 
ty  not  often  found  even  amongst  us  na¬ 
tives.  He  is  now  fifty-eight,  and  is  a 
thoughtful,  undemonstrative  man,  who 
wears  a  white  neCk -cloth,  and  has  passed 
his  manhood  in  wondering  why  France 
should  not  adapt  herself  to  British  institu¬ 
tions.  About  two  years  ago  he  let  him¬ 
self  be  converted  to  Republicanism,  much 
as  a  man  is  converted  to  swallowing  a 
black-draught ;  but  he  readily  seized  on 
the  Fusion  as  a  pretext  for  changing  sides 
again,  and  on  the  evening  when  the  Count 
de  Chambord’s  letter  of  renunciation  was 
made  public  there  was  not  an  unhappier 
face  in  Paris  than  M.  Lemoinne’s.  In  his 
solemn  way,  M.  Lemoinne  has  two  bug¬ 
bears  ;•  I  St,  the  British  newspaper  which 
writes  up  M.  Gambetta  in  one  column  and 
sneers  down  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  nextj; 
and  2nd,  the  British  politician  of  the  Pal¬ 
merston  school,  who  asserts  that  French¬ 
men  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  can  only  be 
managed  by  a  government  like  the  Second 
Empire.  Full  two-thirds  of  the  leaders  M. 
Lemoinne  has  ever  penned  are  protests 
against  the  latter  proposition,  and  during 
the  Empire  M.  Lemoinne  was  backed  up 
by  a  most  distinguished  phalanx  of  Anglo- 
philists  such  as  MM.  St.  Marc  Girardin, 
Eugene  Forcade,  Provost  Paradol,  and 
Edouard  Herv6,  the  last  of  whom  alone 
survives.  Of  these  gentlemen  it  may  tru¬ 
ly  be  said  that  they  knew  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  as  well  as  if  it  were  an  invention 
of  their  own.  When  Mr.  Bright  thunder¬ 
ed  against  this  or  that  “  sui>erannuated 
contrivance,”  when  Mr.  Beales’s  good 
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friends  pulled  up  the  Park  railings,  when 
Mr.  Stuart-Mill  lent  his  countenance  to 
woman  suffrage  or  crotchety  agrarian 
schemes,  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  dished 
the  Whigs  in  the  ingenious  fashion  we  re¬ 
member,  M.  Lemoinne  and  his  co-thinkers 
all  uttered  piercing  cries  as  if  they  were 
being  personally  molested.  For  all  that, 
they  made  few  proselytes  outside  the  ranks 
of  educated  Frenchmen.  Parisians  ap¬ 
proved  their  articles  because  the  Debats 
and  other  papers  in  which  their  effusions 
were  published  were  much  disliked  by  the 
Emperor ;  and  being  disagreeable  to  the 
reigning  potentate  has  always  been  a  pow¬ 
erful  element  in  French  politics.  But  ave¬ 
rage  Parisians  were  sceptical  as  to  the  pa- 
naceal  properties  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  distempers  of  the  body  politic ;  and 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  the  Anglo- 
philists  were  carried  onwards  by  the  tide 
of  events,  or  left  high  and  dry  miles  be¬ 
hind  it.  M.  Hervd,  who  is  editor  of  the 
youmal  de  Paris  and  an  amiable,  scholar¬ 
ly  writer,  much  terrified  by  the  unwashed 
face  of  Democracy — M.  Herv^  still  does 
battle  for  Westminster  customs  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Orleans  fa¬ 
mily  ;  but  M.  Lemoinne  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  opinion,  except  that  eve¬ 
rything  and  eveiybody  are  going  wrong. 
A  short  while  since,  he  declared  ruefully 
that  Reason  had  ceased  to  have  a  voice 
in  public  matters,  and  he  is  in  just  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  may  cause  us  to  hear  any 
morning  that  he  has  retired  from  militant 
journalism.  The  readers  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  would  not  complain  of  this, 
jfor  they  might  get  a  new  series  of  literary 
essays  like  the  Life  of  Brummel,  English 
Electoral  Habits,  and  Caroline  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  which  first  drew  public  notice  on  M. 
Lemoinne  some  thirty  years  ago;  but  jour¬ 
nalists  at  once  learned,  able,  and  temi)e- 
rate  are  everywhere  so  scarce  that  one 
must  hope  M. Lemoinne  will  be  content  to 
take  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  nor  be  dis¬ 
gusted  because  he  cannot  lift  it  out  of  its 
wayward  grooves.  M.  Lemoinne  is  not 
decorated,  nor  has  he  ever  sought  a  post 
under  Government,  though  he  could  long 
ago  have  had  his  pick  of  good  places  for 
the  asking.  The  reason  of  this  abstinence 
is  that  M.  Lemoinne  looks  upon  journalism 
as  being  itself  a  profession,  the  b&ton  in 
which  is  a  character  for  independence  and 
truth,  which  character  M.  Lemoinne  has 
got  A  prefectship  would  be  no  pronro- 


tion,  and  indeed  it  might  put  him  in  grie¬ 
vous  straits :  for  if  M.  Lemoinne  were  ap¬ 
pointed  prefect,  he  would  not  fail  to  com¬ 
mence  ruling  on  British  principles.  With 
Hallam  for  his  daily  guide,  Blackstone  lor 
his  philosopher  and  friend,  he  would  mea¬ 
sure  the  length  of  his  prerogatives  by 
those  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant ;  whereat  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  perceiving  that 
he  neither  imprisoned  any  body,  nor  sup¬ 
pressed  newspapers,  nor  had  recourse  to  the 
military  to  disperse  meetings  of  orderly 
citizens  assembled  to  discuss  politics,  would 
conclude  that  he  had  none  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  necessary  to  a  French  official,  and 
dismiss  him  with  ignominy. 

To  speak  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot  in  the 
same  breath  with  temperate  journalism 
seems  a  strong  measure,  but  the  shock  may 
be  broken  by  coupling  with  M.  Veuillot’s 
name  that  of  M.  Ernest  Renan,  M.  Le- 
moinne’s  colleague  on  the  Debats.  Now, 
M.  Renan  is  the  champion  of  free-thought 
and  M.  Veuillot  the  beadle  of  Catholic  or¬ 
thodoxy  ;  yet  by  a  freak  of  fate,  these  two 
gentlemen,  who  stand  at  the  opposite  poles 
of  journalism,  happen  to  be  the  two  most 
skilful  and  pungent  writers  of  their  own 
language.  T’he  most  courtly  and  classical 
among  French  writers  is  Count  de  Remu- 
sat the  most  academical  in  purism  M. 
Guizot  or  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire;  the 
sweetest  and  softest,  M.  Octave  Feuillet ; 
and  the  most  Parisian,  M.  Edmond  About : 
but  for  extent  of  vocabulary,  and  for  a 
complete  mastery  pf  all  the  resources  of 
the  French  tongue,  there  are  no  two  such 
penmen  as  MM.  Renan  and  Veuillot;  and 
if  only  M.  Renan  shared  M.  Veuillot’s 
love  for  controversy,  there  might  be  some 
hot  skirmishes  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
Boulevards  lively.  Unfortunately,  M.  Re¬ 
nan  writes  seldom,  and  he  never  gives 
heed  to  personal  attacks.  A  man  of  fifty 
with  quiet,  winning  manners,  a  plea.sing 
voice,  and  a  handsome ‘face,  clean  shaven 
as  a  priest’s,  no  one  would  take  him  for 
the  best  abused  man  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — the  author  who,  with  his  Idfe  of 
yesus,  has  sowed  doubt  broadcast,  earned 
at  M.  Veuillot’s  hands  the  title  of  “  whole¬ 
sale  peopler  of  madhouses  and  Antichrist,” 
and  been  solemnly  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope.  Yet  the  strangest  thing  about 
M.  Renan  is,  that  having  been  educated 
for  holy  orders,  he  has  retained  none  of 
the  casuistry  of  Romish  seminaries.  He 
refused  ordination  (and  thereby  renounced 
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lucrative  preferment,  which  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  him)  because  his  master,  M.  l)u- 
panloup,  now  Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  un¬ 
able  to  solve  some  doubts  that  had  beset 
him  ;  and  ever  since  he  first  put  a  pen  to  pa¬ 
per  he  has  abided  by  two  maxims :  to 
make  his  own  meaning  clear,  and  never  by 
a  subterfuge  to  avoid  facing  the  argument  of 
an  adversary.  M.  Renan  may  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  incarnation  of  that  French  pas¬ 
sion  for  logic  which  will  take  nothing  for 
granted,  but  must  have  it  all  proved  by 
rule  of  thumb.  The  consequence  is,  that 
instead  of  being  a  Republican,  he  is  a  the¬ 
oretic  Monarchist  (without  reference  to 
particular  dynasties),  reflection  having  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  Republicanism,  however 
sound  in  doctrine,  has  invariably  broken 
down  (save  in  small  States)  in  practice. 
'I'his  is  a  bitter  pill  for  Republicans  of  the 
Louis  Blanc  ty[)e  to  swallow;  but  the 
great  difference  between  M.  Renan’s  style 
of  reasoning  and  theirs  is  that  they  will 
make  no  allowance  for  facts  which  do  not 
tally  with  their  jireconceived  notions  and 
prejudices,  whereas  M.  Renan  starts  with¬ 
out  any  prejudice,  and  aims  solely  at  dis¬ 
covering  abstract  truth.  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
whom  we  have  all  of  us  met  in  London 
or  Brighton  at  the  period  when  he  was 
English  corresjiondent  to  the  Temps,  and 
who  now  divides  his  time  between  fidgety 
silence  in  the  National  Assembly  and  oc- 
caisional  dogmatic  contributionstotheRed 
Rappel — M.  Louis  Blanc,  with  his  syste¬ 
matic  one-sidedness,  would  make  any  fair- 
tempered  man  hate  Republicanism,  and 
he  has  made  such  men  hate  it  by  the  thou- 
santl.  .\  dainty  homumulus  (as  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  might  call  him),  smaller  in  stature  than 
even  M.  Thiers,  with  a  wizen,  hairless 
face,  dapi)er  hands,  feminine  voice,  and  a 
feline  method  in  conversation,  he  has  been 
surnamed  the  Jesuit  of  Republicanism, 
and  is  the  originator  of  that  sound  theory 
that  Republicanism  is  a  law  of  nature,  and 
that  nations  have  no  right  to  set  up  kings, 
even  if  it  suits  them.  Premissing  all  his 
arguments  with  this  hypothesis,  he  rejects 
lessons  of  history,  experience,  facts,  know¬ 
ledge,  and  all  expedient  policy  in  short, 
and  is,  in  his  own  way,  every  whit  as  in¬ 
tolerant  as  the  most  fanatical  of  Legiti¬ 
mists.  Indeed,  if  there  be  Legitimists  so 
hot,  it  is  l>ecause  there  are  Republicans  so 
fractious — pragmatical  little  men,  who  ride 
big  hobbies  over  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
mankind,  and  would  have  all  humanity 


bow  to  an  ideal  power  of  Democracy,  as 
absurdly  overcolored  as  the  daubs  which 
are  hung  up  outside  shows  to  set  clowns 
agape.  M.  Louis  Blanc  cannot  under¬ 
stand  that  a  man  of  M.  Renan’s  intellect 
should  be  so  feeble  as  to  look  at  two  sides 
of  a  question ;  and  M.  Renan  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  why  a  man  should  swear  that 
the  whole  earth  is  red  because  his  own 
spectacles  happen  to  be  scarlet.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  will  go  to  his  final  judgment  with 
the  ten  volumes  of  his  Hisioire  de  la  Rh'O- 
lulion  under  his  arm,  and  he  will  point  to 
his  panegyric  of  Robespierre  with  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  one  who  has  done  his  best  to 
promote  goodwill  and  confusion  among 
men.  M.  Renan  will  reach  his  death-bed 
unshaken  in  the  belief  that  if  MM.  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  Louis  Blanc  had  flourished  to¬ 
gether,  the  one  would  have  eaten  up  the 
other  and  left  the  world  but  little  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  being  abandoned  to  the  incisive  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  sur\’ivor.* 

But  to  return  to  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  who 
hates  MM.  Renan  and  Louis  Blanc  with 
equal  piety.  This  modem  Torquemada 
has  not  always  been  the  ferocious  Ultra- 
inontanist  we  behold  him  now.  Like  Au¬ 
gustine  of  Hippo  he  passed  his  early  life 
among  the  profligates,  contributing  to  comic 
news  sheets,  fighting  duels  with  actors 
whom  he  had  quizzed  and  brother  journa¬ 
lists  whom  he  had  libelled,  and  publishing 
a  novel,  L Honnite  Femnu,  much  less  edi¬ 
fying  in  its  tendency  than  the  title  might 
suggest.  But  having  gone  on  a  tour  to 
Rome  in  1838,  when  he  was  just  five-and- 
twenty  years  old,  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  Easter  week  wrought  such  a  powerful 
effect  on  him  that  he  came  back  an  altered 
man.  Gootl-bye  to  songs  and  suppers, 
revelries  and  j)rofane  literature.  M.  Veuil- 
lot’s  friends  laughed  at  the  change  that 
had  come  over  him,  and  augured  that  it 
would  wear  off;  but  M.  Veuillct  growling- 
ly  anathematized  them,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  he  has  been  busy  classing  his  fellow- 


*  The  writer  thinks  it  well  to  state  that,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  admiration  for  M.  Ernest  Kenan’s 
impartiality  and  good  faith  as  a  logician,  he  offers 
no  opinion  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  in 
question  here.  M.  Kenan  is  not  infallible ;  but 
those  who  heard  his  lectures  when  he  was  Profes¬ 
sor  of  History  at  the  College  de  France,  and 
those  who  read  the  political  and  literary  articles 
which  he  contributes  from  time  to  time  to  the  De¬ 
bats  and  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  must  do  him  jus¬ 
tice  as  a  reasoner,  however  much  they  may  differ 
from  his  views  on  Christianity. 
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men  into  two  categories ;  namely,  a  very 
small  one,  who  will  troop  into  heaven  be¬ 
hind  him  because  they  subscribe  to  his 
newspaper,  L'Univers,  or,  at  all  events, 
adopt  its  tenets ;  and  a  painfully  large  one, 
who  will  be  kept  waiting  at  the  gates  with¬ 
out  a  chance  of  ever  obtaining  admittance. 
Priests  of  all  shades,  bishops,  and  even  a 
few  saints  jostle  one  another  in  this  last 
category,  for  M.  Veuillot  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  has  long  since  learned  that  the 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk.  Of  his 
own  zealous  authority  he  has  re-judged  a 
round  dozen  of  saints  whom  he  asserts  were 
canonized  in  a  hurry  or  owing  to  erroneous 
information  (which  does  not  prevent  him 
from  championing  Papal  infallibility),  and 
he  rebukes  tepid  bishops  and  weak-kneed 
members  of  the  lesser  clergy  without  stint 
or  scruple.  A  few  years  ago  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  lost  patience  under  M.Veuillot’s 
admonitions,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  well-known  letter,  beginning,  “  Mon¬ 
sieur,  le  rble  que  vous  cherchez  d  jouer  dans 
FEglise  est  intolerable^  But  M.  Veuillot 
did  not  care  for  that.  The  Pope  approved 
him ;  and  it  was  perhaps  lucky  for  the 
Pope  that  he  did  approve,  for  M.  Veuillot 
is  much  like  that  French  lady  who,  being 
told  that  she  ought  to  live  in  subjection  to 
her  ‘husband  because  the  Holy  Spirit, 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul, 
had  ordered  it  so,  answered,  “  Ah mais 
tnois  je  ne  suis  pas  du  mime  avis  que  le 
Saint  Esprit."  In  person  M.  Veuillot 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Mirabeau,  his  features  being  deeply  pitted, 
his  lips  full  and  sarcastic,  and  his  eyes  ever 
aglow.  He  is  now  sixty,  but  ripeness  of 
age  has  in  no  way  quenched  his  fiery  spirit 
nor  his  indefatigable  industry.  He  pro¬ 
bably  reads  more  than  any  other  man  in 
France,  for,  making  it  his  duty  to  keep  an 
eye  over  the  orthodoxy  of  the  whole 
Church,  he  dips  into  every  new  work  of 
theology,  and  leaves  not  a  pastoral  or  a 
mandamus  unexamined.  Talk  to  him  in 
private  about  his  travels,  or  about  any  se¬ 
cular  matter  not  tending  to  controversy, 
and  you  will  be  struck  by  his  genial  humor 
and  his  fanciful  shrewdness  in  describing 
scenes  and  customs  he  has  witnessed.  He 
has  also,  though  unmarried,  a  wonderful 
love  for  children;  and  if  you  catch  him 
drawing  out  the  yellow  silk  handkerchief, 
which  he  flourishes  benevolently  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  social  intercourse,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  the  hearth-rug  will  be  litter¬ 


ed  with  sugar-plums  which  he  has  boughc 
for  baby  acquaintances.  But  mention  the 
name  of  a  prominent  freethinker  or  Church 
waverer,  and  M.  Veuillot’s  aspect  under¬ 
goes  a  curious  change.  Back  goes  the 
yellow  handkerchief  into  the  capacious  tail 
of  his  coat,  his  knotty  right  hand  plunges 
straight  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  a  sar¬ 
donic  grin  (it  is  really  not  a  smile)  breaks 
over  his  expressive  lips,  and  quick  as  malice 
itself  M.  Veuillot  launches  one  of  those 
pitiless  bolts  which  quiver  into  the  weakest 
part  of  a  delinquent’s  armor.  M.  Veuillot 
IS  a  terrible  man  for  inventing  epithets 
which  sum  up  all  the  foibles  of  an  enemy, 
and  stick  to  him  through  a  lifetime. 
He  christened  Prince  Napoleon  Jfrome 
Egalite,  M.  Thiers,  King  Ego,  Father  Hy- 
cinthe,  the  Sancho  Ptima  of  the  Church  ; 
and  his  printed  sketches  of  divers  anti-cle¬ 
rical  people  are  like  anatomical  dissections, 
so  cruelly  do  they  expose  the  innermost 
blemishes  of  the  victims.  Freethinkers 
walk  in  much  terror  of  M.  Veuillot;  and 
if  they  have  any  peccadilloes  even  on  their 
private  consciences,  take  care  not  to  come 
athwart  him ;  but  perhaps  Churchmen  feel 
even  more  fearfully  towards  this  Inquisitor 
of  a  man.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
pleasant  for  the  bishops  at  the  last  (P3cu- 
menical  to  see  M.  Veuillot  stalking  about 
the  Vatican  as  if  he  were  the  usher  who 
had  brought  all  these  holy  men  together, 
and  meant  to  punish  such  of  them  as  were 
refractory ;  neither  can  it  be  agreeable  at 
this  juncture  for  foreign  priests,  who  know 
little  of  M.  Veuillot,  to  discover  that  he 
knows  all  about  them,  and  is  concerned  to 
hear  from  private  reports  that  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  not  what — to  his  mind — they 
should  be.  Possibly,  if  the  Romanist 
clergy  throughout  Christendom  were  pri¬ 
vately  polled,  a  strong  majority  would  opine 
that  M.  Veuillot  is  a  trifle  too  good  for  our 
earth,  and  that  if  he  were  withdrawn  from 
this  vale  of  tears,  which  he  illumines  with 
his  blazing  sanctity,  it  would  be  a  provi¬ 
dential  release  for  him — and  for  them. 

But  M.  Veuillot  shows  no  anxiety  to 
quit  this  scene  of  his  ecclesiastical  wrestles ; 
and  so  long  as  he  continues  to  splash  epi¬ 
thets  at  his  opponents  for  the  cleaning  of 
their  souls,  one  of  the  writers  most  fre¬ 
quently  bespattered  by  him  will  be,  as 
heretofore,  M.  Kdmond  About,  editor  of 
the  Siicle,  and  Paris  correspon¬ 

dent  of  the  Athenaum.  If  ever  France 
should  possess  a  truly  paternal  govern- 
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merit,  which  wiH'restrict  every  man  to  the 
work  he  can  best  do,  that  government  will 
prohibit  M.  About  from  writing  in  news¬ 
papers  at  all,  and  send  him  back  to  fabri¬ 
cate  us  some  more  novels.  M.  About  is  a 
capital  novelist.  His  Trenie  et  Quaranie 
is  a  very  gem,  and  his  Manages  tie  Paris 
tales  to  read  and  re-read ;  but  he  is  a  poor 
journalist — inconsistent,  flighty,  and,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  by  no  means 
free  from  personal  bias  in  judging  men  and 
measures.  So  long  as  he  confined  himself 
to  fiction  it  fared  well  with  him,  for  he 
achieved  reputation,  wealth,  and  paved,  his 
way  to  a  fine  marriage ;  but  one  day  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  born  for 
political  destinies,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  running  to  seed  at  a  precipitous  rate. 
The  late  Emperor  was  primarily  responsible 
for  unhinging  M.  About’s  brain,  having  in¬ 
vited  the  witty  author  to  Compifegne  and 
pinned  a  red  ribbon  to  his  button-hole. 
Then  he  talked  to  him  about  the  Roman 
question;  and  as  it  was  part  of  Imperial 
policy  at  that  period  (1858)  to  be  on  ill 
terms  with  the  Pope,  M.  About  was  asked 
whether  he  would  go  to  Rome  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense,  and  write  a  book  about  it — 
the  implication  being  that  his  book  on 
Rome  should  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
his  amusing  skit  on  Greece,  Le  Grice  Con- 
temporaine.  Of  course  M.  About  was  de¬ 
lighted. 

We  all  have  our  weaknesses,  and  M. 
About’s  weakness  was,  and  is,  to  hear  him¬ 
self  called  “  Le  petit-fils  de  Voltaire.”  He 
much  loved  to  noted  as  a  famous  infi¬ 
del,  and  it  would  have  been  sweet  to  him 
if  the  Pope  would  only  have  banned  him 
in  a  special  bull,  to  be  posted  on  all 
church  doors  throughout  Christendom. 
Thus  congenially  disposed,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  wrote  of  it  all  the  evil  that 
could  be  decently  crammed  in  300  octavo 
pages,  after  which  he  returned,  expecting 
his  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  post  under 
Government.  But  the  Emperor’s  Papal 
policy  had  in  the  mean  time  veered,  and 
M.  About  was  told  that  he  should  have  a 
diplomatic  apix)intment  by-and-by,  only 
that  his  Roman  book  having  caused  “  a 
great  scandal,”  it  was  advisable  to  wait 
until  the  soreness  of  it  had  passed  off. 
Prince  Napoleon  conveyed  this  message 
at  one  of  those  jovial  Friday  dinners  at 
his  Pompeian  Villa  of  the  Avenue  Mon¬ 
taigne,  where  he  gathered  at  the  private 
request  of  his  cousin,  all  the  eminent  pa¬ 


gans  whom  the  Emperor  durst  not  invite 
too  often  to  the  Tuileries.  The  Prince 
told  M.  About  to  wait — and  M.  About 
waited.  He  waited,  and  wrote  more 
novels,  got  married,  and  enlarged  His  fine 
estate  at  Saverne.  He  waited,  and  from 
the  official  columns  of  the  MonUeur  wrote 
furious  anti-republican  articles,  which  se¬ 
cured  him  promotion  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  But  the  diplomatic  appointment 
kept  tarrying,  and  at  length  the  “  Grand¬ 
son  of  Voltaire”  lost  patience,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  immemorial  wont  of  baffled  French¬ 
men,  discovered  that  he  had  been  from 
the  first  an  ardent  Liberal.  This  was 
about  five  years  ago,  and  M.  About  lost 
no  time  in  revealing  his  long  concealed 
Liberalism  in  the  Gaulois,  tlien  a  new 
paper  started  in  rivalry  to  the  Figaro. 
From  the  Gaulois  he  passed  to  the  Soir  as 
editor,  with  a  salary  of  60,000  fir.,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  appointed  himself 
special  correspondent,  and  wrote  from  the 
battle-fields  a  series  of  letters  most  remark¬ 
able  for  every  thing  except  gratitude  to 
the  Sovereign  who  had  so  often  and  so 
kindly  befriended  him.  Gratitude,  how¬ 
ever,  has  never  been  M.  About’s  forte,  and 
he  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  late 
Nestor  Roqueplan’s  aphorism :  L' ingrati¬ 
tude  est  rimiJpendetue  du  cceurP  adding 
thereto  this  maxim  of  his  own :  “  I^s  bien- 
faiis  coUteraient  trop  cher  s'il  fallait  les 
payer."  The  late  critic  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
knew  M.  About  well,  said  of  him,  “  Cha- 
cun  de  ses  lirres  est  une  belle  oeuvre  et  une 
mauvaise  actiott,"  meaning  that  the  author 
of  Le  Roi  des  Montagues  could  seldom  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  of  saying  a  witty  thing 
at  the  expense  of  people  whom  he  inti¬ 
mately  knew,  whence  tliat  vein  of  demure 
personalities  which  runs  through  all  his 
novels — personalities  which  the  generality 
of  readers  cannot  detect,  but  which  are  ap¬ 
parent  enough  to  the  initiated,  who  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  Without  going  so  far  as 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  one  may  say  of  M.  About 
that  he  is  one  of  those  deliglitffilly  keen  psy¬ 
chologists  whom  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  as 
a  neutral  acquaintance  than  as  a  foe.  He 
is  now  forty-five,  but  looks  ten  years 
younger  ;  and  you  have  only  to  glance  at 
his  wide-awake  face,  rendered  deceptively 
bluff  by  a  hay-colored  beard,  his  mali¬ 
cious  blue  eyes  and  meaning  smile,  to  guess 
how  agreeably  this  thorough  Parisian  can 
pull  absent  celebrities  to  pieces  over  a 
quiet  dinner  table,  or  in  a  snug  drawing- 
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room  before  an  admiring  audience  of 
ladies.  M.  About  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  ladies,  but  as  regards  men-friends  he 
stands  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Prince  Talleyrand,  who  remarked  that  he 
had  all  his  life  through  possessed  one  sin¬ 
cere  friend — and  that  was  himself.  How¬ 
ever,  M.  Al)out  can  boast  of  at  least  a  fer¬ 
vent  comrade  and  worshiper  in  the  person 
of  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  dramatic 
critic  to  the  Temps,  and  M.  About’s  chief 
contributor  to  the  XIX^  Sihc/e.  As  Bos¬ 
well  was  to  Johnson,  so  is  M.  Sarcey  to  M. 
About ;  but  we  know  that  Johnson  did 
not  consider  himself  bound  to  repay  Bos¬ 
well’s  admiration  by  a  warm  show  of  kin¬ 
dred  feeling.  With  respect  to  political 
opinions,  M.  About  is  still  hoping,  so  his 
enemies  say,  fora  diplomatic  appointment 
and  meanwhile  he  advocates  a  sort  of  cha- 
meleonous  republicanism,  which  varies 
much  in  hue,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
])arty  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant.  HLs  latest  public  achievement  has 
been  to  fight  a  duel  with  M.  Edouard 
Herve,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  8/.  for  this 
misdemeanor,  which  arose  from  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Count  of  Paris.  Two  years 
ago,  when  it  looked  as  though  the  Count 
were  going  to  become  King,  M.  About 
requested  Herve  to  present  him  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  M.  Hervd  having 
complied,  M.  About  said,  with  an  amiable 
bow,  to  the  Prince,  “  All  the  hopes  of 
France  are  centred  on  you,  monseigneur.” 
This  year  the  hopes  of  France  having  cen¬ 
tred  elsewhere,  M.  About  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  ignore  his  compliment  and  to 
abuse  the  Prince,  whereat  M.  Herv^  waxed 
wroth,  and  some  bitter  articles  ensued,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  fine  of  8/.  above-mention¬ 
ed.  However,  all  wlio  know  M.  About  do 
him  the  justice  to  feel  sure  that,  should 
the  Count  of  Paris  become  King  after  all, 
this  little  unpleasantness  will  be  forgotten, 
for  Louis  Philippe  d’ Orleans  is -not  vindic¬ 
tive,  and  M.  About  is  ever  generous  in 
forgiving  and  fqrgetting  the  hard  things  he 
has  said  of  others. 

Another  journalist  who  has  long  hanker¬ 
ed  after  a  public  post — but  nothing  less 
than  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  would  suit  him 
— is  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  founder  of 
the  Presse,  and  owner  of  the  Liberie — “  le 
Grande  Emile,”  as  Boulevard  wags  call 
him.  M.  de  Girardin  wears  a  long  wisp 
of  hair  over  his  forehead  like  the  great  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  just  as  the  dancer  Trenis  said 


a  hundred  years  ago,  “  This  century  has 
begotten  three  men — Voltaire,  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  me” —  so  would  M.  de 
Girardin  willingly  say,  or  at  all  events 
think,  “Two  men  haveillustrated  this  cen¬ 
tury — I  and  Napoleon.”  He  is  now  past 
seventy,  and  has  glanced  at  events  all  his 
life  through  that  sheen  eye-glass  of  his, 
which  was  once  a  very  will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading  Frenchmen  forever  into  new  fields 
of  speculation,  financial  quagmires,  and 
political  morasses.  At  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  at  school,  M.  de  Girardin  had 
written  a  novel  ;  before  he  had  even 
shaved,  he  started  a  joint-stock  company  ; 
at  twenty-five  he  founded  a  paper,  which 
candidly  called  itself  Le  Voleur,  because  it 
filched  the  best  articles  from  all  the  other 
journals ;  and  at  twenty-five-and-a-half 
this  paper  had  procured  him  three  suits-at- 
law,  a  criminal  action  for  libel,  and  two 
duels.  But  M.  de  Girardin  won  his  suits, 
got  acquitted  for  the  libel,  and  winged  his 
adversaries  ;  after  which  he  started  afresh, 
and  inaugurated  a  promising  era  in  journal¬ 
ism  by  publishing  serial  fictions  in  a  daily 
paper  along  with  political  leaders,  and  sell¬ 
selling  the  mixture  for  a  half-penny  cheaper 
than  rival  newspapers.  This  grand  idea  of 
the  roman  feuilleton  put  the  completing 
touch  to  ^I.  de  Girardin’s  fame.  All  the 
other  papers,  even  the  grave  Debats 
(which  trebled  its  circulation  by  M.  Eugene 
Sue’s  novel,  L^s  Mysiires  de  Ihris)  felt 
bound  to  season  their  politics  with  long- 
winded  romances ;  and  the  Ibesse,  in  which 
this  e.xperiment  had  been  first  tried,  brought 
its  owner  a  cool  io,ooo/.  a-year.  M.  de 
Giradin’s  next  exploits  consisted  in  marry¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  and  witty  Mdlle.  Del- 
phine  Gay  (then  known  in  literature  as  the 
“  Viscount  de  Launay”) ;  in  shooting  and 
killing  Armand  Carrel,  the  chief  of  Re¬ 
publican  journalists  (1836) ;  in  accurately 
predicting  the  fall  of  every  Cabinet  that 
declined  listening  to  his  advice,  and  in 
getting  talked  of  as  a  possible  member  of 
all  new  Cabinets.  After  such  a  well-spent 
career  M.  de  Girardin  might  fairly  claim 
to  sit  at  rest  in  the  sumptuous  palace  he 
has  bought  in  the  Champs  Elysees  next  to 
ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  ;  but  M.  de 
Girardin  is  one  of  those  men  whom  no¬ 
thing  in  this  life  will  wholly  silence,  and  he 
takes  as  great  a  pleasure  as  ever  he  did  in 
bestowing  advice  on  statesmen  who  have 
not  asked  him  for  it.  He  has  been  called 
Le  Sainie  Sacrement,  because  it  has  been 
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remarked  that  Governments  only  send  for 
him  when  their  condition  is  past  praying 
for  ;  and  his  arrival  invariably  acts  like  a 
Nunc  Dimiitis  which  closes  their  career  for 
good  and  all.  He  hurried  to  the  Tuileries 
on  the  23d  February,  1848,  just  in  time 
to  counsel  Louis-Phihppe’s  abdication 
when  it  was  too  late.  He  was  consulted 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  1870,  by  the  Empress 
Regent  after  Sedan,  and  by  M.  Thiers  on 
the  eve  of  the  24th  May;  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  persuade  either  Sove¬ 
reign  or  Premier  that  he  would  be  a  valua¬ 
ble  person  to  have  in  an  administration. 
This  has  imparted  to  his  conversation  a 
somewhat  injured  tone,  and  he  insensibly 
speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  man  who.se  worth 
contemporaries  have  ignored.  He  has 
certainly  made  more  noise  in  his  time  than 
any  dozen  other  journalists  clubbed  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  what  is  still  better,  he  has 
made  varieties  of  noises,  for  there  is  not  a 
single  opinion  in  the  catalogue  of  political 
creeds  which  he  has  not  at  one  time  or 
other  advocated.  In  this  respect  he  may 
be  said  to  have  set  an  example  of  supple¬ 
ness  to  this  and  the  coming  generation  of 
writers,  who  make,  and  will  make  it,  a 
])oint  of  honor  to  quote  him  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  whenever  they  wish  to  as.sail  to-day 
what  they  defended  yesterday — and  rice 
versd.  Hut  he  has  set  as  good  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  other  points,  for  he  was  the  first 
to  launch  that  style  of  spasmodic  leader, 
chopped  into  trenchant  lines  and  short  pa¬ 
ragraphs,  a  style  now  become  classical. 
No  great  trouble  is  needed  for  such  lead¬ 
ers,  and  M.  de  Girardin,  who  has  never 
deigned  to  read  up  the  annals  of  any  na¬ 
tion  but  the  French,  had  a  great  art  for 
jumbling  up  scraps  of  historical  lore, 
jjicked  up  in  desultory  reading.  In  1848, 
when  he  threw  himself,  heart,  soul,  paper, 
and  pen,  into  the  advocacy  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon’s  Presidential  candidature,  this  was 
the  sort  of  leader  to  which  he  would  treat 
the  readers  of  the  Presse  every  evening. 
There  were  generally  three  or  four  of  these 
leaders,  all  bearing  his  signature  ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
senences,  here  divided  by  dashes,  occu¬ 
pied  a  separate  line  of  large  print,  well 
leaded. 

“  L’Empire  c’est  la  Paix.” 

Empire  is  pecue — Peace  is  Empire — 
iVithout  Empire  no  peace —  Without  peace 
no  Empire —  /  f  'hy  is  Empire  peace  t — Be¬ 
cause  it  is  propped  up  by  bayonets —  Why  ase 


bayonets  peaceful? — Because  they  frighten 
the  Eortigner —  To  each  nation  its  lYoi'uien- 
tial  man — To  England  a  IHtt,  to  France  a 
Napoleon — Why  was  Pitt  strong? — Be¬ 
cause  he  ruled  free  England — Why  was 
England  free  ? — Because  she  was  ruled  by 
Pitt —  There  was  a  King  called  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar — A  King  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh — 
Why  may  the  French  nation  be  some  day  com¬ 
pared  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ? — Because  this 
King  of  Babylon,  being  a fool,  was  sent  to  herd 
for  seven  years  with  the  beasts  of  the  field — 
Will  France  ever  herd  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field  ? —  Yes,  and  cheiv  the  cud  of  re¬ 
morse  and  humiliation —  When  and  why  ? 
— Frame  will  herd  for  seven  times  seven 
years  with  the  brute  nations  of  the  world 
— And  be  despised — And  laughed  at — And 
mocked — And  it  will  serve  her  right — If 
she  do  not  elect  Louis  Napoleon. 

This  style  of  composition  might  occa¬ 
sion  surprise  if  found  in  a  leading  column 
of  the  Times,  but  to  a  Parisian  public  it 
tasted  well,  with  a  glass  of  bitter  drink 
just  before  dinner.  To  this  day  French¬ 
men  allude,  with  a  national  pride,  to  the 
Great  Emile’s  journalistic  feats,  and  point 
to  his  numberless  successful  disciples  in 
the  Press  as  a  proof  that  his  name  can 
never  be  obliterated.  And  yet  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  M.  de  Girardin  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  less  in  connection  with  his  fine 
manner  of  writing  than  because  of  the 
good-humored  patronage  he  has  always 
extended  to  young  and  struggling  men  of 
letters.  Him.self  an  adventurer — the  term 
is  no  disgrace  to  him,  for  he  wrote  an  auto¬ 
biography,  greatly  glorying  in  the  title — he 
has  never  missed  a  chance  of  fostering 
youthful  talent.  His  principal  contributors 
have  always  been  young  men,  for  he  loved 
to  have  such  about  him ;  and  any  one,  no 
matter  how  shabby,  eccentric,  and  friend¬ 
less,  who  came  to  ask  him  for  employment, 
was  sure  of  obtaining  it,  if  he  passed  satis¬ 
factorily  through  an  ordeal  to  which  M. 
de  Girardin  would  subject  him  to  test  his 
sharpness.  One  of  the  Great  Emile’s 
favorite  te.sts  consisted  in  saying  to  the 
aspirant :  “  Call  on  me  to-morrow  at  six.” 
If  the  aspirant  came  at  six  p.m.,  he  was  a 
lost  man  ;  but  if  he  had  the  sense  to  guess 
that  so  Olympian  a  personage  as  this 
editor  must  be  afoot  and  busy  with  the 
early  bird,  the  Great  Emile’s  thin  lips 
smiled  approvingly,  and  he  would  say : 
“  That’s  right,  you’ll  stop  and  breakfast.” 
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in.  and  he  does  not  forgive  the  Republican 


Ithas  just  been  mentioned  that  M.de  Gi- 
rardin  has  had  many  disciples  :  they  have, 
in  fact,  l>een  so  numerous  that  Parisian 
journalists  who  have  not  at  some  time  or, 
other  served  under  the  Great  Emilie’s  or¬ 
ders  are  almost  exceptions.  M.  de  Girar- 
din’s  practice  was  to  keep  a  writer  till  he 
had  achieved  a  name,  then  the  two  gene¬ 
rally  quarrelled  ;  for  the  Great  Emile  was 
renowned  for  having  a  new  idea  every 
day,  and  when  his  contributors  became  too 
consequential  to  jump  obediently  from  no¬ 
tion  to  notion  every  twenty-four  hours,  he 
would  hint  that  the  world  was  large  enough 
for  two,  and  bow  his  unbending  disciple 
out.  Let  us,  however,  take  our  seats  in 
front  of  tiie  Cafe  de  Su^de,  next  door  to 
the  Varidt^s  'Theatre,  and  see  M.  de  Girar- 
din’s  old  pupils,  and  indeed  all  other 
Parisian  journalists  of  note,  file  by  toward 
five  P..M.,  the  “  absinthe  hour;”  with 
thirsty  but  cheerful  looks,  just  fresh  from 
the  printing  and  publishing  offices,  that 
cluster  about  the  Rue  Montmartre.  The 
Cafe  de  Suede  is  the  head-quarters  of 
journalists  athirst,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
them  are  sure  to  drop  in  to  discuss  the 
news  in  the  first  editions  of  evening  papers 
which  appear  between  four  and  five.  All 
these  educators  of  the  people  are  not 
equally  eminent,  nor  do  they  call  for  full 
biographies  at  our  hands.  But  many  of 
them  are  powers  in  their  way,  and  deserve 
at  least  a  nominal  mention. 

First  a  young  man  of  thirty-two,  with 
unfortunate  looking  shoes  which  show  his 
socks,  and  unbraced  pantaloons  which 
exhibit  a  bulging  expanse  of  linen  below 
his  waistcoat.  The  nap  of  his  hat  bristles 
up,  he  has  a  pile  of  papers  under  his  arm, 
his  hands  are  thru.st  deep  in  his  waistband, 
and  he  walks  as  if  the  cares  of  State  still 
sat  on  his  shoulders.  'This  is  M.  Clement 
Duvernois,  editor  of  the  Ordre,  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie’s  paper.  He  was  once  a 
Radical,  and  a  gushing  pupil  of  M.  de 
Girartlin’s  at  a  period  when  the  latter  was 
at  quills  drawn  with  the  Empire ,  but  one 
day  he  changed  opinions  somewhat  unex¬ 
pectedly,  was  met  going  in  and  out  of  the 
Tuileries  with  notes  for  the  Emperor’s 
Ufe  of  Casar,  and  eventually  blossomed 
out  as  Minister  of  Commerce — a  post  he 
held  for  three  weeks,  that  is,  from  the 
loth  August  to  4th  September,  1870.  M. 
Duvernois  wears  a  ferocious-looking  beard. 


])arty  for  having  nipped  his  career  as  a 
statesman  untimely  in  the  bud.  If  the 
Empire  was  restored,  he  would  hope  to  be 
some  day  prime-minister,  and  would  wage 
war  upon  M.  Rouher,  whom  he  secretly 
regards  as  a  hindrance  in  his  way ;  for  if 
M.  Rouher  were  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  if  M.  Duvernois  could  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly  as  easily  as  he  did  in  the 
Imperial  Corps  Legislatif,  then  he  would 
assuredly  lead  the  Bonapartist  faction  and 
be  reckoned  a  somebody.  Meantime  he 
writes  well  and  violently,  earns  a  fine  in¬ 
come,  and  would  probably  buy  a  pair  of 
braces  and  brush  his  hat  if  he  could  divert 
his  thoughts  from  the  public  weal. 

Behind  him  comes  another  writer,  care¬ 
less  in  his  attire,  and  with  him  one  of  the 
l>est-dressed  men  in  Paris :  these  two  are 
M.  J.  J.  Weiss  and  M.  Henri  de  Pene, 
editor  of  /hm  youmal.  M.  Weiss  is 
like  one  of  those  rough-bound  books 
which  one  must  not  judge  from  the  cover. 
He  disdains  gloves,  but  he  writes  as  few 
other  men  can  ;  and,  what  is  better,  he  is 
a  singular  instance  of  chivalrous  political 
fidelity,  “  pushed  almost  to  Quixotism.” 
Originally  editor  of  the  yburnal  de  PariSy 
M.  Weiss  assailed  the  Empire  in  vigorous 
but  always  temj)erate  language,  and  claim¬ 
ed  for  France  a  Parliamentary  (iovem- 
ment  and  liberties.  When  the  Emperor 
called  M.  Ollivier  to  power,  and  seemed 
thereby  to  be  entering  upon  a  Liberal 
policy,  M.  Weiss  felt  it  would  be  uncandid 
to  continue  his  opposition  ;  and  so  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  post  in  the  Fine  Arts  department, 
and  has  been  secretly  fretting  over  his 
mistake  ever  since.  If  he  were  as  many 
other  men,  M.  Weiss  would  easily  have 
shaken  off  his  yoke  of  allegiance  after  the 
4th  September,  and  have  set  to  work 
abusing  the  regime  he  had  served ;  but  he 
is  not  like  other  men.  Having  drawn  Im¬ 
perial  pay,  he  will  not  stoop  to  write 
against  Imperialism,  though  at  heart  he 
never  loved  that  form  of  rule,  and  possibly 
loves  it  now  less  than  ever.  His  terse 
and  scholarly  articles  in  Paris  yournal 
are  much  read,  but  there  is  a  disenchanted 
tone  about  them,  and  when  M.  Weiss 
talks  to  you  he  does  so  with  those  frequent 
shrugs  which  mark  a  Frenchman’s  belief  in 
the  utter  vanity  of  things  human.  M. 
Weiss’s  editor,  however,  still  thinks  there 
are  cakes  and  ale  to  live  for.  He  twists 
a  gold-headed  cane  in  his  well-gloved 
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hands,  fillips  a  speck  of  dust  off  the  silk 
facings  of  his  coat,  and  tells  you,  with  an 
aristocratical  smile,  that  he  would  like  to 
dick  all  Republicanism  into  space  as  easily. 
A  thorough  exquisite  is  M.  de  P«Jne ;  cool, 
handsome,  and  brave  as  a  Zouave.  He 
burst  into  renown  by  very  nearly  being 
slain  in  a  duel,  under  circumstances  rather 
comical.  Being  then  a  contributor  to  the 
Figaro,  he  wrote  of  the  officers  of  a  certain 
line  regiment,  that  they  rushed  into  the 
supper-room  at  the  Tuileries  balls  as  if 
they  were  a  troop  of  jackals.  Justly  in¬ 
censed,  the  officers  drew  lots  among  them 
as  to  which  should  challenge  M.  de  Pdne, 
and  made  a  vow  that  they  would  fight 
him,  one  after  another,  until  his  insolent 
blood  were  spilled  to  the  last  drop.  But 
they  were  spared  this  trouble,  for  the  first 
officer  thrust  home  so  cruelly  that  for  six 
weeks  M.  de  Pene’s  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  the  Colonel  of  the  — th  Regiment  de¬ 
clared  that  the  honor  of  “  his  jackals”  was 
satisfied.  As  the  Army  was  not  popular  at 
this  date,  it  needed  no  more  than  this  duel  to 
make  M,  de  Pene  a  hero,  and  to  double 
the  worth  of  his  literary  signature.  He 
soon  found  a  moneyed  man  to  risk  start¬ 
ing  a  paper  in  his  company,  and  there  he 
is  now,  a  living  instance  of  the  fact  that  a 
hole  in  the  chest  is  not  always  an  unmixed 
evil. 

But  duelists  will  always  be  liked  in 
France,  for  look  at  this  young  giant  who 
comes  striding  along  with  his  curly  head 
aloft  and  his  creole  features,  snarling  at  a 
pair  ot  Radical  journalists  who  flit  by  him. 
This  is  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  who  has 
fought  about  a  dozen  duels,  and  will  be 
engaged  in  many  more  such  encounters 
before  he  has  done.  He  is  editor  of  the 
Pays,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  three 
years,  though  he  is  but  little  past  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  knows  not  much  of 
literature.  To  write  in  the  Pays  you  must 
have  a  good  command  of  virulent  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  must  be  an  adept  with  swords 
or  pistols.  You  must,  further,  worship 
Napoleon  HI.,  believe  that  the  Second 
Empire  heaped  innumerable  blessings  upon 
France,  and  be  well  versed  in  all  scandals 
appertaining  to  the  private  lives  of-  fore¬ 
most  Republicans.  M.  de  Cassagnac 
plies  his  pen  as  if  it  were  a  bludgeon,  and 
when  not  engaged  in  writing  articles  of 
three  columns’  length — for  his  style  is  not 
concise — he  may  be  generally  found  fenc¬ 
ing  in  M.  Paz’s  gymnastic  rooms,  and 


there  is  no  denying  that  he  fences  well. 
A  congenial  friend  of  his  is  M.  Edmond 
Tarbe  who  edits  the  Gaulois,  and  tries  to 
model  his  clothing  and  manners  on  those 
of  M.  de  Pene  without  quite  succeeding. 
M.  Tarbe  earned  some  distinction  by  rid¬ 
ing  out  of  besieged  Paris  disguised  as  a 
postilion,  and  going  straight  off  to  Brussels 
whilst  his  countrymen  were  getting  their 
heads  broken.  At  Brussels  he  started  a 
provincial  edition  of  his  Gaulois,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public,  began  to 
champion  the  claims  of  the  dethroned  Em¬ 
peror,  whom  until  that  time  he  had  always 
assailed.  There  was  a  n?ysteriousness  in 
this  proceeding  which  has  never  been 
cleared  up ;  but  it  is  enough  for  ordinary 
inquirers  that  the  Gaulois  has  been  since 
the  war  one  of  the  most  obedient  and 
most  frequently  “  inspired  ”  organs  of 
Chiselhurst.  It  is  also  soothing  to  know 
that  M.  Tarb^  has  amassed  a  fortune  of 
several  million  francs  by  his  paper,  and 
finds  no  difficulty  in  spending  his  money, 
being  young  and  fond  of  hospitality. 

But  we  must  pass  lightly  over  the  next 
covey  of  journalists  who  come  scudding 
down  the  Boulevard  in  a  brotherly  throng. 
M.  Louis  Jourdan,  the  tall,  gray-headed, 
and  austere  editor  of  the  democratic 
Siicle ;  M.  Anatole  de  la  Forge,  a  short- 
bearded  and  waddling  iconoclast  in  spec¬ 
tacles,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
same  paper ;  M.  Hippolyte  Castille,  whose 
articles,  signed  with  the  pseudonym  of 
“Alceste”  have  caused  the  suppression  of 
no  less  than  three  daily  papers,  and  who, 
for  all  his  vigor,  looks  a  quiet  old  gentle¬ 
man  enough ;  and  M.  Edouard  Portalis,  a 
young  dandy,  who  is  a  son,  nephew, 
cousin,  and  brother  of  staunch  Conserva¬ 
tive  landowners,  and  who  himself  dabbles 
with  the  tips  of  his  yellow  gloves  into  the 
frothings  of  extreme  democracy,  and  lately 
tried  to  form  a  new  alliance  between  Red 
Republicans  and  Red  Bonapartists  under 
Prince  Napoleon.  Then  we  have  M. 
Francisque  Sarcey,  friend,  as  above  said, 
to  M.  About — a  fat,  pleasant  critic,  who 
would  look  well  disguised  as  a  monk  of 
old^  and  who  contrives  to  say,  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  articles  he  writes,  “  at  the  time 
when  I  was  a  schoolmaster” — the  fact 
being  that  he  once  held  a  professorship  in 
a  Government  college,  and  was  dismissed 
therefrom  for  telling  his  pupils  that  Augus¬ 
tus  was  a  poor  sort  of  character,  and  Bru¬ 
tus  a  much  better  citizen  than  Caesar. 
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Next  to  M.  Sarcey  we  may  meet  M. 
Charles  Monselet,  dramatic  critic  to  Eve- 
Tument,  and  very  busy  at  this  juncture  try¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  new  joint-stock  theatre  at 
the  Porte-Montinartre.  He,  too,  is  plump, 
and  wears  spectacles,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  have  on  his  arm  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  young  writer  with  crisp  hair  and 
a  mahogany  face — M.  Victor  Cochinat, 
of  the  Rappel,  who  hails  from  Guadeloupe, 
But  M.  Monselet  is  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  French  press,  and  his  walks  down  the 
Boulevards  are  generally  a  triumphal  se¬ 
ries  of  hat-liftiijgs  and  hand-shakings  till 
he  comes  finally  to  anchor  in  a  snug  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Cafe  de  Subde,  cheek-by-jowl 
with  a  gentleman  resplendent  in  a  velvet 
waistcoat,  a  red  tie,  and  too  much  watch- 
chain.  Who  that  has  ever  been  in  Paris 
will  not  recognise,  at  the  mere  sight  of 
this  exuberant  jewellery,  M.  I.^o  Lespbs, 
known  to,  and  beloved  by,  every  cotuicrge, 
market  woman,  and  laundress  in  Paris  as 
“  Timothee  Trimm”  ?  M.  Trimm  served 
his  seven  years  in  the  army,  and  never 
rose  above  sergeantship ;  neither  did  his 
career  dawu  very  brightly  after  he  recur¬ 
red  to  civilian  life,  for  he  had  no  friends, 
no  money,  no  profession,  and,  as  he  pathe¬ 
tically  said,  “  no  clear  ideas  as  to  any 
thing  in  general,”  All  this,  however,  was 
baggage  enough  for  a  literary  man ;  and 
one  day  M.  Lespbs,  meeting  the  Israelite 
capitalist  M.  Millaud,  suggested  to  him 
the  creation  of  a  one-sou  daily  paper.  M. 
Millaud  thought  the  idea  gopd,  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  acted  upon  it  without  delay. 
'I’he  Petit  'youniai  was  started,  and  in  less 
than  a  twelvemonth  rose  to  a  circulation 
of  1 50,000,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years’ 
time  to  250,000.  For  five  consecutive 
years’  without  a  single  day’s  inturruption, 
M.  Ldo  Lesp^s  contributed  to  this  sheet  a 
daily  chronique  of  three  columns’  length ; 
and  when  at  last  he  retired  from  the  Petit 
y^’urnal  to  the  Petit  Moniteur,  it  was  only 
to  continue  this  extraordinary  kind  of  labor 
at  an  increased  salary.  The  Petit  yournal 
had  ^ven  him  2000/.  ayear,  the/i'/// J/iv 
niteur  offered  him  3000/.,  and  Timothee 
Trimm  draws  this  salary  to  the  preSent 
day,  and  does  his  best  to  deserve  it  by  in¬ 
structive  chroniques,  compiled  largely  out 
of  biographical  dictionaries,  memoirs,  and 
books  of  travel,  and  yet  very  readable. 
M,  Leo  Lespbs  considers  that  he  has 
done  much  to  educate  the  masses,  and 
perhaps  he  has ;  at  all  events,  it  must  be 


recorded  to  his  honor  that  he  is  a  singu¬ 
larly  impartial  writer,  and  that  he  appears 
to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  political 
changes  that  go  on  around  him.  He  never 
alludes  to  them  even  remotely;  and  no 
man  knows  what  his  political  opinions  are. 
If  you  question  him  on  this  subject  he  an¬ 
swers,  with  a  wink,  “  I  believe  in  Paris, 
and  nothing  else;  and  to  tell  tlie  truth,  I 
have  not  traveled  farther  than  ten  miles 
outside  Paris  for  the  last  twelve  years.” 
Then  he  lights  a  cigarette,  and  strokes 
one  of  the  most  over-waxed  pair  of  mus¬ 
taches  human  eye  ever  beheld. 

But  Parisian  journalists  are  so  numer¬ 
ous,  and  space  is  so  limited,  that  a  whole 
bevy  of  well-known  faces  must  be  left  un¬ 
sketched,  though  they  come  crowding  up, 
and  seem  to  protest,  French-like,  against 
being  left  unnoticed.  One  at  least  of  the 
number  must  be  alluded  to,  for  he  is  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all — namely,  M.  de 
Hi[)polyte  de  Villemessant,  projjrietor  and 
editor  of  the  Figaro.  Short  and  round, 
with  a  very  French  head  of  bullet  shape, 
a  drooping,  dyed  moustache,  and  an  irre¬ 
pressible  white  waistcoat,  M.  de  Villemes¬ 
sant  holds  veritable  levees  in  every  public 
spot  where  his  countrymen  congregate. 
He  has  a  way  of  nodding  and  of  holding 
out  his  hand,  which  seems  to  say  that  he 
knows  his  great  importance,  and  would 
like  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  it  if  he 
could;  but  unfortunately  he  can  not. 
When  he  first  started  his  Figaro  he  never 
counted  on  its  becoming  an  important 
political  oracle,  selling  50,000  copies  a 
day,  and  guiding  the  opinions  of  all  the 
lighter  cla.sses  of  the  French  capital.  Now 
that  he  finds  himself  a  courted  personage, 
to  whom  even  Deputies  and  Cabinet  Min¬ 
isters  think  it  prudent  to  bow,  he  is  rather 
struck  by  the  humour  of  the  thing,  and 
will  confess  the  fact  in  private  if  he  thinks 
you  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  M.  de  Villemessant’s  high-sound¬ 
ing  name  is  an  assumed  one,  hi's  real  pa¬ 
tronymic  being  Cartier ;  also  that,  like  the 
generality  of  French  literary  folk,  he  be¬ 
gan  in  life  with  no  capital  but  his  own 
wits.  His  mode  of  rising  was,  however, 
extremely  simple  once  he  had  scraped 
enough  credit  and  money  together  to 
found  a  paper.  Unlike  other  editors  who 
have  an  opinion  and  lay  it  down  as  a 
guide  to  their  contributors,  M.  de  Ville¬ 
messant  kept  his  opinions  to  himself,  and 
allowed  the  writers  on  his  staff  to  say 
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what  they  pleased.  As  he  enlisted  the 
most  pushing,  witty,  and  reckless  journal¬ 
ists  that  love  or  money  could  procure,  the 
concert  of  discordant  sounds  which  his 
newspaper  emitted  was  something  alto¬ 
gether  new  in  journalism,  and  like  most  new 
things  it  paid  well.  Another  principle  of 
M.  de  Villernessant’s  has  always  been  to 
dish  up  the  commonest  scraps  of  news  in 
the  most  attractive  form — strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  facts  being  a  secondary  considera¬ 


tion — and  the  result  is,  that  when  a  mad 
dog  is  killed  in  the  Figaro's  columns,  he 
alway  dies  more  artistically  and  under 
more  interesting  circumstances  than  in 
prints  of  the  old  school.  This  way  of  do¬ 
ing  business  M.  de  Villemessant  calls  “  true 
journalism,”  and  he  does  not  conceal  his 
contempt  for  news-sheets  which,  like  those 
of  England,  describe  things  “  drily  and 
barely,”  as  they  have  happened. — Cornhill 
Magazhu. 
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The  art  of  writing  verses  of  artificial  life, 
commonly  called  vers  de  societey  though 
constantly  cultivated,  has  fewer  master¬ 
pieces  than  perhaps  any  other.  For  every 
one  good  example  of  this  class  of  composi¬ 
tion  in  our  language  there  are  at  least 
fifty  gootl  poems.  In  the  present  day  of 
countless  magazines  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  this  species  of  verse,  but  the  numl>er  of 
those  who  have  really  achieved  success  in 
it  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  while 
the  really  first-rate  pieces  which  have  been 
produced  are  scarcely  too  many  for  a  man 
with  a  good  memory  to  learn  by  heart. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  so  easy  to  write 
badly  and  so  difficult  to  write  well, 
and  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  throw 
off  the  new  than  to  polish  the  old,  that 
few  of  these  trifles  ever  receive  that  finish 
from  the  hands  of  their  designers  which 
can  alone  raise  them  above  mediocrity. 
To  create  is  a  matter  of  hours  :  to  polish, 
of  days  ;  and  few  minds  which  are  playful 
enough  to  write  light  verses  have  the 
patience  necessary  for  thorough  execution. 
Indeed,  the  labor  required  to  carry  these 
verses  safely  over  the  bridge  which  divides 
ability  from  achievement  seems  quite  mis- 
proportioned  to  the  lightness  of  the  load 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  result.  It  may 
almost  be  truly  said  that  this  labor  increases 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
burden.  Tp  change  our  metaj)hor,  these 
verses  must  be  as  finely  wrought  as  filigree, 
and  as  polished  as  a  cameo,  before  they 
can  claim  recognition  as  works  of  art.  No 
miniature  painter  touches  and  retouches, 
paints  and  repaints,  polishes  and  repolishes, 
with  more  fastidiousness  than  the  true 
artist  in  vers  de  societe.  It  is  an  art  in 
which  sketches  are  worthless,  studies  un¬ 


sightly,  and  only  finished  specimens  capable 
of  giving  satisfaction. 

But,  besides  the  labor  which  is  thus 
absolutely  essential  for  the  continued  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  w’ork  of  this  kind  (for  this 
art,  like  all  others,  has  its  occasional  ex¬ 
ceptions,  especially  in  practised  hantls,  and 
many  perfect  verses  have  been  written  with 
ease  and  without  need  of  after-polish),  it  is 
rare  to  find  combined  in  one  person  the 
many  different  qualities  necessary  to  i)ro- 
duce  any  variety  of  these  delicate  works. 
To  do  this,  a  man  cannot  have  too  wide 
sympathy,  or  too  varied  knowledge  or  ac¬ 
complishments  ;  but  at  least,  if  he  wish  to 
attain  the  first  rank,  he  should  have  all  or 
most  of  the  following  qualities,  viz.,  fancy, 
wit,  humor,  irony,  satire,  sentiment,  and 
sensibility.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  ])ossess 
varied  powers,  but  he  must  have  them  all 
under  control,  so  that  none  may  predomi¬ 
nate  too  much  ;  and  he  must,  to  cap  them 
all,  have  a  critical  taste,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
agreeableness  of  his  compositions,  which 
in  this  must  be  like  a  salad,  comjjosed  of 
all  ihings  and  strongly  savoring  of  none. 
For  the  end  of  the  art  is  to  amuse  by 
elegance,  to  which  harmony  and  proportion 
are  essential. 

There  is  still  one  more  thing  wanting  to 
complete  these  works  of  art,  and  that  is, 
manipulative  skill.  To  borrow  another 
simile  from  the  art  of  cookery,  a  p&te  may 
be  filled  with  the  choicest  delicacies  ad¬ 
mirably  mixetl ;  but,  if  the  crust  be  heavy, 
the  dish  is  spoiled;  in  a  word,  without 
lightness  of  hand  vers  de  societe  are  worth¬ 
less,  despite  all  the  care  and  science  in 
their  composition.  Though  we  lanient  the 
necessity  of  using  a  French  title,  m-c  cannot 
complain  of  its  inappropriateness,  for  not 
only  is  the  subject  of  these  verses.  Society, 
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i.e.,  the  artificial  life  of  man  as  opposed  to 
his  natural  life, — but  it  is  only  the  influences 
of  society  upon  a  man  that  can  educate 
him  to  produce  them.  Not  alone  with  his 
heart  and  his  God,  but  abroad  in  the  world 
with  his  fellow-men,  are  these  verses  com¬ 
posed.  If  he  write  to  his  mistress  it  is- not 
as  the  soul  speaking  to  the  soul,  but  the 
gentleman  to  the  lady;  if  he  speak  of 
himself  it  is  not  of  the  sorrow  that  has 
maimed  his  life,  or  the  sin  which  saddens 
its  solitary  moments,  but  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  can  jest  with,  or  foibles  which  he 
does  not  mind  twitting  himself  with  i)ub- 
licly  ;  or,  if  he  touch  more  serious  subjects, 
it  is  only  for  a  moment  as  a  foil  to  brighter 
themes.  In  fact  he  sings  as  he  would  not 
mind  talking  in  a  mixed  company,  just 
showing  sufficient  feeling  to  escape  the 
charge  of  heartlessness,  and  not  enough  to 
give  a  serious  tone  to  the  conversation, 
and  whether  smiling  or  sighing  ever  pre¬ 
serving  a  harmonious  decorum  between 
laughter  on  the  one  side  and  tears \)n  the 
other,  between  deep  feeling  and  impassive¬ 
ness,  never  dull  or  heavy,  never  reckless  or 
absurd,  never  quite  in  earnest  but  never 
without  object  in  his  freest  banter. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  subject 
of  the  verse  that  this  nice  balance  requires 
to  be  kept;  moderation  in  all  things  is 
necessary  in  this  class  of  composition. 
The  neatness  of  the  thought,  the  aptness 
of  the  subject,  the  power  of  expression,  the 
brightness  of  the  wit,  the  sprightliness  of 
the  fancy,  are  all  secondary  considerations 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 
This  fact  should  encourage  those  to  whom 
the  array  of  qualities  which  we  have  as¬ 
serted  as  necessary  to  make  a  first-rate 
writer  of  these  verses  may  app)ear  formi¬ 
dable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  of  these 
qualities  should  be  possessed  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  under  control.  So 
that  a  man  with  but  slender  wit,  mediocre 
fancy,  and  slight  satirical  power  may  write 
verj'  good  vers  de  socUte,  if  he  only  have 
the  skill  to  use  them  in  proper  proportion 
and  in  subordination  to  elegance.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  an  advantage  that  he  should 
not  have  any  gift  very  strongly  developed, 
as  it  is  then  apt  to  escape  control  and 
upset  the  balance. 

He  cannot,  however,  have  too  much 
culture,  or  be  too  well  bred.  A  poet  is 
said  to  be  born  not  made ;  but  a  writer  of 
vers  de  socUte  must  be  both,  and  may  be 


more  properly  said  to  be  bred  than  either. 
Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  himself  a  master  of 
this  kind  of  verse,  writes  in  his  charming 
preface  to  his  charming  ‘‘  Lyra  Elegantia- 
rum,”  “The  writer  of  vers  de  socieie,  in 
order  to  be  genuinely  successful,  must  not 
only  be  more  or  less  of  a  poet,  but  he  must 
also  be  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  most 
liberal  sense  of  the  expression ;  he  must 
have  mixed  throughout  his  life  with  the 
most  refined  and  cultivated  members  of 
his  species,  not  merely  as  a  bystander  but 
as  an  actor  in  the  busy  throng.” 

To  this  lovely  nosegay  of  the  garden- 
flowers  of  our  literature,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  examples  of  writers  no  longer 
living.  This  book  is  as  valuable  from  a 
historical  as  it  is  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  shows  that  if  you  could  write  a 
history  of  a  country  from  its  ballads  you 
could  write  one  of  its  society  from  its 
elegant  verses.  As  you  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  “  Lyra  Elegantiarum”  yqu  seem 
to  see  pass  before  you  a  jianorama  of  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  English  life,  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Society  changes  and  its  verses  with  them. 
We  no  longer  pen  sonnets  to  our  mistress’s 
eyebrow  or  woo  Amaryllis  in  the  guise  of 
a  shepherd ;  the  golden  numbers  of  Her¬ 
rick  we  could  scarce  imitate  if  we  would  ; 
we  dare  not  be  so  nasty  as  Swift,  or  so 
naughty  as  Congreve.  The  days  of  sham 
Arcadianisin  are  over,  and  we  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  sentimentality  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  practical  and  decorous 
spirit  of  the  present  age  is  apparent  even 
in  our  lightest  verses.  Let  us  consider  a 
few  of  the  more  recent 

Of  these,  however,  we  must  limit  our 
notice  to  such  as  will  best  illustrate  our 
theory  of  the  art,  and  show  its  latest 
development 

Some  mention  of  Praed,  the  father  of 
modern  English  verse,  is,  however,  neces 
sary.  He  stands  first  not  only  in  priority 
and  quality,  but  in  quantity  also.  In  such 
pieces  as  “  The  Belle  of  the  B;\lIroom” 
and  “  The  Vicar”  he  first  showed  how 
varied  were  the  sympathies,  the  learning, 
and  the  taste,  which  could  be  displayed 
with  advantage  in  vers  de  societe.  He 
extended  their  domain  from  high-flown 
compliment,  fanciful  conceits,  flirtations, 
and  bacchanalism,  to  every  other  subject 
that  interests  men,  and  forms  the  matter 
of  conversation.  Politics,  philosophy, 
literature,  art,  domestic  life,  and  even  re- 
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ligion,  are  drawn  into  his  wide  net.  He 
is  like  his  own  Belle ;  who  talked — 

“ - of  politics  and  prayers  : 

Of  Southey’s  prose  and  Wordsworth’s  sonnets,— 
Of  danglers— or  of  dancing  bears, 

Of  battles — or  the  last  new  bonnets.” 

The  domain  so  extended  has  never  con¬ 
tracted  and  never  can  contract  again. 

Though  not  equal  to  Praed  in  originality 
or  natural  facility,  Mr.  Locker  has  attained 
to  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  vers  de  socieie 
by  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
own  powers  and  almost  perfect  skill  in 
using  them.  Although  his  verses  are 
thoroughly  representative  of  his  day,  and 
marked  with  distinct  individuality,  there  is 
scarcely  a  versifier  from  Shakespeare  to 
Thackeray  from  whom  he  has  not  learnt 
something  of  his  art.  He  therefore  writes 
with  perfect  “  knowledge,”  as  that  word 
is  used  in  connection  with  musical  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  he  has  attempted  almost  every 
variety  of  verse  of  this  kind  with  a  high 
degree  of  success.  “  The  Pilgrims  of  Pall 
Mall "  is  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  beside 
Lamb’s  “  Hester of  the  tender  pathos 
of  “  A  Wish  ”  Cowper  need  not  have  been 
ashamed ;  the  jesting  philosophy  of  “  A 
Human  Skull”  might  hav«*  occurred  to 
Praed ;  while  of  verses  tb^r  end  with  an 
anti-climax,  “  Geraldine  and  I  ”  is  a 
masterpiece,  though  it  is  doubtful,  whether 
a  person  with  such  trained  power  of 
description  as  “  I  ”  could  have  proved  a 
bore  to  a  lady  so  witty  as  Geraldine.  But 
though  essentially  a  writer  of  verse  as 
distinct  from  poetry,  he  is  not  wanting  in 
music  of  a  higher  strain,  such  as  pleased 
the  ears  of  ladies  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; 
as  the  exquisite  Serenade  recently  published 
in  Good  Words  sufficientty  exemplifies. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  quote  here,  as  being 
more  representative  of  his  individuality, 
and  of  the  special  qualities  of  the  kind  of 
verse  which  we  are  discussing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  piece : — 

THE  ANGORA  CAT. 

Good  pastry  is  vendctl 
In  Citi  Fadette ; 

Madame  Pons  can  make  splendid 
Brioche  and  galettc  I 

Monsieur  Pons  is  so  fat  that 
He’s  laid  on  the  shelf ; 

Madame  Pons  had  a  cat  that 
Was  fat  as  herself.  • 
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Long  hair,  soft  as  satin, 

A  musical  purr — 

’Gainst  the  window  she’d  flatten 
Her  delicate  fur. 

Once  I  drove  Lou  to  see  what 
Our  neighbors  were  at. 

When,  in  rapture,  cried  she,  “W’hat 
An  exquisite  cat  1 

“  What  whiskers  !  She’s  purring 
All  over.  Regale 

Our  eyes.  Puss,  by  stirring 
V’our  feathery  tail ! 

“  Monsieur  Pons,  will  you  sell  her  ?” 

“  Ma  femme  est  sortie. 

Your  offer  I’ll  tell  her. 

But — will  she  ?”  says  he. 

Yet  Pons  was  persuaded 
To  p.art  with  the  prize  : 

(Our  bargain  was  aided. 

My  Lou,  by  your  eyes  !) 

From  his  legitime  save  him. 

My  fate  I  prefer  1 

For  I  warrant  she  gave  him 
Un  mauvais  quart  (Theure. 

I’m  giving  a  pleasant 
Grimalkin  to  Lon, — 

Ah,  Puss,  what  a  present 

I’m  giving  to  you  !  , 

What  a  trifle  it  is.  The  poet  buys  for  a 
young  lady  a  cat  from  a  French  baker  who 
is  afraid  of  his  wife.  That  is  all.  Yet 
how  it  pleases !  How  delicately  the  scene 
and  bargain  are  suggested  rather  than 
described;  with  how  pretty  a  compliment 
it  ends.  Had  the  description  been  minuter 
or  the  dialogue  more  full,  had  even  the 
compliment  been  more  elaborate,  the  work 
had  been  spoilt.  As  it  is,  it  is  perfect, 
as  light  and  sweet  as  one  of  Mons.  Pons’ 
brioches. 

Of  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Collins,  to  whom  Nature  has  been  more 
prodigal  of  gift,  we  cannot  speak  in  the 
same  terms  of  satisfaction.  To  Mr. 
Locker  we  can  point  as  an  example  in  this 
respect,  but  to  Mr.  Collins  mainly  as  a 
warning.  No  poet  has  written  more 
splendid  stanzas  than  Mr.  Collins,  and 
none  fewer  good  poems.  With  unbounded 
command  of  language  and  power  of  versi¬ 
fication,  he  can  write  numberless  lines 
which,  for  sweetness  and  strength,  are  un¬ 
surpassable.  The  willing  ear  listens, 
charmed  as  with  the  voice  of  a  siren  (a 
male  siren,  be  it  said,  with  a  rich  baritone), 
and  the  charm  lasts  so  long  as  we  do  not 
pay  too  much  heed  to  the  words;  but 
when  we  pass  from  the  sound  to  the  sense, 
14 
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disappointment  awaits  us  ere  long.  After 
a  succession  of  faultless  stanzas,  some 
“  foreign  matter,”  some  phrase  out  of 
keeping,  or  expression  of  questionable 
taste  may  be,  interrupts  the  harmony  and 
breaks  the  spell.  For  instance,  in  the 
“  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings,”  a  description 
of  a  bridegroom  watching  his  sleeping 
bride,  conceived  in  a  pure  and  elevated 
spirit,  is  spoilt  by  apostrophising  her  as  his 
“  lady  of  the  loosened  zone,”  and  by  the 
entirely  unneccessary  information  that  the 
coverlet  of  the  pair  is  made  of  “  minivdt.” 
Again  the  romantic  spirit  of  “  Rupert’s 
Ring”  is  ruined  by  the  commonplace  ex¬ 
pression  “  darling  thing,”  applied  in  the 
concluding  stanza  to  the  lady  whose  love 
at  last  rewards  a  life  of  loveless  toil. 

This  want  of  keeping  makes  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  place  to  many  of  his  composi¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  poet  seems  uncertain 
of  his  aim  and  attitude,  whether  he  is  on 
Parnassus  or  Primrose  Hill,  drinking  Hip- 
pocrene  or  claret,  or  whether  the  pipe  at 
his  lips  was  made  by  Pan  in  Attica  or 
Milo  in  the  Strand.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  two  little  Horatian 
pieces,  “  Ad  Chloen,  M.A.”  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  are  properly  described  as  zrrs  de 
socute. 

AD  CHLOEN,  M.A. 

(Fresh  from  her  Cambridge  Examination.) 

Lady,  very  fair  are  you, 

And  your  eyes  are  very  blue, 

And  your  hose ; 

And  your  brow  is  like  the  snow ; 

And  the  various  things  you  know 
Goodness  knows. 

And  the  rose  flush  on  your  cheek. 

And  your  algebra  and  Greek 
Perfect  are ; 

And  that  loving  lustrous  eye 
Recognises  in  the  sky 
Every  star. 

Yon  have  pouting  piquant  lips. 

You  can  doubtless  an  eclipse 
Calculate ; 

But  for  your  coerulean  hue, 

I  had  certainly  from  you 
Met  my  fate. 

If  by  an  arrangement  dual 
I  were  Adams  mixed  with  Whewell, 

Then  some  day 

I,  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  come 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 
Magistra. 

But  for  the  last  word  this  little  piece  would 
have  been  perfect,  and  we  cannot  under¬ 


stand  how  Mr.  Collins,  with  his  ear  for 
rhythm  and  power  of  versification,  could 
have  allowed  it  to  pass  from  his  hand  with 
such  a  serious  defect.  Surely  to  accentu¬ 
ate  the  first  and  third  syllable  of  “  Ma¬ 
gistra,”  is  as  complicated  a  mistake  in 
quantity  as  it  is  possible  to  make,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  is  pronounced 
properly,  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  both 
spoiled.  The  companion  to  this  piece, 
which  is  equally  admirable  in  conception, 
is  also  spoiled  by  similar  carelessness  in 
execution,  and  also  by  a  very  old  joke 
quite  unworthy  of  Chloe,  M..\.  We  are 
soiT}'  that  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  more 
on  the  merits  of  this  e.xceedingly  clever 
writer,  who,  by  such  poems  as  the  “Ivory 
Gate,”  “  A  Greek  Idyll,”  “  A  Summer 
Song,”  and  others,  has  shown  that  he  has 
power  to  produce  work  without  flaw. 

Having  contrasted  two  writers  to  show 
the  rigid  requirements  of  this  art  in  point 
of  execution  and  tone,  we  now  wish  to 
contrast  others  to  show  its  primary  aim. 
The  intention  of  vers  de  societe  is,  as  we 
conceive  it,  to  please  by  means  of  elegance ; 
and,  however  elegant  they  may  be,  they 
are  not  properly  so  called  if  the  primary 
intention  is  to  plea.se  by  other  means. 

No  future  collector  of  non-serious  verse 
will  be  able  to  pass  over  the  w’orks  of  Mr. 
C.  S.  Calverley  or  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  The 
first  is  a  master  of  parody,  the  latter  of 
grotesque.  The  humor  of  Mr.  Calverley 
is  indeed  of  the  driest  possible  kind.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  laugh  a(  it  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  smile.  The  most  severe  cor¬ 
rectness  both  in  structure  and  rhythm  is 
everywhere  maintained.  They  are  pol¬ 
ished  as  scarcely  any  English  verses  are 
polished,  and  as  elegant  in  treatment  as 
they  can  well.be.  In  a  word,  they  in 
every  way  conform  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
our  art  in  point  of  composition,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  their  primary  aim  is  to  amuse  by 
the  elaboration  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
humor,  viz.,  burlesque,  and  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  outside  our  present  province.  We 
can  not,  however,  forbear  quoting  one  of 
these  exquisite  trifles,  or  help  regretting 
that  it  must  be  one  of  the  shortest. 

PEACE. 

A  STUDY. 

He  stood,  a  worn-out  City  clerk — 

Who’d  toiled,  and  seen  no  holidiy. 

For  forty  years  from  dawn  to  dark — 

Alone  beside  Caermarthen  Bay. 
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He  felt  the  salt  spray  on  his  lips ; 

Ileard  children’s  voices  on  the  sands  ; 

Up  the  sun’s  path  he  saw  the  ships 
Sail  on  and  on  to  other  lands ; 

And  lau(;hed  aloud.  Each  sight  and  sound 
Xo  him  was  joy  too  deep  for  tears  ; 

He  sat  him  on  the  beach,  and  bound 
A  blue  bandana  round  his  ears  ; 


And  thought  how,  posted  near  his  door. 

His  own  green  door  on  Camden  Hill, 

Two  bands  at  least,  most  likely  more. 

Were  mingling  at  their  own  sweet  will 

Verdi  with  Vance.  And  at  the  thought 
He  laughed  again,  and  softly  drew 

That  “  Morning  Herald  ”  that  he’d  bought 
P'orth  from  his  breast,  and  read  it  through. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  author  of  the 
“  Bab  Ballads”  must  only  here  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  master  of  versification,  who, 
while  possessing  all  the  technical  skill  re¬ 
quired  for  our  art,  has  written  few  if  any 
pieces  strictly  within  its  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  elegance  is  the  ge¬ 
nius  who  presides  over  the  work  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  the  last  candidate  for  no¬ 
tice  both  as  a  poet  and  a  writer  of  vers  de 
societe.  In  writing  of  his  verses  we  feel 
the  same  delicacy  as  though  they  were 
our  own,  for  not  only  have  many  of  the 
pieces  now  collected  in  “  Vignettes  in 
Rhyme”  ajjpeared  in  these  pages,  but  the 
writer  of  this  article  is  his  intimate  friend, 
and  has  been  privileged  to  watch  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  poetical  power  from  its 
dawn  to  the  present  day.  With  this 
avowal  we  do  not  mind  expressing  our 
opinion  in  this  place,  as  here,  if  anywhere, 
what  we  write  will  be  read  by  those  who 
have  already  become  acquainted  with  his 
style  and  capacity,  and  will  be  therefore 
competent  to  judge  from  their  own  expe¬ 
rience  how  much  our  opinion  is  biassed  by 
familiarity  and  friendship.  We  think  then 
that  no  one  has  excelled  him  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  skill  of  his  art,  and  that  he  has  treated 
subjects  of  modem  life  with  a  spirit  and 
grace  that  is  i>eculiarly  his  own.  The 
comparison  drawn  by  Mr.  Locker  between 
vers  de  societe  and  old  china  is  especially 
applicable  to  his  verses,  which  have  all 
the  qualities  of  the  best  Dresden  and 
Chelsea,  without  their  affectation  and  in¬ 
sincerity.  He  has  esjjecially  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  Arcadian 
French  School  of  Watteau  and  Boucher, 
but  applies  all  its  grace  of  decoration  to 


genuine  sentiment  and  healthy  morality.  \ 

He  is  to  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  \ 

what  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  is  to  pictorial  art,  \ 

but  he  is  something  more.  When  we 
have  eliminated  from  his  little  volume  j 

such  poems  as  the  “  Dead  Letter,”  the 
“  Gentleman,”  and  “  Gentlewoman  of  the 
Old  School,”  “  Une  Marquise,”  &c.,  which  ' 

belong  to  this  pictorial  school,  the  four 
beautiful  songs  of  Angiola,  in  which  he 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  early  Italian 
poets,  and  his  imitations  of  Horace,  there 
remain  many  which  show  that  his  sympa¬ 
thy  is  not  limited  to  the  grace  and  fancy 
of  former  epochs,  but  that  he  has  delicate 
springs  of  wit  and  humor,  a  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  spirit  of  modem  culture 
and  society,  and  a  pictorial  power  of  his 
own.  Of  this  power  a  good  example  is 
given  in  the  following  lines,  in  which, 
with  a  few  delicate  touches,  the  dreariness 
of  a  London  doctor’s  room  and  garden  is 
admirably  depicted. 


“  Well  I  must  wait!”  The  Doctor’s  room. 
Where  I  used  this  expression. 

Wore  the  severe  official  gloom 
Attached  to  that  profession ; 

Rendered  severer  by  a  bald 
And  skinless  Gladiator, 

Whose  raw  robustness  first  appalled 
The  entering  spectator. 

No  one  would  call  “  The  Lancet  ”  gay, — 
Few  could  avoid  confessing 
That  Jones  “  On  Muscular  Decay” 

Is,  as  a  rule,  depressing  : 

So  leaving  both,  to  change  the  scene, 

I  turned  toward  the  shutter. 

And  peered  out  vacantly  between 
A  water-butt  and  gutter. 

Below,  the  Doctor’s  garden  lay, 

If  thus  imagination 
May  dignify  a  square  of  clay 
Unused  to  vegetation. 

Filled  with  a  dismal-looking  swing — 

That  brought  to  mind  a  gallows — 

An  empty  kennel,  mouldering, 

And  two  dyspeptic  aloes. 

No  sparrow  chirped,  no  daisy  sprung, 

About  the  place  deserted ; 

Only  across  tne  swing-board  hung 
A  battered  doll,  inverted. 

Which  sadly  seemed  to  disconcert 
The  vagrant  cat  that  scanned  it. 

Sniffed  doubtfully  around  the  skirt, 

But  failed  to  understand  it. 


Of  the  rare  quality  of  irony,  “  The  Love 
Letter,”  and  “  A  Virtuoso,”  are  good  ex¬ 
amples,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed 
the  refined  repartee  of  such  pieces  as  the 
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“  Dialogue  from  ^Plato,”  and  “  Tu  Quo- 
que.”* 

As  the  latter  poem  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  since  it  appeared  in  these  pages, 
we  will  reprint  it  here,  as  an  example  of 
his  most  finished  work,  and  his  unweary¬ 
ing  jjatience  in  finishing. 

TU  QUOQUE. 

AN  IDYLL  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

— “  romfrons-Hotis, 

Ou  tu  romprvns-Hous  pas  T' 

Le  Depit  Amoureux. 

NELLIE, 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 

Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 

I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir, 

If  I  were  you ! 


FRANK. 

If  I  were  yon,  when  persons  I  affected, 

Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew, 
I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  recollected. 

If  I  were  you  ! 

NELUE. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 

Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 

I  would  not  dance  with  odious  Miss  M'Tavish, 

If  I  were  you  ! 


FRANK. 

If  I  were  you,  who  vow  you  can  not  suffer 

Whiff  of  the  best, — the  mildest  “  honey-dew,” 
I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming  Puffer, 
If  I  were  you ! 


NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter. 

Even  to  write  the  “  Cynical  Review  — 

FRANK. 

No,  I  should  doubtless  find  flirtation  fitter, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

NELLIE. 

Really  !  You  would  ?  Why,  Frank,  you’re  quite 
deli^tful, — 

Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue; 

Borrow  my  fan.  I  would  not  look  so  frigktfia 
If  I  were  you  ! 


FRANK. 

”  It  is  the  cause!”  I  mean  your  chaperon  is 
Bringing  some  well-curled  juvenile.  Adieu  1 
1  shall  retire.  I’d  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 

If  I  were  you  1 


*  All  of  these  and  others  besides  have  appeared 
in  various  numbers  of  the  Eclectic. — Ed. 


NELLIE. 

Go,  if  you  will.  At  once  !  And  by  express,  sir  ! 

Where  shall  it  l)e  ?  To  China — t)r  Peru  ? 

Go,  I  should  leave  inquirers  my  address,  sir, 

If  I  were  you  ! 

FRANK. 

No, — I  remain.  To  stay  and  fight  a  duel 

Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  thing  to  do — 
Ah,  you  are  strong, — I  would  not  then  be  cruel, 
If  I  were  you! 


NELLIE. 

One  does  not  like  one’s  feelings  to  be  doubted, — 
FRANK. 

One  does  not  like  one’s  friends  to  misconstrue, — 


NELLIE. 

If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee  bit  pouted  ? — 
FRANK. 

I  should  admit  that  I  was  fiqtU,  too. 


NELLIE. 


Ask  me  to  dance. 
If  I  were  you  ! 


I’d  say  no  more  about  it, 

[  Waltz.  — Exeunt.  ] 


At  present  Mr.  Dobson’s  work  bears  more 
trace  of  the  artist  than  the  man,  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  nature,  of  sensibility  than  feeling, 
but  it  jiossesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  special  qualities  which  are  required  in 
'oers  de  societe  and  poems  of  fancy,  such  as 
he  has  hitherto  attempted,  while  the  gen¬ 
uine  pathos  of  “  Before  Sedan,”  which 
touches  a  far  higher  chord,  and  the  force 
shown  in  occasional  verses  and  stanzas, 
wherever  force  is  required  incidentally  for 
the  sake  of  art,  prove  the  possession  of 
varied  powers,  which  are  as  yet  undeve¬ 
loped  or  which  he  has  not  as  yet  chosen 
to  display. 

In  concluding  our  article  we  would  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  uses  of  vers  de  societe. 
We  think  we  hear  our  practical  friends  ex¬ 
claiming,  after  out  of  mere  friendship  they 
have  waded  through  this  essay :  “  What 
waste  of  time  and  talent !  what  trifling ! 
Why,  your  verses  are  neither  prose  nor 
poetry,  and  are  fit  only  to  light  fires." 
It  were  useless  to  answer  such  ;  the  man 
w’ho  cries  cut  bom  to  this  or  any  other 
kind  of  art  has  no  need  for  it ;  it  is  as  use¬ 
less  to  him  as  a  telescope  to  a  blind  man. 
But  there  are  many  who  take  pleasure  in 
them,  and  even  write  them,  who  doubt 
whether  the  delight  which  is  given  by 
them  is  worthy  of  so  much  pains.  To 
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these  we  would  say  that  all  relaxation  has 
its  use,  whether  physical  or  intellectual, 
and  no  greater  relaxation  can  be  given  to 
the  intellect  of  a  cultivated  man  than 
reading  anil  writing  vfrs  de  sociite.  It  is 
for  these  and  by  these  that  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  ;  as  the  athlete  indulges  in  graceful 
exercise  for  the  relaxation  of  his  body, 
so  the  best  relaxation  for  an  industrious 
mind  is  a  milder  and  more  pleasurable  use 
of  the  intellect.  If  at  the  same  time  a 
man  can  increase  his  knowledge  of  what 
is  graceful,  and  still  further  cultivate  and  re¬ 
fine  his  mind,  so  much  the  better,  and  this 
is  just  what  vets  de  enable  him  to  do. 
But  the  uses  of  this  art  do  not  stop  at  re¬ 
laxation  I  it  is  valuable  also  both  for  exer¬ 
cise  and  education.  There  is  no  better 
means  of  keeping  the  mind  elastic  and 
ready  for  action  than  its  cultivation,  which 
requires  quickness  of  apprehension,  light¬ 
ness  of  touch,  and  steadiness  of  hand 


and  head.  Nor  are  its  services  to' litera¬ 
ture  and  language  to  be  lightly  regarded, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  art  of  versi¬ 
fication  and  the  use  of  wonis.  To  youog 
poets  its  discipline  is  valuable,  as  allow¬ 
ing  no  laxity  of  rhyme  or  rhythm,  or  any 
license,  poetical  or  other;  both  to  them 
and  w’riters  of  prose,  as  demanding  the 
expression  of  what  is  meant  in  the  fewest 
and  best  words.  Neither  can  we  consider 
contemptible,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
an  art  which  requires  such  a  thorough 
subjection  of  self  and  its  powers  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  decency  and  human-kindliness. 
To  use  satire  without  spite,  humor  without 
coarseness,  wit  without  either  license  or 
profanity,  to  curb  fancy  by  truth,  and 
speculation  by  sense,  are  a  few  of  the 
moral  lessons  which  are  taught  with  seve¬ 
rity  in  the  modem  school  of  vers  de  societe, 
— St.  Ihiuts. 
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A  LADY  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  acquainted — the  authoress  of  a  recent¬ 
ly  published  volume  of  poems,  containing 
some  true  poetry — is  in  the  habit  of  excus¬ 
ing  herself  to  her  correspondents  for  the 
rare  and  scantling  appearance  of  her  notes, 
on  the  ground  that  “  Letter-writing”  is 
one  of  the  lost  Arts.  The  present  day 
seems  to  have  become  “  too  fast  ”  for  it. 
In  running  the  eye  of  memory  over  the 
celebrateil  letter-writers  of  a  more  leisure¬ 
ly  literary  period,  such  as  Madame  de 
^rvigne,  Madame  de  StaCl,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague — (omitting,  of  course, 
all  those  who,  like  Rousseau,  wrote  entire 
novels  in  the  form  of  letters),  and  among 
men,  the  more  highly  finished  and  future¬ 
eyed  letter-writers,  such  as  Pope,  Addison, 
Cowper,  and  others — especially  clergy¬ 
men,  philosophers,  and  philanthropists — 
one  begins  to  see  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  foregoing  assertion.  The  “loss” 
of  the  .\rt  is  mainly  attributable  to  an  im¬ 
patient  sense  of  the  loss  of  time.  And  it 
looks  still  more  like  a  fact,  if  we  bring  our 
view  down  to  the  nearer  dates  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  letters  of  Robert  Burns,  of  Southey, 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Charles  Dickens,  Harriet  Martineau,  Sara 
Coleridge — just  published— -and  those  of 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  a  portion  of 
which  are  now  about  to  given  to  the 
world  for  the  first  time. 

The  whole  of  these  last-named  produc¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  culti¬ 
vated  minds  of  our  age,  have  been  in  my 
possession  since  the  year  1839.  When  a 
few  of  them  shall)  have  appeared  in  these 
pages,  many  readers  will  be  ready  to 
blame  me  for  keeping  locked  up  in  dark¬ 
ness  so  interesting  a  mine  of  literary  wealth 
during  all  these  years.  Long  absence 
from  England,  occupations  of  a  bush-life 
in  Australia,  added  to  motives  of  delicacy 
in  the  fear  of  intruding  upon  unclosed 
wounds  in  the  loss  of  such  a  spirit,  must  • 
be  my  excuse.  And  the  delay  would 
have  been  yet  more  prolonged  but  for  my 
sudden  discovery  that  many  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  letters,  having  bwn  written 
with  some  bad  kind  of  ink,  were  beginning 
to  fade.  Her  graphic  lines  were,  in  seve¬ 
ral  instances,  on  the  borders  of  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  Under  these  circumstances, 

I  asked  permission  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning,  for  their  publication ;  and 
this  was  granted  at  once,  and  in  terms 
that  enhanced  the  favor  as  much  beyond 
my  means  to  express,  as  it  would  be  be¬ 
yond  his  wish  that  I  should  make  the  at- 
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tempt.  He  had  never  seen  the  Letters, 
but  trusted  in  my  good  feeling. 

Reverting  to  our  opening  words,  the 
question  now  arises  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  “  Art  of  Letter-writing”  ?  Putting 
mere  fine  talk  and  eloquent  twaddle  out 
of  court,  and  taking  some  brains,  study, 
and  experience  for  granted,  my  immediate 
opinion  is  this, — the  art  of  letter-writing  is 
just  the  art,  so  to  speak,  of  being  natural. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  art  at  all.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  nobody  comes  to  read  with  fa¬ 
cility  till  a  good  deal  of  reading  has  been 
done;  so  in  writing  with  facility,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  previous  writing  is  to 
be  understood;  and  this  being  clear,  we 
may  safely  repeat  that  the  finest  Letter¬ 
writing  is  no  set  and  specific  art,  but  va¬ 
ries  with  the  individual  writer,  as  it  ought 
and  must.  In  its  highest  forms  of  success, 
it  is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outpour¬ 
ing  of  a  well-stored  intellect,  a  genial 
spirit,  fine  taste,  judgment,  toleration,  the 
wit  and  humor  that  comes  unsought,  and 
in  its  entirety  the  abandon  of  a  soul  and 
heart  which  give  vent  to  their  inward 
breathings,  in  the  full  belief — and  generally 
with  the  conviction — of  addressing  a  con¬ 
genial  mind,  and  of  being  in  sympathy 
with  a  nature  of  sufficient  similitude  to  be 
in  accord  with  these  unpremeditated 
models  of  pencraft.  And  withal  such 
letters  are  the  perfection  of  refined  collo- 
quiality.  Those  of  the  late  Miss  Mitford 
carried  the  carelessness  of  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  to  an  amusing,  and  almost  absurd, 
extent,  innumerable  letters  and  notes  from 
her  having  been  written  on  any  scraps  of 
paper  at  hand,  old  envelopes  turned  inside 
out,  and  blank  edges  of  newspapiers,  while 
I  have  many  letters,  the  outsides  of  which 
were  frequently  half  covered  with  {X)st- 
scripts  and  after-thoughts.  Those  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  had  no  external  signs  of  this 
easy,  off-hand  carelessness,  but  within 
they  were  the  perfectbn  of  ease,  confiding 
frankness — firmness  of  opinion,  also — and 
the  undisguised  and  complete  expression 
of  the  writer’s  nature,  and  her  thought  and 
feeling  upon  every  subject  she  touched. 

Three  years  ago  I  published  in  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine,*  by  permission,  one  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  letters,  preceding  it  with  the 
following  remarks,  containing  certain  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  my  present  readers  should  be 
informed : 

•“Macmillan’s  Magazine,”  Sept.,  1870,  “Por¬ 
traits  and  Memoirs.” 


“  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  ‘  Our  V'illage  ’  was  by  a  note 
from  Miss  K.  B.  Barrett  (whom  I  only 
knew  by  literary  correspondence,  and  had 
never  seen),  both  so  much  regarded  in 
private  and  in  public,  and  now  so  lamented. 
This  note  enclosed  one  from  Miss  Mitford, 
expressing  a  wish  to  have  a  dramatic 
sketch  for  some  annual,  or  other  dramatic 
thing,  which  she  found  it  her  interest,  but 
no  particular  pleasure,  to  edit. 

“  Both  these  notes  were  models  of  fas¬ 
cinating  colloquial  elegance  and  simplicity, 
more  especially  that  of  the,  at  that  time, 
invisible  poetess,  and  they  should  both  be 
here  presented  to  the  reader,  but  that,  at 
present,  they  have  not  been  extricated 
from  amidst  the  accumulations  of  bygone 
years.”  (And  I  am  still  unable  to  discov¬ 
er  them.) 

“  'I'hat  occasion,  however,  was  my  first 
introduction  to  Miss  Mitford ;  and  my 
first  to  the  learned  and  accomplishcil  poet¬ 
ess — the  greatest  lyric  poetess  the  world 
has  ever  known — was  by  a  note  from  Mrs. 

O - ,  enclosing  one  from  the  young  lady, 

containing  a  short  poem,  with  the  modest 
request  to  be  frankly  told  whether  it  might 
be  ranked  as  poetry,  or  merely  verses. 
As  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  recipient’s 
mind  on  that  point,  the  poem  was  forward¬ 
ed  to  Colburn's  New  Monthly,  edited,  at 
that  time,  by  Mr.  Edward  Bulwer  (the  late 
Lord  Lytton),  where  it  appeared  in  the 
current  number.” 

That  which  led  to  my  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Mitford  will  be  seen  in  the  first 
letter  from  Mrs.  Browning,  which  will  here 
be  given.  But  with  respect  to  Mrs. 
Browning  a  few  words  should  be  added  : 
— “  It  may  be  generally  understood  that 
this  equally  gifted  and  accomplished  lady, 
having  been  for  years  confined  to  her 
rooms,  like  an  exotic  plant  in  a  green¬ 
house,  being  considered  in  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  rapid  decline,  occupied  her  time, 
not  only  in  the  arduous  study  of  poetry, 
but  also  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  (Ireek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 
She  was  also  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
greatest  authors  of  France  and  Italy,  in 
the  original,  and,  apparently,  with  the 
poetry  of  the  the  Portuguese.  But  it  is 
not  so  generally  known,  and  perhaps  very 
little  known,  that  she  was  a  most  assiduous 
reader  of  English  literature,  and  conver¬ 
sant  equally  with  the  earliest  authors,  and 
the  best  of  those  of  our  own  day.  Her 
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criticisms  in  the  Athenaum,  and  in  her 
private  letters,  are  among  the  most  cx- 
(juisite  ever  penned ;  discriminating  and 
applauding  all  the  power  and  beauty ; 
lenient  to  errors  and  shortcomings,  and 
rich  with  imaginative  illustrations.  She 
had  also  a  subtle  instinct  as  to  character, 
the  more  remarkable  considering  her  years 
of  seclusio#  from  the  world.  But  these 
things  can  only  be  known  to  few,  the  very 
few  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  in 
her  society,  or  ranking  among  her  corre¬ 
spondents.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of 
them — and  of  one,  at  lea.st — nobody  ever 
wrote  such  letters  and  notes,  not  even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  lady  letter-writers 
handed  down  for  the  world’s  admiration. 
The  general  knowledge,  varied  learning 
and  reading,  fine  taste,  and  the  noble 
heart  and  mind,  were  only  to  be  surjjassed, 
if  that  could  be,  by  her  utter  simplicity 
and  charming  colloquial  carelessness.  Of 
course  no  single  letter  would  display  all 
these  qualities,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
l)roduce  half  a  dozen  which  did  not.” 
And  let  me  also  request  the  present  reader 
to  bear  in  mind  that  those  letters  which 
would  best  justify  the  foregoing  opinion 
have  not  been  selected  for  this  first  collec¬ 
tion,  the  editor  thinking  he  should  rather 
be  governed  by  the  dates,  or  the  approxi¬ 
mate  dates,  so  as  to  make  them  illustrative 
of  certain  literary  men  and  women  of  her 
day  (now  thirty  years  ago,  and  upwards), 
and  of  certain  books  and  other  literary 
work  with  which  she  was  occupied. 

Something  else,  important  to  my  own 
feelings,  I  am  anxious  to  explain.  It  will 
have  been  seen  that  it  was  my  happiness, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  just  pride,  that  I 
was  instrumental  in  the  first  introduction 
of  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  to  the  literary  world  ; 
in  tlie  next  place,  I  was  many  years  her 
senior,  and  thus,  l)esides  such  works  as  I 
had  published,  and  other  literary  engage¬ 
ments,  with  the  whole  of  which  in  that 
seclusion  of  hers  she  was  fully  conversant, 
she  also  knew  of  my  varied  experiences  in 
foreign  lands  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  and 
all  these  tilings,  acting  upon  her  imagina¬ 
tion  in  solitude,  together  with  a  most  un¬ 
exampled  over-estimate  of  all  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  my  slight  services,  and  off¬ 
shoots  of  correspondence,  have  caused  ex¬ 
pressions  of  gratitude  and  deference  far 
beyond  any  adequate  cause,  and  which, 
with  profound  respect  to  her  memory,  I 
beg  to  disclaim.  For  the  frequent 


reference,  also,  to  my  Tragedies  and 
other  works,  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  grant 
me  his  pardon — the  more  necessary,  if,  as 
will  be  likely  with  so  many  readers  of  the 
present  day,  they  have  never  read  a  line 
of  them  ;  and  it  may  add  to  my  excuse 
for  the  inability,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
omit  such  passages,  that  the  books  in 
question,  with  only  three  exceptions,  have 
all  been  long  out  of  print,  and,  so  far  as  F 
can  see  into  the  “  forlorn  hopes”  of  the 
tragic  drama,  likely  to  remain  so.  For 
the  compliments,  then,  and  other  kind  re¬ 
marks  in  these  letters,  once  for  all,  let  me 
ask  the  reader’s  forgiveness.  I  can  not 
erase  them  without  causing  a  mist  and 
confusion  in  matters  very  clear  in  these 
letters  as  they  stand. 

The  first  letter  here  given  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  several  others,  as  will  be  percep¬ 
tible  ;  but  they  can  not  as  yet  be  found. 
'I'his  first  one  will  prove  that  my  apologies 
were  no  “  piece  of  affectation.”  It  is  un¬ 
lucky  for  my  modesty — such  as  it  is,  or  is 
not — that  so  glaring  a  need  for  excuses 
should  have  broken  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  thirty  years  at  the  very  outset. 
I  >am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  no 
other  compliment  that  goes  quite  so  far 
as  this. 

It  refers  to  something  written  by  me,  at 
Miss  Barrett’s  earnest  request,  in  one  of 
Finden’s  Illustrated  Annuals,  which  was 
to  be  edited,  and  in  fact  “furnished,”  by 
her  friend  Miss  Mitford.  I  did  not  at  all 
like  these  ornamental  efflorescences  of 
passing  literature,  as  both  ladies  knew 
the  thing  was  done,  nevertheless,  being 
cast  in  the  shape  of  the  most  concise 
trilogy  ever  written — viz.,  a  tragedy  found¬ 
ed  on  the  German  legend  of  the  Death- 
Fetches.  I  have  never  seen  it  since,  nor 
any  body  else  in  all  probability.  One 
knows  the  fate — the  deserved  fate — of 
these  annual  gildings. 

“  Beaco.v  Terrace,  Torquay, 
Nov.  2oth,  1839. 

“  My  dear  .Sir, — In  passing  to  the  immediate 
occasion  of  my  troubling  you  with  these  lines, 
allow  me  to  thank  you — to  join  mine  to  the  thanks 
of  many — for  the  pleasure  of  admiration  (surely 
not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  this  woild)  with 
which  I  have  read  your  trilogy.  It  is  so  full  of 
fine  conception  that  its  brevity  grows  into  a  fault, 
—one  would  so  willingly  see  it  brought  out  into 
detail  and  consummation.  But,  even  as  it  is,  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  contentment — speaking  for  myself. 

“  ITie  moonlight  scene  is  exquisite,  and  there  is 
(particularly  distinguishable  in  that)  a  music  of 
broken  cadences  which  I  have  seldom  observed  out 
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of  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  Fetch  of  a  great  tra¬ 
gedy — for  all  the  briefness. 

“  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  trouble  you 
with  opinions  you  might  so  easily  take  for  grant¬ 
ed,  if  it  were  not  for  another  circumstance.  Two 
months  or  more  ago,  you  will  remember  asking 
me  to  send  you  a  ^ort  poem  by  return  of  post, 
for  a  particular  purpose.  I  was  ill  able  to  write 
at  the  time,  but  still  worse  able  to  endure  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  discourtesy  towards  you  in  such  a 
trifle,  and  therefore  I  sent  you  two  MSS.  which  I 
had  by  me,  the  shortest  I  had,  but  evidently  too 
long  to  suit  you.  I  did  it  just  and  only  that  you 
might  not  think  me  ill-natured; — and  the  event 
having  proved  their  uselessness  to  you  otherwise, 
perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  enclose 
them  back  to  me — that  is,  if  you  can  readily  put 
your  hand  upon  them.  The  ‘  Madrigal  of  Flow¬ 
ers,’  is  one  title,  and  the  ‘  Cry  of  the  Human  ’  the 
other.  I  am  afraid  of  involving  you  in  some 
trouble  of  search  for  which  you  may  well  reproach 
me.  So,  pray  if  you  can  not  readily  put  your 
hand  upon  them,  put  the  subject  out  of  your 
head. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“  £lizabeth  B.  Barrett.” 

To  R.  H.  Home, 

75,  Gloucester  Place,  Ix)ndon. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  good  many 
previous  notes  are,  in  all  probability,  want¬ 
ing  ;  and  equally  so  that  there  must  also 
be  still  more  missing,  which  were  received 
between  the  foregoing  and  the  following 
notes. 

The  next  letter  refers  to  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  a  “  hooping-cough” 
being  caught  a  second  time.  But  so  it 
was.  Having  been  engaged  as  one  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  inquiry  into  the  “  Employment  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Mines  and 
Manufactories,”  I  chanced  one  day  to  be 
seated  for  a  couple  of  hours,  during  an 
east  wind  of  the  winter  months,  taking  the 
evidence  of  some  children,  in  a  newly 
plastered  church  ante-room,  with  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  thorough  draft  frorh 
doors  and  windows ;  and  a  first-rate 
cough,  with  all  the  “  hooping"  convul¬ 
sions,  like  “laughter  holding  both  his 
sides”  (with  a  difference),  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  But  a  very  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  viz.,  the  struggles  of  an  heroic 
spirit  in  a  most  fragile  and  fluttering  frame, 
will  be  discovered  in  the  following  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  and  touching  letter : — 

Post-mark — Torquay, 

June  i2th,  1841. 

“  Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Horne, — I  am  so  sorry 
a1x>ut  the  hooping-cough.  As  a  means  of  ‘  re¬ 
juvenescence,’  why,  one  might  as  pleasantly  pass 
into  and  through  Sle<lea’s  kettle.  Do  try  to  re¬ 
member  when  you  write  again,  and  tell  me  how 
you  are  ;  if  the  change  of  air  perfects  the  good  it 


has  begun.  For  my  own  part  I  never  had  the 
hooping-cough  at  all.  I  stood  alone  in  my  family, 
and  wouldn’t  have  it  when  every  body  else  was 
hooping. 

‘‘  Mind,  if  you  please — I  wrote  two  notes  to 
you  instead  of  one,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fear  of  teasing  you  beyond  bounds,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  written  a  third  to  ask  about  the  cough. 
The  first  was  put  into  a'  d.angerous  envelope — 
out  of  perverseness  and  faith  in  the  right  mea¬ 
sure,  and  jierhaps  glided  away,  l^t  I  have  sent 
a  hundred  of  those  little  letters,  and  received  still 
more,  and  never  missed,  or  was  missed,  till  now 
— if  now.  .So,  why  shouldn’t  I  be  perverse  ? 

“  I  am  revived  just  now — pleased,  anxious,  ex¬ 
cited  altogether,  in  the  hope  of  touching  at  last 
ujwn  my  last  days  at  this  place.  I  have  been  up, 
and  bore  it  excellently — up  an  hour  at  a  time 
without  fainting — and  on  several  days  without 
injury, — and  now’  am  looking  forward  to  the  jour¬ 
ney.  My  physician  has  been  open  with  me,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  gootl  deal  of  risk  to  lie 
run  in  attempting  it.  But  my  mind  is  m.^de  up 
to  go ;  and  if  the  power  remains  to  me,  1  will  go. 
To  be  at  home  and  relieved  from  the  sense  of 
doing  evil  where  1  would  soonest  bring  a  blessing 
—of  breaking  up  poor  papa’s  domestic  peace  into 
fragments  by  keeping  my  sisters  here  (and  he 
won’t  let  them  leave) — would  urge  me  into  any 
possible  ‘  risk  ’ — to  say  nothing  of  the  continual 
repulsion,  night  and  day,  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  this  dreary  place.  There  will  be  no 
op|>osition.  So  papa  promised  me  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  winter  that  I  should  go  when  it  lie- 
came  ‘possible.’  Then,  Dr.  Scully  did  not  talk 
of  ‘  risk,’  but  of  certmn  consequences.  He  said  I 
should  die  on  the  road.  I  know  how  to  under¬ 
stand  the  change  of  phrase.  There  is  only  a 
‘  risk’  now — and  the  journey  is  ‘  possible.’  So,  I 

go- 

“We  are  to  have  one  of  the  patent  carriages, 
with  a  thousand  springs,  from  I.ondon,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  nothing.  I  shall  set  out,  I  hope,  in  a  fort¬ 
night. 

“  Ah,  but  not  directly  for  London.  There  is 
to  l>e  some  intermediate  phace  where  we  all  must 
meet,  papa  says,  and  stay  for  a  month  or  two  lie- 
fore  the  final  settlement  in  Wimnole  Street, — and 
he  names  ‘  Clifton,’  and  I  pray  for  the  neighlx>r- 
hood  of  London,  liecause  1  look  far  (too  far,  jier- 
haps,  for  me),  and  fear  being  left  an  exile  ag.ain 
at  those  Hot  Wells  during  the  winter.  I  don’t 
know  what  the  ‘  finality  measure  ’  may  be.  The 
only  thing  fixed  is  a  journey  from  hence  : — and 
*  if  I  fall,’  as  the  heroes  say,  why  you  and  Psyche 
must  walk  by  yourselves.  She,  at  lea.st,  won’t 
be  the  worse  for  it.” 

The  last  sentence  alludes  to  a  mutually 
projected  lyrical  drama  on  the  Greek 
model.  An  outline  of  the  design,  and 
the  proposed  “  division  of  labor,”  will  sub¬ 
sequently  be  given. 

“Who  taught  this  parrot  its  ‘How  d’ye  do?’ 
and  so  much  irrelevancy  ?  You  would  l>e  tired 
of  me,  even  if  you  hadnT  the  hooping-cough. 

“Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Heraud’s  magazine  is 
downfallen  ?  And  why  ? 

“  But  don’t  answer  my  questions— don’t  in¬ 
deed  write  at  all  untd  vou  are  better,  and  able 
and  inclined  to  write.  Writing  is  so  bad — lean- 
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ing  to  write  is  so  l>ad — and  I  don’t  suppose  that 
you  could  write  in  the  way  I  leaning  back¬ 
wards  instead  of  forwards — lying  down,  in  fact. 
I  write  so  ‘  to  the  Horse  Guards.’ 

“  How  you  would  smile  sarcasms  and  epigrams 
out  of  the  ‘  hood  ’  if  you  could  see  from  it  wmat  I 
have  been  doing,  or  rather  suffering,  lately ! 
Having  my  picture  taken,  by  a  lady  miniature- 
painter  who  wandered  here  to  put  an  old  vow  of 
mine  to  proof.  For  it  wasn’t  tne  ruling  passion, 
‘strong  in  death,’  ‘  though  by  your  smiling  you 
may  seem  to  say  so,’  but  a  sacrifice  to  papa. 

“  Are  you  tossed  about  much  by  the  agitation 
of  political  matters — or  indifferently  calm  ?  I 
hear  nothing  from  London  except  what  Lord 
Mellxiurne  has  done,  or  the  Queen  said. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Horne,  don’t  let  me  mar  any  thing 
in  your  conception,  with  regard  to  the  Drama” 
[referring  to  the  design  of  ‘Psyche’].  “Push 
any  foolishness  aside  which  seems  to  do  it. 

“  I  did  »of  understand  your  particubir  view.  I 
thought  that  our  philosopher  (Merlon),  having 
laboriously  worked  himself  blind  with  the  vain, 
earthwarif,  cramped  strivings  of  his  intellect,  was 
suddenly  thrown  ujKin  the  verge  of  awaking  in, 
and  to,  the  spiritual  world,  by  a  casualty  relating 
to  his  iKidy  itself.  It  was  something  of  that  sort 
which  I  seemed  to  discern  in  what  you  wrote. 
Don't  mar  any  thing  for  ms,  dear  Mr.  Horne. 

“Truly  yours,  F.i.iZAiiETH  B.  Barrett. 

“  Porhaps  we  may  not  be  gone  from  hence  so 
soon  as  a — a  fortnignt,  after  an.  If  you  are  inclin¬ 
ed  to  write,  do  not  hesitate  about  directing  Asre, 
as  usual,  until  I  say  more.  I  remember  some¬ 
thing  of  Broadstairs,  deep  in  a  cloud  of  childish 
thoughts.” 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  while  the 
very  life  of  the  suffering  writer  of  these 
Letters  is  about  to  be  im|)erilled  by  a  long 
journey,  how  kindly  considerate  she  is  of 
others — her  father,  sisters,  the  occupation 
of  my  time, — and  in  other  notes  she  again 
alludes  to  that  “  hooping”  torment  which 
lasted  me,  “  on  and  off,”  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half. 

I’he  next  two  Letters  refer  to  the  “  legi¬ 
timate  drama,”  and  the  Pitent  Monopoly 
once  jjossessed  by  three  special  London 
theatres.  This  is  not  the  place  to  say 
much  upon  the  subject,  T’lz.,  the  prominent 
part  1  took  in  destroying  that  monopoly. 
Let  me  merely  repeat  that  I  considered  it 
right  that  all  such  monopoly  should  be 
destroyed,  and  (as  I  put  it  in  the  Petitions 
to  both  Houses)  “  that  every  theatre  should 
be  permitted  to  enact  the  best  dramas  they 
could  obtain.”  From  the  ashes  of  that 
monopoly  I,  and  those  who  worked  with 
me  at  the  destruction,  expected  to  see  a 
new  race  both  of  dramatists  and  actors 
arise.  Never  were  sanguine  hopes  more 
utterly  defeated — made  a  mockery  of — and 
far  worse  idols  set  up  in  the  tenijiles  than 
those  which  had  been  cast  down.  And 


here  we  shall  see  a  young  lady,  living  in 
utter  seclusion,  and  precariously  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  who  had  far 
keener  instincts  and  far  wiser  foresight  than 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  writing  with  so 
much  modesty  and  deference.  She  was 
requested  to  place  her  name,  among  other 
signatures  of  eminent  [lersons,  to  the  Peti¬ 
tions  in  question.  I  could  not  but  be 
charmed,  at  the  time,  with  the  elegant  hu¬ 
mility  and  kindly  regrets,  mixed  with  unal¬ 
terable  firmnessi  conveyed  in  her  replies ; 
but  how  must  I  admire  all  she  said,  now 
that  I  look  around  at  the  great  majority 
of  the  stages  of  London,  knowing  that  they 
have  spread  their  pestilence  all  over  the 
world  ever  since  we  destroyed  those  Patent 
Monopolies? 

Torquay,  (not  dated,  but  the  {xist-mark 
looks  like  1841.) 

“  Nothing  of  the  ‘  tragic  subject  ’  to-day,  dear 
Mr.  Horne  :  I  am  going  to  get  into  a  scrape  in¬ 
stead. 

“  I  tremble  to  do  it,  take  a  long  breath  before  I 
begin,  and  then  beg  you  to  excuse  me  about  the 
signature,  and  forgive  me,  if  jiossible,  afterwards. 

“Have  I  done  it?  Is  it  all  over  with  me? 
Oh  !  I  feel  the'  shadow  of  the  great  Gregory’s 
hand,  to  match  the  foot,  even  at  this  distance.” 

Alluding  to  what  is  said  in  my  tragedy, 
of  the  hand  and  foot  of  Hildebrand. 

“  As  to  the  Petition,  the  justice  of  the  claim 
lies  upon  the  surface,  and  its  jxiliey  not  much 
deeper,  and  therefore  in  writing,  and  predicting 
all  success,  I  need  not  stir  from  the  common 
sense  of  the  question.  You  are  sve  to  gain  the 
immediate  object,  and  you  ought  to  do  so,  even 
though  the  ultimate  object  remain  as  far  off  as 
ever,  and  more  evidently  far.  There  is  a  deeper 
evil  than  licenses  or  tne  want  of  licenses — the 
base  and  blind  public  taste.  Multiply  your  thea¬ 
tres  and  license  every  one— <lo  it  to-day.  And 
the  day  after  to-morrow  (you  may  have  one  night) 
there  will  come  Mr.  Bunn,  and  turn  out  you  and 
Shakesiieare  with  a  great  roar  of  lions.  Well ! — 
we  shall  see. 

“  You  know  far  more  than  I  do,  and  you  seem 
to  hope  more.  If  the  great  mass  in  London  were 
Athenilans,  I  might  hope  too. 

“  But  I  do  not  like  giving  my  name  to  any  thing 
about  the  theatres.  It  is  a  name  unimportant  to 
every  bo<ly  in  the  world  except  just  myself,  for 
whom  the  giving  of  it  would  be  the  sign  of  an 
opinion  ; — and  I  should  not  like  to  give  it  in  any 
one  thing  favorable  to  the  theatres.  At  their 
best,  take  the  ide-al  of  them,  and  the  soul  of  the 
Dfama  is  far  al>ove  the  stage ;  and  according  to 
present  and  perhaps  all  past  regulations  in  this 
country.  Dramatic  poetry  has  been  desecrated  into 
the  dust  of  our  treading, — yes,  and  too  often 
forced  to  desecration,  and  drawn  down  morally  in 
turn,  by  the  stage.  When  the  poet  has  his  gods 
in  the  gallery,  what  must  be  the  end  of  it  ?  Why, 
that  even  Shakespeare  should  Ikjw  his  starry  head 
oftener  than  the  former  nodded — and  write  down 
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his  pure  genius  into  the  dirt  of  the  groundlings, 
for  the  sake  of  the  savor  of  their  ‘  most  sweet 
voices;’ — and  even  so,  be  out-written  in  populari¬ 
ty  for  years  and  years  by  his  half-brother  noble 
geniuses,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  because  they 
stooped  still  lower. 

“  Well,  but  dear  Mr.  Home,  if  you  shake  your 
head  ever  so  much  over  this,  and  call  me  ever  so 
many  names— don’t  be  really  angry ;  I  can’t 
afford  to  let  vou  be  angry  with  me.  People  will 
have  their  fancies  and  perversities, — grant  me 
mine.  If  the  name  you  asked  for  were  not  ‘  bosh,’ 

I  should  be  still  more  sorry  than  I  now  am  to 
say  ‘  no  ’  to  your  asking.  And  yet  even  now', 
even  as  it  is,  I  didn’t  like  writing — either  yester¬ 
day  or  the  day  l)efore — nor  do  I  to-day ! 

“The  ‘  Mortthly  Chronicle’  has  not  re.-iched 
me  yet.  I  am  eager  for  the  added  scene  of 
‘  Cosmo.’ 

“And  gl.id,  dear  Mr.  Home,  that  you  could 
like  any  thing  in  the  volume  where  there  is  more 
to  forgive  than  li^e,  for  the  kindest 

“  Ever  truly  yours,  E.  B.  B.” 

“  Cosmo”  alludes  to  my  tragedy ;  and 
the  remark  about  the  “  volume,”  referring, 
no  doubt,  to  her  first  publication,  shows 
that  many  letters  and  notes  are  missing. 
Not  being  sure  they  may  not  yet  be  found, 
let  me  ask  permission  to  defer  my  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  such  literary  treasures  may 
have  been  lost. 

Torquay,  (no  date  given.) 

“  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Horne,  for  the  ‘  States¬ 
man,’  which  is  returned  by  the  present  post.  So, 
dramatists  can’t  originate  under  the  Guelphs — 
can’t  ‘  call  their  souls  their  own  ’ — and  nothing  is 
originated  in  your  tragedies.  Such  nonsense 
shouldn’t  provoke  us  as  it  does — but  it  does. 

“  Now  there  is  that  Mr.  Darley  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  ‘  Dramatic  Chronicle  ’  (‘  Thomas  it  Beckett  ’), 
to  prove  that,  nature  being  exhausted,  there  can 
be  no  more  trap^lies.  No;  the  ‘Chronicle’  was 
not  written  to  prove  it ;  the  Preface  was.  But 
he  might  more  safely  have  left  it  to  the  ‘  Chronicle  ’ 
— q.  e.  d.  .A  clever,  picturesque  composition — 
powerful  in  a  certain  way,  though  not  in  the  tragic. 
If  Mr.  Darley  stood  alone  as  a  trageilian,  his  pro* 
position  would  l)e  irrefutable.  Not  that  I  dises- 
teem  him.  He  wrote  a  beautiful,  tuneful  pastoral 
once — ‘  Sylvia,  or  the  May  Queen,’  but  the  miss¬ 
ing  thing  is  fxission — pathos — if  not  a  besides. 

“  How  wonderful  that  such  ideas  should  be 
taken  up  by  people  with  one!” 

Part  of  the  foregoing  denunciation  is 
attributable  to  a  friendly  championship, 
Mr.  Darley,  it  was  said,  having  wielded  the 
pen  that  made  an  attack  upon  me  in  a  cri¬ 
tical  journal.  Justice  is  done  to  his  pasto¬ 
ral  poem,  but  only  a  stinted  justice  to 
some  of  his  dramatic  writing.  In  one  of 
his  Chronicles,  there  is  a  fight  described 
between  the  High  Chancellor,  “  tower- 
heavy  Turketul  ”  and  “  Gorm,”  a  Scandina- 
navian  sea-king,  worthy  of  the  most  heroic 
bardic  power.  Turketul  at  last  strikes 


Gorm  a  finishing  blow  with  his  mace,  and 
merely  makes*  this  terribly  grim  comment 
upon  the  affair — 

“  Fell — laughed — and  died  1  He  made  a  goodly 
end  !” 

The  letter  alludes  in  a  complimentary 
way  to  the  critical  journal  in  which  Mr. 
Darley  was  writing  his  dramatic  heresies 
(though  I  got  him  to  sign  our  Petition,  not¬ 
withstanding),  adding  humorously,  how¬ 
ever, — 

“  But  as  to  poetry,  they  are  all  sitting  (in  mis" 
take)  just  now,  upon  Caucasus  for  Parnassus — 
and  wondering  wliy  they  don’t  see  the  .Muses! 
He  hasn’t  a  heart  even  for  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er  ;  and  to  his  mind,  the  cause  of  the  abundance 
of  poetical  genius  in  the  old  times  wa.s — the  diffi¬ 
culty  they  had  in  writing  !  We  spell  too  well  for 
any  thing  !  Here's  a  discovery  ! 

“  It  comes  to  this.  If  poetry,  under  any  form, 
be  exhaustible.  Nature  is  ;  and  if  Nature  be — we 
are  near  a  blas]>hemy — I,  for  one,  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

‘  Si  rime  est  immortelle, 

L’amour  ne  I’est-il  pas  ?  ’ 

“  Fixtending  F amour  into  all  love  of  the  ideal, 
and  attendant  power  of  idealizing. 

“But,  ah!  there  may  l)e  another  mistake! 
Dear  Mr.  Horne,  do  you  fancy  that  directly  you 
have  opened  the  minor  theatres,  ‘  Cosmos’  and 
‘  Gregories,’  unwritten  by  you,  will  pour  through 
the  doors  ?  1  don’t ;  though  the  present  system 

is  iniquitous,  and  every  thing  involving  a  j'.atent 
odious,  and  your  reformation  is  always  desirable. 
I  don’t  l)elieve  in  ‘mute,  inglorious  Miltons,’ and 
far  less,  m  mute,  inglorious  Shakespeares.  Van 
Amburgh’s  new  elephant  will  take  turn  with  ‘  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Seventh  ’ — you  will  see. 

“Which  reminds  me  of  another  sort  of  taking 
turn — the  sort  you  propose — in  cruel  jest  as  I 
must  suppose.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good 
joke  to  t.ake  ‘the  click  of  small  machinery’  into 
your  Gregorian  chant.  Well,  I  can  only  answer, 
in  sober  s.adness,  that  I  should  like  .  .  .  and 

every  body  would  talk  of  want  of  proportion.” 

The  concluding  passage,  the  entire  hu¬ 
mility  of  which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
copy,  refers  to  the  Greek  subject  we  liad  in 
contemplation  to  write  as  a  lyrical  drama. 

“  Where  do  you  go  in  July  ? — for  me  1  can't 
answer.  I  am  longing  to  go  to  Ixmdon,  and 
hoping  to  the  last.  F’or  the  present — certainly  the 
window  has  been  opened  twice— an  inch— but  I 
can’t  be  lifted  even  to  the  sofa  without  fainting. 
And  my  physician  shakes  his  head,  or  changes  the 
conversation,  which  is  worse,  whenever  London 
is  mentioned.  But  I  do  grow  sttonger ;  and  if  it 
becomes  possible,  I  shall  go — wii.i.  go!  That 
sounds  better,  doesn’t  it  ?  Putting  it  off  to  ano¬ 
ther  summer,  is  like  a  ‘  never.’ 

“  Oh  !  I  was  so  glail  to  have  your  note.  I  real¬ 
ly  thought  you  had  gone  to  America,  or  were 
Ured  of  me — worse  still.  I  never  thought  of 
‘neglect,’  that  being  sUch  a  wrong  word — but. 
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otherwise,  I  lie  here  fancying  all  sorts,of  things  in 
heaven  and  earth. 

“  It  is  a  shame  to  expect  all  this  stuff  to  be 
read  by  any  person  with  their  time  filled  up  as 
ours  must  be.  Never  mind  throwing  aside  what 

write  for  your  leisure.  Never  let  me  l)e  in  the 
way.  Pray  don’t  To  prove  myself  not  quite 
inconsiderate,  I  wanted  (should  have  preferred  it) 
to  send  you  something  meant  for  the  M.  C.,  to 
know  from  you  whether  it  should  l>e  some  thing 
or  another  thing;  but  I  enclose  it  by  this  post 
to  the  Editor,  that  I  may  not  wear  you  quite 
away.  Now,  if  you  are  tired,  you  are  avenged, 
for  I  am  too. 

“  Ever  truly,  E.  H.  B." 

The  spiritual  strength,  the  force  and 
fortitude  of  mind,  combined  with  the  mo¬ 
dest  self-?stimate,  and  the  temporary  for¬ 
getfulness  of  her  own  dangerous  state, 
both  in  the  full  play  of  her  intellect  and  in 
her  considerateness  for  the  occupation  of 
other  people’s  time,  can  require  no  com¬ 
ment;  1/ut  the  intensely  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  immediate  struggle,  not 
only  for  emancipation  from  solitude,  but 
for  life,  as  recorded  by  herself  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  has  never  before  been  made  know  n, 
and  would  furnish  materials  for  a  beautiful 
homily,  which  I  must  leave  to  more  wor¬ 
thy  hands  than  mine. 

The  next  Letter  has  no  date,  but  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  shows  it  was  written  some 
time  after  the  one  last  given.  It  is  very 
valuable  as  displaying  the  opinion  of  one 
learned  lady  of  another  learned  lady  of 
her  own  day,  viz.,  Mrs.  Sara  Coleridge. 

“Thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Home,  you  are 
kinder  llian  kipd.  I  am  delighted  with  tlie  en¬ 
gravings,  and  shall  have  the  poets  (at  least 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Talfourd) 
fr.amed,  and  hung  up  in  this  room.  I  only  wish 
the  editor  had  been  one  of  them. 

“  No  more  su|ierfluous  words,  and  thank  you 
again.  E.  B.  B.’’ 

“  Wednesday.  By  the  way,  or  rather  out  of 
the  way,  I  hope  I  did  not  seem  to  infer  any  disre- 
si)ect  to  Sara  Coleridge  in  a  general  remark 
made  in  my  letter  yesterday.  I  forgot  her  while 
I  wrote  it.  She  is  not  a  poet — she  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  faculty — but  sne  has  a  lively  fancy,  as 
she  has  expressed  it  in  her  prose  fairy-tale,  ami 
possesses  pcrha])$  more  learning,  in  the  strict 
sense,  than  any  female  writer  of  the  day.  A  the¬ 
ological  ess.ay,  in  appendix  to  the  late  edition  of 
her  father’s  philosophical  works,  is  remarkable 
for  its  erudition,  and  its  calm  and  candid  rati(x;i- 
nation.  K  little  wire-drawn,  but  of  stunly  metal. 
I  have  a  high  respect  for  M  rs.  Coleridge  ! 

“  And  you  will  please  to  recollect,  Mr.  Horne, 
that  when  I  talk  of  women,  I  do  not  speak  of 
them  (as  many  men  do.  and  as  perhaps  you  your¬ 
self  are  somewhat  inclined  to  do)  according  to  a 
separate,  jieculiar,  and  womanly  standard,  but 
according  to  the  common  standard  of  human  na- 
, ture. 


“There  is  a  postscript  scarcely  proportionate 
to  the  antescript !’’ 

With  reference  to  all  the  expressions  of 
thanks  for  kindness,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  foregoing  Letter, 
one  of  the  very  earliest  I  received,  and 
which  cannot  at  present  be  found,  would 
have  made  the  cause  clear  enough.  The 
correspondence  having  originated,  as 
previously  described.  Miss  Barrett  briefly 
mentioned  her  state  of  health,  and  her  iso¬ 
lation  ;  frankly  adding  that  “  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  some  mental  relief"  (in  the  way  of 
literary  communication  and  talk  on  gene¬ 
ral  topics  of  the  outer  world)  “  was  irresis¬ 
tible.”  Wha<  literary  man  could  have 
felt  otherwise  than  glad  to  give  any  time 
he  could  spare  to  such  a  correspondent 
(though,  at  the  commencement,  quite  un¬ 
known  to  fame)  and  under  such  touching 
circumstances  ?  A  grateful  nature  caused 
her  very  much  to  over-estimate  every  little 
attention.  I  continually  expected  to  hear 
of  her  death, 

^V'e  will  conclude  this  first  of  the  series 
of  Letters,  by  a  choice  morsel  of  graphic 
criticism, — showing  how  that  faded  little 
arm,  being  put  forth  from  a  sofa  (whereon, 
as  Miss  Mitford  used  to  tell  me,  the  fair 
sufferer  used  to  lie  enveloped  in  large  In¬ 
dian  shawls),  could  wield  a  gleaming  sci- 
metar,  and  strike  home,  either  with  im- 
I)assione<l  eye,  or  as  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  with  a  forehead  beaming  with 
mixed  indignation  and  irony. 

The  first  part  of  the  Letter,  which  is 
missing,  but  not  lost,  alludes  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Strickland  as  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Literary  Institute ;  the 
concluding  part  deals  with  one  of  a  “  dis¬ 
cerning  public’s  "  tip-top  favorites  of  the 
hour,  viz.,  Robert  Montgomery.  And  if 
any  body  wishes  to  know  who  is  meant  by 
“  Flushie,”  he  is  informed  that  it  was  the 
lady’s  favorite  dog. 

Date  about  1842. 

**  Talking  of  poets — no,  not  talking  of  poets, 
but  thinking  of  poets — are  you  aware,  O  Orion, 
that  the  most  popular  poet  alive  is  the  Reverend 
Rol)€rt  Montgomery,  who  walks  into  his  twenty 
and  somethingth  edition  ‘  like  nothing '  ?  I 
meiin  the  author  of  ‘  Satan  ;’  *  Woman  ;’  ‘  Omni- 
)re.sence  of  the  Deity;’  ‘The  Messiah;’ — the 
east  of  these  being  in  its  teens  of  editions,  and 
the  greatest  not  worth  a  bark  of  my  Flushie’s  ! 
My  Flushie  is  more  of  a  p)oet,  by  the  shining  of 
his  eyes  !  Rut  is  it  not  wonderful  that  this  man 
who  w.aves  his  white  handkerchief  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  till  the  fears  run  in  rivulets  all  round,  should 
have  another  trick  of  oratory  (as  good)  where  he 
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can’t  show  the  ring  on  his  little  finger  ?  I  really 
do  believe  that  the  ‘  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  ' 
is  in  the  twenty-fourth  edition,  or  lieyond  it, — a 
fact  that  cannot  be  stated  in  respect  to  Words¬ 
worth  after  all  these  years.” 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  “  all 
these  years,”  and  can  the  above  fact  be 
stated  even  now  ?  We  are  speaking  of 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Can  it  be  said  of  Milton  ?  It  may  be 
doubted,  with  reference  to  his  “  Paradise 
Regained,”  and  other  unsurpassable  Po¬ 
ems,  nearly  all  of  them  being  equal  (in 
poftry)  to  the  “  Paradise  Lost  ” ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  cannot  be  said  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Whose  works,  let  us  ask,  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  last  thirty  years 
and  more,  have  reached  their  twenty- 
fourth  editions  up  to  this  time?  Not 
one ;  while  those  most  read  at  the  present 
eriod  have  not  reached  much  beyond 
alf  that  number.  And  out  of  these  facts 
a  very  curious,  though,  I  fear,  a  very  un¬ 
profitable,  as  well  as  unpleasant,  question 
arises  in  the  mind.  Those  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  so  many  of  whose  eyes  ran  rivulets 
at  the  waving  of  the  theological  cambric 
— just  as  it  is  said  that  a  popular  preacher 
of  a  previous  date  never  pronounced  the 
word  “  Mesopotamia,”  but  nearly  all  his 
hearers  melted  into  tears — these  goodly 
folks  were  all  in  various  degrees  of  ear¬ 
nestness  ;  all,  more  or  less  affected  ;  and 
they  thronged  in  bleating  droves  to  the 
purchase  of  the  dear-one’s  poems  in  the 
full  fervor  of  fashionably,  as  well  as  seri¬ 
ously,  devout  readers.  'The  same  classes 
of  persons  exist  at  the  present  day ;  but 
•what  has  become  of  those  sacred  poems  ? 
Whither  have  vanished  all  those  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  expensive  books, 
since  none  are  ever  seen  in  shops,  or 
book-stalls — not  even  in  the  sixpenny 
side-baskets  ?  They  may  have  been 
packed  off  to  the  backwoods  of  America 
and  Canada,  or  the  convict  colony  of 
Western  Australia, — for  -surely  their  very 
paper  was  too  costly  for  trunk-linings  or 
groceries  ?  And  why  are  not  additional 
twenty-fourth  editions  printed  by  enter¬ 
prising  religious  booksellers  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour  ?  Will  any  body  venture  to  re¬ 
ply  that  the  “  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity” 
has  had  its  day  ? — and  the  “  Messiah” 
has  had  its  day  ? — and  “  Satan”  and 
“  Woman”  have  had  theirs  ?  But  as 
these  subjects  are  inexhaustible,  it  only  re¬ 
quires  another  similar  kind  of  pulpit-fasci¬ 


nation  to  treat  them  in  an  equally  popular 
way  !  Put  the  cloven  foot  into  a  fasliion- 
nable  boot,  and  the  wearer  may,  as  Miss 
Barrett  says,  “  walk  into  his  twenty-and- 
somethingth  edition,  ‘  like  nothing,’  "  as 
easily  now  as  it  was  done  thirty  years  ago. 
Can  this  be  true  ?  I  do  not  entirely  be¬ 
lieve  it.  For  lo !  the  Rev.  Stopford  A, 
Brooke,  a  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  a 
critical  lover  of  true  poetry,  has  given  a 
public  Lecture  in  honor  of  Shelley,  and 
quoted  him  for  high  praise  in  the  jiulpit. 
A  change  has  come,  and  is  advancing ; 
slowly, — still,  as  Galileo  said,  “  it  moves.” 
But  I  do  believe  we  have  not  yet  moved 
so  far  but  that  if  another  preacher,  and 
that  of  the  present  day,  equal  in  {lopulari- 
ty  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  were 
to  uplift  his  stentorian  voice  in  pouring 
forth  from  the  housetop  an  oration  in 
verse  ujwn  some  startling  text  of  general 
application,  that  the  issue  of  that  so-called 
Poem  would  run  through  more  editions  in 
the  same  space  of  time  than  those  of  the 
Laureate  and  all  the  other  first-class  living 
poets  put  together.  If  quantity  were  the 
test  of  quality,  the  most  popular  living 
poet  would  be  Mr.  M.  F.  Tupper.  'I'he 
same  average  immobility  (wdth  regard  to 
the  highest  works  of  imagination),  and  the 
same  average  concurrence,  seem  to  have 
existed  at  all  times  ;  and  exists  still,  d'he 
public,  as  a  body,  really  do  not  know  one 
thing  from  another  (so  far  as  poetry  is  con¬ 
cerned)  during  at  least  twenty  years ; 
and  even  then,  our  true-Iiriton  public 
does  not  bend  and  soften  towards  any 
given  instance  until  inspired  by  some  rul¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  hour — whatever  spirit  that 
may  be.  Obviously  it  could  not  arise 
from  the  old-fashioned,  common-place 
cauldron  of  the  Quarterly  Rn'ieio.  In 
the  number  for  July  last,  of  that  Caucasus, 
whereon  a  critic  “  sits  by  mistake,  taking 
it  for  Parnassus,  and  wondering  he  does 
not  see  the  muses,”  we  find  a  would-be 
ruling  spirit,  fated  by  nature  and  careful 
culture  not  to  know  one  thing  from  ano¬ 
ther  (as  to  poetry^,  endeavoring,  as  the 
Spectator  says,  “  to  take  us  back  to  the 
leading-strings  of  the  last,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century.”  In  one  of 
her  Letters,  reserved  for  next  month.  Miss 
Barrett  speaks  of  Tennyson  as  a  “  divine 
poet,” — and  the  same  might  be  said,  with 
similar  truth,  of  Keats  and  Shelley  ; — and 
here  w'e  find  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who  would  take  our  day  back  to 
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the  couplet-system  of  the  time  of  Pope, 
with  its  melodious  monotonies,  or  the 
hard-featured  and  often  painful  realities  of 
Crabbe.  Chacun  a  sa  marotte,  and  we 
should  not  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  fixed  devotion  to  antiquat¬ 
ed  styles  and  old  motles  of  thinking ; 
but  we  must  object  to  the  staring  self-con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  principal  poets  ‘of  the 
time  being  first  assailed  as  the  introducers 
of  new  modes  of  thinking,  and  picturing 
thought, — and  in  the  next  breath,  accused 
of  sacrificing  thought  to  style  and  “  exter¬ 
nal  form.”  After  admitting  that  the  Lau¬ 
reate’s  style  is  “  exquisite” — not  without  a 
sneer — the  critic  quotes  a  passage  from 
Crabbe,  as  being  good,  wholesome  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  no  doubt  it  is  —every  farmer’s  man 
would  say  so — and  then  makes  an  extract 
from  Tennyson,  describing  a  similar  event, 
but  treateii  poetically, — in  fact,  with  cer¬ 
tain  additions  (which  he  no  more  sees 
than  the  farmer’s  man  would  be  likely  to 
see),  and  politely  designates  it  as  “  Celes¬ 
tial  Chinese !”  Nor  is  this  gentleman 
sparing  of  epithets  on  the  most  finished  of 
styles,  calling  its  art  “  artifice” — “  gross 
mannerism”— “  trickery” — and  he  once 
allows  himself  to  perpetrate  the  accusation 
of  “  charlatanry.”  In  order  to  prove  the 
'superiority  of  the  old  couplet-system,  he 
selects  one  of  the  most  nobly  graphic  pas¬ 
sages  from  Chaucer,  but  foisting-in  triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  the  “  artifice”  of  which 
the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Revinv  are 
assumed  to  be  quite  unlikely  to  perceive. 
As  for  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  melodiousness 
of  his  verse  is  admitted,  but  the  critic 


would  obviously  prefer  by  far  the  “  real  . 
poetry”  of  Roger  Cuff  and  Peter  Grimes, 
to  such  “  unmeaning  music  as  Swinburne’s 
‘Hymns’  and  ‘Litanies.’”  We  believe 
the  objection  is  generally  made  that  they 
mean  much  more  than  is  agreeable.  In 
fine,  the  greatest  living  poets  are  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  dear  old  style  to  the  new 
thoughts — which  is  true — and  of  sacrific¬ 
ing  “  thoughts  to  external  style” — which 
is  a  direct  contradiction.  They  are  de¬ 
voted  to  “  word-painting,”  and  then  we 
are  sagely  informed  that  “  a  picture  repre¬ 
sents  twthing  to  us  but  the  outward  form.” 
We  are  thus  satisfactorily  shown  at  once, 
by  the  critic  himself,  how  very  worthy  he 
is  to  have  looked  upon  the  pictures  of 
Francia,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Ribera,  Titian,  and  other  great  masters  of 
the  expression  of  intensities  of  thought 
and  emotion  ;  and  how  very  fit  a  critic  he 
is  to  take  his  place  upon  the  judgment- 
seat  with  the  delinquents  before  him, 
whom  he  has  so  dogmatically  condemned. 

Miss  E.  B.  Barrett’s  contributions  to  anr 
edition  of  “  Chhucer  Modernized  ”  (in 
conjunction  with  Wordsworth,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Robert  Bell,  the  present  writer, 
and  others),  together  with  her  remarks  on 
Agnes  Strickland’s  “  Queens  of  England ;” 
on  Harriet  Martineau ;  on  certain  contri¬ 
butors  to  Blackivood ;  on  Miss  Sedgwick 
(after  her  return  to  America,  to  ‘‘  print  the 
notes”  she  had  “  taken”);  on  English  Versi¬ 
fication  and  Rhymes;  with  other  topics, 
will  constitute  the  substance  of  the  next 
selection  from  our  authoress’s  Letters. — 
Contemporary  Rev  iew. 
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VIII. 

People  talk  of  skeletons  in  the  cup¬ 
board.  Lina’s  skeleton  was  not  in  the  cup¬ 
board,  but  locked  up  in  one  of  the  square 
iron  boxes  in  her  father’s  study  at  home. 
He  called  the  place  his  den.  No  house¬ 
maids  were  ever  allowed  to  dust  the  room 
or  put  it  in  order.  Lina  was  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household  ever  admitted,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  few  people  except  Lina  would  have 
cared  to  spend  much  time  there.  It  was  a 
dreary  sort  of  place ;  to  say  nothing  of  Sir 
George  himself,  lumber  of  every  description 
lay  piled  in  the  corners,  under  the  tables ; 


ugly  and  forbidding  things  were  scattered 
about;  the  room  was  close,  with  a  faint 
smell  of  tobacco,  of  books,  of  mice  ;  spiders 
roved  along  the  ceiling,  moths  flew  out  of 
the  comers,  where  from  year  to  year  clothes 
hung  to  pegs,  and  coats  and  hats  were 
covered  with  dust.  There  was  a  rusty 
collection  of  pistols  and  foreign-looking 
weapons  against  one  faded  wall,  and  a 
case  full  of  whips  and  heavy  sticks.  Along 
the  chimney  stood  a  row  of  stags’  heads, 
opposite  the  window  a  great  cabinet  full 
of  fossils,  from  which  toothless  jaws  were 
yawning,  socketless  eyes  blankly  glaring, 
thousand  year  old  thigh-bones  lying  with 
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peeling  labels.  The  tin  box  was  one  of 
six  in  which  Sir  George  kept  the  family 
papers,  and  it  was  supposed  to  relate  most 
S(>ecially  to  Lina’s  own  affairs. 

One  day  Sir  George  called  his  daughter 
in  to  help  him  to  look  for  a  bill  he  had 
mislaid.  Lina,  girl-like,  went  seeking 
about  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places,  be¬ 
hind  the  boomerang,  in  the  sheath  of  the 
cutlas,  inside  her  father’s  umbrella,  and 
then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she  hap- 
p>ened  to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged  in 
against  the  wall.  She  pulled  it  out  with 
her  slender  little  hand,  and  saw  that  h  was 
a  parchment  covered  with  many  inky 
flourishes  and  signatures  and  wafers  (all 
unavailing  enougli  to  fasten  the  farm  they 
related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor).  Lina 
peeped  inside  a  fold  of  the  parchment  and 
saw  the  names  of  Lefevre  and  Gorges 
written  over  and  over  again,  and  she 
crossed  the  room  slowly,  reading  as  she 
came  along. 

“  Papa,  this  must  be  of  consequence,” 
she  said,  and  the  baronet  held  out  his 
hand,  thinking  she  had  found  the  bill. 
“  ‘  Agreement  between  the  said  Sir  Harold 
Gorges,  baronet,  and  the  said  John  Le¬ 
fevre,  farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as  regards 
the  said  fields  commonly  called  Marsh- 
fields,’  ”  read  Lina,  unsuspiciously.  Sir 
George,  springing  from  his  seat,  snatched 
the  roll  angrily  out  of  her  hand. 

“  What  have  you  got  there  ?”  he  said 
roughly.  “  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and 
over  again  that  you  are  not  to  touch 
anything  in  my  room  ?”  and  without  even 
looking  at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parch¬ 
ment  into  the  box  that  stood  open  before 
him. 

“  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  ?” 
Lina  asked  with  frightened  persistency. 

“  No,  I  tell  you,”  he  shouted,  and  show¬ 
ering  down  all  the  other  papers  that  were 
lying  on  the  label,  he  closed  the  iron  lid 
with  a  great  clang,  locked  it  violently,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

So  Lina’s  skeleton  was  only  a  parch¬ 
ment  skeleton  after  all.  A  very  vague, 
backboneless  skeleton,  and  yet  it  haunted 
her  continually.  She  had  heard  the  story 
of  the  Lefevres’  accusation.  The  thought 
of  that  dusty  parchment  returned  to  her 
many  and  many  a  time.  At  church,  when 
she  saw  Mrs.  Lefevre’s  widow’s  bonnet 
bobbing  before  her,  the  skeleton  popped 
from  over  a  pew.  In  the  sunset  lane, 
when  she  read  poor  Hans’  verses,  her 
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skeleton  came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to 
haunt  her.  Lady  Stella  had  no  need  to 
take  the  young  man’s  defence  so  warmly. 
Poor  Lina  listened,  day  by  day  more  pale 
and  more  distracted.  She  could  not  help 
it.  In  vain  she  blamed  herself  and  her 
own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she 
suspect  her  father  ?  She  was  pursued  by 
the  thought  that  she  had  seen  the  missing 
lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to  speak 
to  her  father  on  the  subject,  but  her 
courage  failed  before  the  furious  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  face. 

Lina  was  no  heroic  nature  ;  she  could 
not  stand  before  his  rude  vehemence. 
Miss  Gorges  should  have  been  cast  in 
some  firmer  mould.  Sir  George  would 
have  been  a  better  man  if  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  less  afraid  of  him.  Lady 
Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  from 
whom  he  would  ever  bear  a  contradiction, 
but  to  her  Lina  could  not  breathe  her  sus¬ 
picions  ;  she  kept  them  close  and  brooded 
and  pondered  upon  them  and  drooped 
sadly. 

“  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  somehow,” 
said  Harold  to  his  wife. 

“  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that 
scene  on  the  common,”  said  Lady  Stella, 
“  and  now  your  father  is  very  much  vexed 
because  she  will  not  even  look  at  poor  Mr. 
Crockett.  It  is  a  pity.  She  wants  some 
more  interest  in  life.  She  does  not  seem 
happy,  and  does  not  look  well.  Harold, 
look  at  baby !  actually  standing  by  the 
chair,”  and  as  she  took  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  Lady  Stella  thought  to  herself,  with 
some  sweet  and  pardonable  pride,  that  she 
herself  was  happy,  and  that  her  own  life 
was  indeed  complete. 

And  yet  all  this  time  Lina  was  growing 
and  toning  and  ripening  in  spirit,  as  peo¬ 
ple  do,  who  have  even  a  sorrow  to  educate 
them.  Each  terror  and  regretful  longing 
taught  her  to  feel  for  others,  for  the  grief  at 
her  gate,  for  the  trouble  that  met  her 
along  the  road,  as  no  description  could 
have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sympa¬ 
thy  and  secret  revolt  of  heart  (which  was 
all  the  more  passionate  for  its  enforced 
silence  and  terrified  suppression),  the  girl's 
somewhat  morbid  nature  seemed  to  grow 
silence  by  silence.  Some  strange  new 
impulse  impelled  her  to  be  more  true  to 
her  own  self  than  she  had  been  hitherto. 
When  Lina  said  no  to  Mr.  Crockett’s 
advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm  to 
her  new  faith,  though  she  had  much  to 
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go  through  from  them  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  Crockett’s  persistent  persecution : 
he  was  an  amiable,  obstinate  man,  and  hav¬ 
ing  “  come  forward,”  as  Sir  George  said, 
seemed  little  inclined  to  go  back. 

But  something  had  raised  a  vail  from 
Lina’s  eyes,  taught  her  to  try  to  grasp  at 
the  solemn  soul  of  life,  not  to  fear  sorrow 
as  she  once  had  done,  nor  to  turn  from 
those  sacred  sad  rites,  by  which,  at  the 
price  of  sacrifice  and  with  pangs  of  self- 
renunciation,  the  mystery  of  life  in  some 
inscrutable  way,  as  time  goes  on,  touches 
the  very  stones  and  sanctifies  our  daily 
bread. 

IX. 

The  next  Saturday’s  Excelsior  out 
with  an  article  which  drove  Sir  George 
nearly  frantic.  There  was  nothing  to  lay 
hold  of.  This  polite  sarcastic  bitterness 
was  very  different  from  the  richly  laid-on 
epithets  of  vituperative  partisansliip.  In 
vain  the  old  Baronet  stamped  and  raged 
and  choked  over  his  grilled  luncheon 
bones,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  He 
voweil  he  would  bring  an  action  for  libel, 
although  his  attorney  had  assured  him 
there  was  nothing  libellous  in  the  article, 
not  even  in  the  opening  apologue,  where 
some  mythological  monster  w’as  described, 
whose  voracity  not  only  extended  to 
the  donkeys  and  the  geese  upon  the  com¬ 
mons,  but  to  the  commons  themselves, 
which  he  seemed  prepared  to  gulp  down 
— thistles,  washing-lines,  furze-bushes,  and 
all.  This  mythological  monster  was  not 
fastidious — so  it  was  reported.  Fair  Anr 
dromedas,  ancient  widows,  unwary  lease¬ 
holders,  all  fell  victims  to  his  voracity,  to 
say  nothing  of  farmyards  and  their  unsa¬ 
vory  contents. 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the 
respected  lord  of  two  adjoining  manors, 
the  Excelsior  went  on  to  say,  who  careful¬ 
ly  respected  all  tliose  rights  that  could  be 
proved,  and  only  attempted  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  those  which  long  custom  perhaps 
had  given  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  but  about  which  some  legal 
difficulties  might  arise — for  instance,  the 
village  green  and  the  elm  trees — 

“  What  a  wicked,  wicked  shame !” 
said  poor  Lady  Gorges,  looking  up 
from  her  plate.  “  George,  dearest,  do 
you  really  think  they  mean  you  ?” 

“  What  do  I  care  who  they  mean  ?” 


the  Baronet  growled,  crashing  down  the 
paper  on  the  table. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Crockett,”  faltered 
Lady  Gorges.  “  He  has  property  here, 
you  know,  and — ” 

“ - ,”  said  Sir  George. 

“  Give  me  a  sharper  knife,  Corkson.  How 
dare  you  bring  me  such  a  thing  as  this  !” 
and  he  almost  flung  the  great  blade  into 
the  butler’s  eye. 

“  You  are  quite  right  to  p.'iy  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  they  say,  dear,”  faltered  Lady 
Gorges  with  an  agonised  look. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  Jocasta,”  roared 
her  husband.  “  Lina,  will  you  have  any 

more  cold  meat  ? — say  yes  or  no  :  - 

it  1  How  dare  the  cook  send  it  up  halt 
raw !” 

Lina  shook  her  head  with  an  expression 
of  disgpst. 

When  her  father  left  the  room,  she  got 
up,  heedless  of  her  mother’s  call,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  hall,  where  she  heard 
him  stamping  about,  shouting  for  his  boots, 
his  whip,  his  horse. 

“  Your  mother  is  only  about  one  re¬ 
move  from  an  idiot,”  he  said  to  Lina,  as 
she  came  up  ;  “  how  can  you  let  her  talk 
such  nonsense  ?  I  am  going  to  see 

Gripham,  to  talk  things  over  again.  - 

their  impertinence.  I  know  the  writer :  it 

is  that  -  Lefevre — crash  him  !  He 

shall  pay  for  his  articles.” 

Lina  stood  leaning  against  the  hall  table, 
watching  her  father  as  he  prepared  for  his 
ride.  .  .  She  felt  she  must  speak.  It  was 
her  duty,  come  what  might. 

“  Papa,”  she  said,  in  her  grave,  vibrat¬ 
ing  voice,  “  I  must  say  this — before  you 
take  any  steps,  remember  that  you  never 
looked  at  that  paper  I  found.  If  it  were 
to  be  the  lease,  if  he  were  to  prove — ” 

“  What,  you  too  !”  raved  Sir  George 
in  a  new  frenzy.  He  flung  his  heavy 
coat  to  the  ground  in  his  rage,  and  he 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders.  Lina  turned 
pale  and  sick  and  giddy,  so  that  she  scarce¬ 
ly  knew  what  happened  ;  she  did  not  see 
his  fierce  red  face  turn  pale.  But  she  was 
his  girl — the  one  person  in  the  world 
he  loved.  “  Get  out  of  my  way,”  he  said, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  letting  her 
go,  so  that  she  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
table.  When  she  looked  up  her  father 
was  gone.  The  coat  was  still  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  as  the  butler  picked  it  up  Sir 
George’s  keys  fell  out  of  one  of  the 
pockets. 
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“  Ma’am,”  said  Corkson,  coming  up, 
“  shall  I  send  them  after  him  ?” 

“  No,  give  them  to  me,”  said  Lina 
faintly.  “  I  will  keep  them.” 

X.  , 

Up  at  Stoneymoor  Court  the  sun  blazes 
steadily  on  the  flagged  court-yard ;  it 
throws  the  shadow  of  the  brick  arcades 
along  the  flags  ;  the  chimney-stacks  stand 
out  against  a  blue  vault  where  some  birds 
are  flying  in  a  line.  It  is  all  very  silent, 
very  hot.  The  morning-room  windows 
are  open  wide.  The  oak  panels  look 
dark  and  seem  a  refuge  from  the  flames  of 
this  autumn  day.  It  is  Lina’s  own  sitting- 
room,  with  the  grand  old  cliimney,  where 
the  scutcheon  of  the  Gorges  is  carved 
above  the  shelf.  There  are  the  pictures  of 
the  vanished  ladies  who  have  inhabited 
the  room  in  succession  :  the  Sir  Antonio 
More  grandmother,  whose  eyes  are  Lina’s 
still;  the  Sir  Joshua  grandmother,  the 
first  Lady  Gorges.  Those  ladies  were 
happy  enough  no  doubt  in  their  morning- 
room,  respected  and  peaceful,  enclosed 
ajid  protected  by  the  oaken  walls  from  the 
dangers  by  night,  from  the  heat  of  the  day, 
from  the  wild  pains  that  were  still  lurking 
round  about  the  park  gate — pains  of  hun¬ 
ger,  of  want,  of  life-long  weariness. 

T'hose  dead  ladies  had  been  good  wo¬ 
men  living,  sheltered  among  the  branches 
of  the  family  tree,  coming  to  an  edifying 
end.  They  did  not  resent  their  patches 
and  eases,  their  laces,  the  pearl  necklaces 
on  their  slim  throats.  Why  could  not 
their  descendant  be  as  they  were,  useful, 
contented  in  her  generation,  as  ready  as 
they  had  been  to  keep  up  the  family  tra¬ 
dition  of  womanly  beauty  and  graceful  vir¬ 
tue  ?  How  could  she  demean  herself  as 
she  did  by  taking  an  interest  where  none 
should  have  existed  for  her  ? 

People  cannot  reveal  their  secrets  and 
then  go  back  and  be  as  if  they  had  never 
spoken  nor  thrilled  in  sympathy.  As  the 
nme  comes  round,  one  by  one,  people 
strike  their  note,  speak  their  word,  and  are 
revealed  to  each  other ;  and  the  day  had 
come  when  Lina  revealed  herself  as  she 
was,  and  broke  through  her  reserve. 
When  she  had  met  Hans  again  after  that 
miserable  discovery,  he  knew  what  man¬ 
ner  of  woman  she  was.  How  could  she 
still  treat  him  with  lofty  young  lady  indif¬ 
ference  and  distance  ?  The  injustice  which 
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had  been  done,  her  father’s  violent  attack 
upon  him  and  threatened  prosecution — all 
seemed  to  draw  her  towards  him ;  and  she 
found  herself  talking  to  him  almost  as  if 
he  were  a  baronet’s  son,  asking  him  one 
question  after  another — about  himself, 
about  his  dispute  with  her  father,  about 
the  poor  in  the  parish.  One  day  Hans 
eagerly  offered  to  take  her  to  see  Old 
Conderell  and  the  cottage  in  which  he 
lived,  and  Lina  would  have  gone  off  then 
and  there  if  Lady  Stella  had  notjnterfered. 
Lina  was  very  angry  with  her  for  inter¬ 
fering,  and  drew  herself  up  quivering  with 
vexation;  but  while  the  discussion  was 
pending.  Lady  Gorges  drove  up  in  her  big 
carriage,  and  Lina  was  carried  off  a  priso¬ 
ner  in  a  dark  padded  prison,  with  an  im¬ 
mense  battlemented  coat  of  arms  on  the 
panel. 

Lina  of  the  golden  hair  is  standing  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  in  the  curious  ner¬ 
vous  attitude  peculiar  to  her ;  one  foot  put 
straight  out,  her  long  arm  hanging  by  her 
side,  and  her  blue  eyes  wandering  round, 
anxious  and  vacant.  .  .  .  Was  any  thing 
amiss  ?  Every  thing  looked  comfortable 
and  luxurious  enough.  The  gardener  had 
brought  two  great  basins  of  roses  for  her 
table.  She  had  just  come  in,  and  had 
flung  her  blue  gauze  scarf  and  her  hat 
upon  a  chair,  with  a  volume  of  La  Harpe’s 
Course  of  Fretich  Literature,  which  she 
had  been  reading  in  the  garden  (there  was 
a  verbena  leaf  to  mark  her  place) ;  some 
music  which  had  just  arrived  from  Hilford 
was  piled  on  the  floor,  Ap  Thomas’s 
“  Variations,”  “  Erin-go-Bragh,”  and  other 
melodies.  On  the  top  of  the  music  a 
great  fgray  fan  was  lying  half  open  (the 
women  at  work  in  the  fields  h^d  no  fans), 
and  beside  the  music  on  the  floor  at  her 
feet  stood  a  small  tin  box.  It  was*  mark¬ 
ed  No.  5,  and  looked  just  like  one  of  those 
in  Sir  George’s  study. 

A  sound  at  the  door.  Lina  hastily 
covers  the  box  with  her  scarf  and  turns 
round  with  a  startled  “  Who  is  there  ?” 

It  is  only  her  mother,  who  opens  the 
door  and  puts  in  her  head.  “  Your  papa 
is  out.  I  am  going  to  distribute  the  bread 
tickets  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  Lina. 
Shall  we  drive  at  three  ?” 

Lina  looks  round,  absent  and  a  little 
confused.  ”  Yes,  mamma,  at  three,”  she 
says. 

“  That  is,  if  dear  papa  does  not  come 
back,”  continues  Lady  Gorges,  “  for  he 
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might  be  vexed  with  us  for  ordering  the 
carriage  and  not  wish  us  to  drive.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  mamma,”  says  Lina,  with 
an  impatient  sigh. 

And  then  Lady  Gorges  closed  the  door, 
and  trotted  off  to  the  housekeeper’s  room, 
where  the  good  lady’s  chief  interests  were 
sorted  away,  and  where  twice  a  week  in 
her  husband’s  absence  she  assembled  a 
certain  number  of  pensioners.  (Her  bene¬ 
factions  were  not  likely  to  pauperise  tlie 
neighborhood,  but  she  kept  them  from  Sir 
George’s  knowledge,  and  economised  this 
bread  and  meat  cast  upon  the  waters,  out 
of  the  housekeeping  books.) 

The  poor  lady  would  retire  to  her  store¬ 
room  in  the  intervals  of  her  husband’s 
temper  to  solace  herself  with  sugar-cones 
and  orderly  jam-pots,  tin-cans  of  spice,  and 
gingerbread  nuts.  It  was  Mrs.  Plaskett’s 
niece  whose  duty  it  was  to  dust  and  ar¬ 
range  the  contents  of  the  many  cupboards. 
The  store-room  led  by  a  narrow  stone  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  door  of  Sir  George’s  study  ;  it 
also  opened  into  the  yard,  and  the  Baro¬ 
net  had  a  fancy  for  passing  out  this  way 
without  being  seen  by  the  household. 
There  was  a  third  door  leading  to  the  pan-- 
try  and  the  kitchens,  through  w-hich  Susan 
Plaskett  would  escape  if  she  heard  him 
coming,  and  where,  on  bread-and-meat- 
ticket  days,  she  used  to  stand  sentry,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  applicants  one  by  one. 

The  concourse  had  been  larger  than 
usual.  Juvenile  Ferriers,  Pencuits,  Con- 
derells  had  appeared,  each  with  a  dismal 
story.  Mrs.  Barnes  herself  had  looked  up 
to  ask  for  help ;  two  of  her  hens  had  been 
killed  on  the  common  the  day  of  the 
“  turn-out,”  so  Mrs.  Barnes  called  it. 
They  had  been  found  crushed  under  the 
branches  of  a  fallen  elm. 

“  One  be  my  best  sitter,  milady,”  qua¬ 
vered  the  poor  old  woman.  “  ’Tis  a  heavy 
loss  to  me.” 

Lady  Gorges  gave  her  a  shilling  and  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  and  scolding 
toward  making  up  her  loss. 

“  You  jeally  can  not  expect  me  to  do 
more,  Mrs.  Barnes,”  said  she,  “  consider¬ 
ing  the  very  uncivil,  ungrateful  way  in 
which  you  have  all  been  behaving  to  Sir 
George,  who  always  does  so  much  for  you 
all.  I  was  quite  grieved  to  hear  how  you 
had  all  forgotten  yourselves.  Pray  re¬ 
member  not  to  forget  yourselves  again.” 

Widow  Barnes  meekly  tottered  off  with 
her  shilling,  feeling  that  she  had  been 
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guilty  of  some  vague  enormity  against  her 
betters.  She  knew  very  well  that  this  shil¬ 
ling  would  not  buy  her  another  Dorking. 
“  But  milady  was  a  real  lady,  whatever 
people  said.  An  onquiet  lot  they  weie 
down  the  village.  There  was  that  young 
Lefevre  !  ’Twas  he  set  the  others  on.  .  . 
Why  couldn’t  he  stop  quiet  at  home  in¬ 
stead  of  flourishing  about  as  he  did  ?” 
wondered  Widow  Barnes,  feebly  crawling 
along  the  road. 

Meanwhile  Lina  with  trembling  hands 
is  unlocking  No.  5,  turning  over  deeds  and 
plans  and  hurriedly  looking  them  over,  and 
Lady  Gorges  is  examining  an  important 
new  case  of  Albert  biscuits,  all  pasted  up 
with  red  inscriptions.  : 

“  These  will  do  nicely  for  Sir  George’s 
afternoon  tea,  Susan,”  she  says  to  her  little 
attendant.  “  I  will  put  some  out  for  to¬ 
morrow.” 

And  Hans  the  unquiet  spirit  is  jumping 
over  a  ditch.  Then,  by  the  help  of  a 
branch,  he  lugged  himself  up  a  steep  em¬ 
bankment,  then  he  leapt  over  a  hedg®,  and 
so  by  the  short  cut  he  scrambled  up  the 
steep  slope  to  the  Hall.  He  wanted  to 
see  Sir  George,  and  so  come  to  terms  with 
him.  Hans  Lefevre  was  nobody,  but 
Hans  the  accredited  agent  of  the  Reds  and 
Greens,  with  the  Excelsior  to  back  his  de¬ 
mands  and  a  lawyer’s  opinion  in  his 
pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  chances 
of  the  coming  election,  was  a  personage 
not  to  be  utterly  ignored. 


XL 

And  so  by  one  of  those  chances  which  • 
sound  improbable  when  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  down,  although  they  happen  often  . 
enough  in  real  life,  while  Hans  was  wan¬ 
dering  round  the  house  in  search  of  an . 
entrance,  Lina  with  trembling  hands  and 
drawn  blinds  was  reading  over  the  lines  of 
his  future  fortune. 

Hans  found  himself  in  a  back  yard  at 
last,  and  walking  across,  he  accosted  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  big  apron,  who  stood 
looking  out  of  a  back  door;  he  took  her 
for  the  housekeeper.  She  seemed  much 
perturbed  when  he  asked  if  Sir  George 
was  at  home. 

“  Sir  George  I  he  is  riding  up  the  road 
What  do  you  want  ?  This  is  not  the  right 
door.  My  husband  does  sc  .dislike  meet¬ 
ing  people  on  his  way.  Yoa.,must  wait  if. 
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you  want  to  see  him.  Here,  Plaskett,  take 
this  person  into  the  pantry,  put  by  the 
bread-tickets,  and  sliut  the  door.” 

Hans  flushed  up,  but  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation  he  followed  the  maid  into  the 
adjoining  pantry,  when  she  began  stowing 
away  the  bread  pans  and  baskets  in  the 
various  cupboards.  “  You  should  have 
gone  to  the  front  door,  Mr.  Lefevre,”  said 
Susan  :  “  Sir  George  does  storm  at  us  if  he 
meets  any  one  on  his  way.  There  he 
comes;”  and  through  the  closed  door 
Hans  could  hear  a  loud  voice  shouting  and 
scolding. 

“  Faw !  how  close  your  room  is !  I’m 

tired.  - it,  can’t  you  tell  them  to  bring 

me  some  tea  ?  and  don’t  forget  the  cog¬ 
nac,”  he  shouted,  “  and  tell  the  cook  I 
have  another  man’s  dinner  to-morrow,  and 
— let  her  see  that  the  roast  is  properly 
served  up.  The  dinner  was  not  half  cook¬ 
ed  last  time.  You  didn’t  expect  me  so 
soon.  I  caught  Gripham  at  the  station. 
Where  is  Lina  ?  I  want  her.” 

Lin?i  heard  her  father’s  voice  echoing 
through  the  open  doors,  but  she  did  not 
move. 

She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  and  was 
still  standing  with  the  fatal  paper  in  her 
hand ;  she  was  not  reading  it,  but  wonder¬ 
ing  in  a  stupid,  tired  way  what  she  could 
do  :  how  she  had  best  persuade  her  father 
that  this  was  indeed  the  missing  lease  to 
be  given  up  to  the  rightful  owner.  Did  he 
know  ?  Ah,  no,  that  at  least  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Slie  slirunk  from  certainty,  poor 
child — and  clung  passionately  to  her  one 
hope  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
truth.  He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the 
paper  as  he  flung  it  into  the  box.  Hov/ 
could  he  know  ?  And  then  suddenly  the 
door  opened  wide  and  her  mother  came 
in  in  some  hurry  and  fluster,  and  Lina, 
startled,  in  terror  and  confusion  ^uncon¬ 
sciously  followed  her  father’s  precedent 
and  dropped  her  roll  into  the  open  box  at 
her  feet. 

“  My  goodness,  Lina,  what  are  you 
about  ?”  cried  Lady  Gorges ;  “  your  papa 
is  calling  for  you  everywhere.”  (“  Lina !” 
came  a  shout  from  the  distance.)  “  He  is 
•  come  back,  he  wants  his  cheque-book,  and 
Corkson  says  you  have  got  the  keys. 
Oh!  and  you  are  to  take  No.  5  deed-box. 
Are  you  ill,  child  ?  Why  have  you  pull¬ 
ed  down  the  blinds  ?” 

“  The  sun  was  too  dazzling,”  said  Lina, 
'trj'ing  to  collect  her  thoughts,  “  Mamma, 
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what — why  does  papa  want  the  deed- 
box  ?” 

“  That  tiresome  young  Lefevre  is  here, 
come  to  talk  about  his  rights,”  said  Latly 
Gorges ;  ”  I  sent  him  to  wait  in  the  pan¬ 
try.  I  hope  I  did  not  offend  him.” 

“  Oh  !  mamma,  how  could  you  ?”  said 
Lina.  “  Did  he  mind  ?” 

”  What  does  it  signify  whether  he  did  or 
not  ?”  said  Lady  Gorges.  ‘‘It  was  very 
disagreeable  for  me ;  you  can  hear  er^ery 
word  that  is  said  from  the  pantry,  and 
dear  papa  seemed  tired  and  annoyed. 
He  has  stuh  an  active  mind.  He  has 
been  telling  me  he  thinks  of  building  a 
new  public-house  on  the  common  ;  it  is  a 
nice  airy  situation  and  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  very  foolish  of  me  to 
object.” 

“  Oh !  mamma,”  Lina  was  beginning ; 
but  a  loud  call  from  her  father  made  her 
start  up  hurriedly. 

“You  will  find  him  in  the  hall,”  said 
Lady  Gorges,  as  Lina  took  up  the  box 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Gorges  went  about  tidying  the 
room  and  pulling  up  the  blinds.  “How 
could  she  sit  in  this  darkness,  and  what 
was  she  doing  with  the  box  ?”  wondered 
the  mother.  “  Dear  me,  how  limp  those 
curtains  are  !  I  must  speak  to  Susan.” 

If  Hans  ever  felt  sorry  for  any  one  in 
his  life,  it  was  for  Lina  that  day,  as  she 
came  into  the  hall,  carrying  the  deed-box 
and  the  cheque-book  that  her  father  had 
asked  for.  Sir  George  was  leaning  back 
on  one  of  the  big  chairs  and  looking  very 
strangely.  The  cup  of  tea  Lady  Gorges 
had  ordered  was  there  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  beside  the  tea  stood  a  liciueiir 
case  and  a  glass  half  emptied ;  and  as 
Lina  came  in  Sir  George  suddenly  filled 
his  cup  to  the  brim  with  brandy  and  drain¬ 
ed  it  off.  'I'he  day  was  very  hot ;  the 
Baronet’s  brain  had  been  greatly  excited. 
He  had  perhaps  wished  to  brace  liimself 
up  for  the  interview  with  young  Lefevre 
by  an  extra  potation.  Alas!  Noah  Fer- 
rier  himself  could  not  have  been  more 
completely  fuddled  and  overcome  in  the 
bar  of  the  “  Green  Lailders”  than  was  the 
poor  Baronet  in  his  own  ancestral  hall. 
The  Baronet  gave  a  strange  sort  of  chuck¬ 
ling  laugh,  which  frightened  poor  Lina. 
Hans  came  forward,  and  would  have 
taken  the  heavy  box  from  her,  but  she  re¬ 
fused  his  help,  and  laid  it  down  herself  on 
the  table  before  her  father;  and  as  she 
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did  so  she  saw  to  her  terror  that  she  had 
left  the  keys  in  the  lock.  But  Sir  (ieorge 
noticed  nothing ;  and  indeed  his  strange 
look  and  voice  made  Lina  forget  all  else 
in  her  bewilderment.  Poor.  Laily  Gorges 
might  have  been  less  frightened. 

“  Come  here,”  he  said  ;  “  is  this  right- 
box-number-five-quite- right  ?” 

He  ran  his  words  oddly  one  into  the 
other ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
greatest  politeness  and  elaboration,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  explain  to  Hans  that  he  kept  all 
his  important  papers  in  different  boxes,  al¬ 
ways  different. 

“  Don’t  put  your  eggs”  (Sir  George 
called  them  eggsh)  “  into  the  same 
basket,”  said  he.  “  This  is  my  deed-box” 
— he  went  on,  chuckling  and  patting  it 
with  one  hand — “  my  hen  with  the  golden 
eggs,  hey,  Lina  ?  .  .  .  That  bit  of  gorse 
shall  pay  for  your  wedding-dress,  my 
dear;”  and  again  he  chuckled,  and  then 
suddenly  nodded  off  to  sleep. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  scenes  in 
Lina’s  life.  She  looked  up  at  Hans  with 
a  wild,  imploring  look.  How  sorry  he 
seemed  for  her ! — there  was  comfort  in  his 
compassionate  face. 

“  Your  father  has  been  overcome  by  the 
heat,”  said  the  young  man  in  a  low  voice. 
“It  will  pass  off;’  you  need  not  be 
frightened.  I  will  come  agdin  another 
day.” 

Sir  George,  who  had  nodded  off,  sud¬ 
denly  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  heard  the 
last  words. 

“  Another  day !”  said  he.  .  .  .  “  No 
time  like  the  preshent.  Come  here 

you - .  It  is  my  wish,”  he  added,  with 

great  solemnity  ;  and  with  an  effort  he  sat 
bolt  upright  and  opened  the  box  with  the 
keys  that  Lina  had  left  in  the  key-hole. 
Then  Sir  George  drew  out  a  map  of  his 
estate,  which  he  laid  solemnly  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  before  him  and  pushed  towards  Le- 
levre. 

“  'I'here,”  said  he,"  “  there  is  the  map, 
and  you  will  see  the  common  belongsh  to 
the  marsh-lands,  and  the  marsh-lands  be¬ 
long  to  me.” 

Hans  colored  up.  “  There  may  be 
some  doubt  about  that,  sir,”  he  said  ;  “  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner  of  the 
marsh-lands  has  any  right  to  enclose  the 
common.” 

Sir  George  got  very  vehement.  “  I  am 
the  owner  of  marsh-lands !”  he  said. 
“  Who  says  I’m  not  ?  Don’t  you  believe 


me?  - it!  Yes,  here  is  the  lease;” 

and  the  wretched  old  man  pulled  out  the 
fatal  document  which  was  lying  at  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  flung  it  down  on  the 
table.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  triumph¬ 
antly  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  some 
doubt  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and  he 
would  have  pulled  it  back  again.  “  This 
is  mine  :  give  it  back  to  me,”  he  shouted  ; 
but  Hans  had  taken  up  the  paper,  and  he 
looked  first  at  Miss  Gorges  and  then  at 
the  sleeping  man.  “This  is  mine,  not 
your  father’s,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
turned  it  over. 

“  Then  take  it  and  go,”  cried  Miss 
Gorges,  passionately.  “  What  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  Go,  I  tell  you,”  she  cried  in 
a  sort  of  agony  of  shame,  clasping  her 
hands.  “  Don’t  you  see  he  has  given  it 
you  ?  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?” 

Sir  George  seemed  awakening  again. 

“  He  meant  you  to  have  it,”  she  said ; 
“  I  know  he  did.  I  entreat  of  you  not  to 
wait.” 

Her  voice  was  like  a  sobbing  echo  from 
some  long  distance  off. 
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Hans  walked  away  with  many  things  in 
his  mind ;  he  was  trying  to  think  it  all 
over  before  encountering  his  mother’s 
loving  vehemence  and  cross-questioning. 
For  Lina’s  sake  he  determined  to  shield 
the  tipsy  old  man,  and  to  say  that  the 
lease  had  been  willingly  delivered  up,  al¬ 
though  Hans  was  too  shrewd  not  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  real  truth  of  this  matter.  Did 
Lina  suspect  ?  He  hoped  not.  Poor 
young  lady,  how  sweet,  how  pathetic  was 
her  story  !  what  a  sad  life !  how  beautiful 
she  looked,  as  she  flung  flown  the  roll  be¬ 
fore  him,  pale  and  tremulously  vibrating, 
all  her  soft  drift  of  hair  pushed  back.  He 
should  never  forget  her  innocent  sad  look ; 
he  could  see  her  still,  the  little  bit  of  old 
yellow  lace  at  her  throat,  and  the  gleam  of 
her  diamond  locket,  and  the  wild  soft  flash 
of  her  eyes.  It  was  a  sudden  burst  of  sad 
music  to  him  in  the  silence  of  his  life ; 
some  instants  suddenly  reveal  all  that  has 
gone  before,  seem  to  tell  of  all  that  is  to 
come,  to  realise  a  meaning  into  existence 
itself,  into  all  dull  and  inanimate  things, 
all  monotonous  thoughts,  and  the  sun 
rises  with  heavenly  alchemy.  As  Hans 
left  the  room  Lina  looked  at  him  for  one 
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instant,  and  the  golden  horizon  of  wonder- 
world  had  gleamed  for  them  both. 

He  found  the  cottage  deserted  and  blaz¬ 
ing  with  lonely  sunshine.  Hans  ran  up¬ 
stairs  and  down-stairs  in  search  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  village. 
Hans  was  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her, 
when  Tom  Parker  rode  up  to  the  door  in 
hot  haste,  stopping  his  horse  with  a  heave 
and  extending  his  legs  widely  apart. 

“  Take  care,  Tom !  what  are  you  pull¬ 
ing  at  that  bridle  for  ?’’  said  Hans,  com¬ 
ing  out  with  a  radiant  face.  “  I  say,  it  is 
all  right  about  the  common,  old  Gorges  is 
prepared  to  give  in.” 

Tom  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  “  Give  in  ! 
— not  he.  Are  you  going  to  be  taken  in 
by  such  chaff  as  that  ?  I  was  coming  for 
you,  Hans.  Butcher  wants  to  see  you  at 
once.  Haven’t  you  heard  what  is  up  now  ? 
Do  you  know  that  the  Ogre  has  got  out  a 
warrant  against  Bridges — charge  of  brawl¬ 
ing,  obstructing  the  public  way  ?  You 
must  come  along  and  see  to  it,  Hans  my 
boy,”  cried  the  vulgar  Tom  on  his  high¬ 
shouldered  red  mare.  “  We  must  have  a 
slasher  next  Saturday.  And  wait  till  the 
next  election,  when  the  young  Ogre  comes 
forward  again.  But  come  along — tliere  is 
no  time  to  lose.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
actually  dared  to  summon  Mr.  Bridges  ?” 
cried  Hans,  very  much  excited.  “  I’ll  be 
with  you  directly.” 

And  so  it  happened  that  his  mother 
came  home,  depressed  and  tired,  to  find 
an  empty  house,  no  hint  of  good  in  store, 
no  news  of  Hans.  She  sat  down  wearily 
in  a  vague  and  remorseful  state  of  mind. 
Poor  thing !  in  these  twilight  hours  a  me¬ 
lancholy  array  of  ghosts  used  often  to  rise 
up  to  haunt  her :  all  the  things  she  had 
done  amiss,  all  those  she  had  left  undone ; 
and  the  words  she  had  said  and  tho.se  she 
had  left  unsaid,  and  the  many  absurd  and 
indescribable  terrors  of  a  troubled  mind. 
Hans  had  not  come  in ;  was  he  hurt  with 
her?  Had  she  said  any  thing  to  pain 
him  ?  He  had  not  answered  her  the 
night  before  when  she  had  complained  of 
Mrs.  Plaskett ;  perhaps  he  had  thought 
her  cold  when  she  said  good-by.  If  only 
she  could  understand  him  better  and 
suffice  to  him ;  but  somehow,  dearly  as 
they  loved  each  other,  they  seemed  a  long, 
long  way  off :  the  more  she  loved  him,  the 
more  confidence  she  longed  for  and  the 
further  he  seemed  away.  And  incomplete 
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natures  wanting  more  than  their  desert, 
are  apt  to  be  sad  ones ;  perhaps  tliey  would 
be  happier  if  they  could  be  contentod  to 
be  content.  But  as  I  have  said,  Einelyn 
Lefevre  was  her  own  life,  and  with  some 
people  every  thing  means  every  thing,  and 
tliey  put  their  whole  hearts’  interest  into 
each  mousetrap  along  the  road — and  per¬ 
haps  they  catch  the  mouse  and  they  are 
scarcely  satisfied  ;  or  it  runs  away  and  they 
can  not  be  comforted. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  started  up  at  last,  lit  a 
light,  and  began  to  sew  a  little ;  but  her 
head  ached,  and  she  threw  down  her  work 
and  blew  out  her  candle. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in 
the  dark,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  “  Is  that  you,  dearest  Hans  ?” 
she  said  with  a  sigh  ;  there  was  no  answer. 
The  door  opened  a  little  farther,  and  some 
one  came  in.  The  room  was  so  dark,  that 
although  the  white  figure  was  standing  in 
the  doorway,  Emelyn  did  not  recognise  it. 
All  the  dazzling  purple  twilight  was  danc¬ 
ing  outside,  and  a  faint  fresh  incense  from 
the  evening  fields  came  in  with  the  slim 
white  drift  of  drapery.  “  Who  is  it  ? 
what  is  it  ?”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  starting  up. 

“  I  am  Lina  Gorges.  Miss  Gorges 
from  Stoneymoor.  I  want  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  or — or  her  son  the  voice 
failed,  then  rallied,  with  that  curious  trem¬ 
bling  chord  that  belonged  to  it. 

“  Miss  Gorges !”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
surprised,  and  coming  forward.  “  Please 
wait  one  minute.  1  will  get  you  a  light.” 

'  “  No,  no ;  please  don’t  get  a  light,” 
said  Lina:  “  I  have  only  come  for  a  min¬ 
ute.  They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  Rec¬ 
tor)-.  I  have  something  to  say.” 

Mr§.  Lefevre  was  greatly  surprised.  At 
another  time  she  might  have  received 
Miss  Gorges  more  coldly,  but  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  twilight  and  the  suddenness  of 
the  meeting  she  was  surprised  into  her  na¬ 
tural  kindly  tone,  and  being  an  unconven¬ 
tional  woman  herself,  she  could  understand 
other  people  doing  things  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  even  forgive  them  for  it.  So 
she  walked  up  to  her  visitor  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  saying,  “  As  you  like,  my 
dear;  here  is  a  seat  in  the  window,  and  if 
you  care  to  speak  to  me,  I  am  ready  to 
hear  you.”  And  Lina  knew,  when  she 
heard  her  speak,  how  it  was  that  Hans 
had  learnt  the  ways  of  a  man  of  her  own 
class  of  life,  and,  as  she  Recognized  some 
of  the  tones,  she  felt  an  unconscious 
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sympathy  for  his  mother.  Only  she  sat 
silent,  and  realizing  how  dreadful  it  was  to 
speak.  Was  there  some  strange  difference 
between  Hans  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  the  only 
person  who  would  believe  and  understand 
her  story  ? 

After  Hans  left,  the  time  seemed  unend¬ 
ing  until  her  father  awoke,  and  then  the 
storm  was  so  terrible  that  poor  Lady  Gor¬ 
ges  had  secretly  sent  Lina  to  her  brother’s 
house  to  entreat  him  to  co.me  up.  The 
Baronet  was  raving  that  he  had  been 
robbed,  he  had  been  cheated,  and  poor 
Liim’s  fiction  that  he  had  returned  the 
papers  consciously  was  exposed  to  every 
servant  in  the  house.  She  saw  Corkson 
open-eared,  open-eyed  ;  Plaskett  tripping 
consciously  about.  She  knew  that  every 
word  was  caught  up  and  commented  on ; 
the  shame  seemed  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  If  only  Hans  could  know  the 
truth — he  would  believe  her  and  help  her  to 
believe  her  own  story.  She  sobbed  it  out  to 
Lady  Stella,  who  was  very  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thising,  and  who  brought  her  baby  to  cheer 
her,  and  a  Dresden  cup  full  of  tea.  “  I 
wouldn’t  go  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lefevre  till 
you  have  seen  Harold  again,”  Lady  Stella 
said  brightly ;  but  all  the  time  Lina  felt 
that  Hans  was  the  only  one  person  to 
whom  she  wanted  to  turn  for  help.  Stella 
could  not  know  wliat  she  was  suffering 
when  baby  upset  the  Dresden  teacup : 
she  could  smile  and  playfully  shake  her 
finger  at  the  little  thing,  just  as  if  Lina’s 
heart  was  not  beating  with  shame.  Stella 
did  not  love  her  poor  papa  as  she  did. 
“  Oh,  my  poor  papa,”  Lina  would  repeat 
to  herself,  again  and  again.  She  felt  faint ; 
she  could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  and  ran  out  into  the  garden,  through 
the  window,  and  breathed  more  freely. 
All  the  lights  were  low  beyond  the  nut¬ 
woods,  and  she  saw  the  purple  dimness  of 
the  peaceful  night  spreading  over  each 
gorsy  hollow ;  then  a  star’s  light  silvered 
into  the  glow,  then  a  candle  shone  from 
the  farm-house  window,  and  it  seemed  to 
call  her  somehow  across  the  dusky  fields, 
and  then  Lina,  with  a  sudden  determina¬ 
tion,  had  opened  the  wicket  gate  and 
passed  out,  crossing  the  common,  and  dis¬ 
appearing  herself  into  the  twilight  gloom. 
And  so  it  happened  that  she  was  sitting 
silent  in  a  dark  cottage  room. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  waiting,  but  all  words 
seemed  to  fail.  Lina  felt  the  touch  of  her 


hand  still  in  hers.  The  room  was  quite 
dark ;  a  faint  streak  of  moonlight  was 
now  coming  in  through  the  lattice. 

“  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken,”  said 
the  girl  at  last.  “  I  can'/ — the  words 
won’t  come — I  am  very  sorry.  I  will  go 
back  to  the  Rectory.” 

Mrs.  Lefevre’s  hand  began  to  tremble 
a  little. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said,  nervously  keep¬ 
ing  tlie  girl  back,  “is  any  thing  wrong? 
Does  it  concern  my  son  ?  -You  must  tell 
me,  indeed  you  must ;  it  would  be  too 
cruel  to  leave  me  in  suspense.  Has  he 
got  into  trouble — has  he  ?”  Mrs.  Lefevre 
spoke  shrilly. 

“  No,”  said  Lina  gravely,  almost  scorn¬ 
fully.  “  What  should  make  you  doubt 
/lim  ?  We  are  in  trouble,”  said  the  girl. 
“  You  need  not  be  unhappy,  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
It  is  we  who  have  done  you  a  wrong.  I 
understood  it  all  by  chance.” 

If  Kmelyn  could  have  seen  her  face,  she 
would  have  understood  it  all  still  better 
than  poor  Lina,  but  she  was  utterly  be¬ 
wildered. 

“  I  have  not  seen  Hans  since  the  morn¬ 
ing,’’  she  said.  “  I  know  nothing.”  Then 
witli  a  sudden  flash — “  Miss  Gorges  !  A 

wrong  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  lease - ” 

Emelyn  Lefevre  had  curious  apd  rapid 
inspirations  at  times — “  lYvlyou  find  it?” 
she  cried.  “  God  bless  you.  Oh !  my  boy, 
my  boy.” 

“  Yes ;  I  found  it,”  said  Lina,  in  a 
low,  shame-stricken  voice ;  “  it  had  been 
hidden  for  years.  You  will  believe  me, 
won’t  you  ?  You  will  tell  him  to  believe 
me  ?”  she  said.  “  That  is  why  I  came  ;  I 
wanted  him  to  know  that  I  found  it  by  a 
chance — ” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  I.efevre. 
“  Yes,  my  dear,  he  will  believe  you.  Do 
not  be  afraid,”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and 
once  more  she  took  Lina’s  passive,  cold 
hand  and  with  some  sudden  impulse  bent 
forward  and  kissed  her. 

Then  Lina  got  up  to  go  away ;  and  as 
she  crossed  the  garden  she  saw  Hans  com¬ 
ing  in  at  the  gate. 

XIII. 

A  great  red  crescent  moon  came  float¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  fresh  dark  trees.  It 
hung  burning  gently  in  the  sky,  lighting 
the  little  garden  full  of  cottage  flowers, 
the  white  heads  of  the  hollyhocks  by 
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which  Lina  was  standing  so  motionless. 
This  was  a  home-coming  that  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  as  he  hurried  along  the 
dark  lanes :  he  thought  to  himself  that  if 
he  spoke  she  would  vanish  from  his  eyes, 
into  a  flower,  a  moonbeam,  a  stray  light 
upon  a  drift  of  vapor ;  but  as  he  waited 
he  heard  her  say  his  name  in  a  low  tone 
that  struck  familiarly  on  his  ear;  the  vision 
of  the  flower  and  the  moonbeam  vanished 
away ;  it  was  Lina  who  remained.  She 
came  forward  quickly  without  waiting  for 
him  to  speak. 

“  I  have  seen  your  mother.  I  have 
told  her,"  said  Lina,  “  something  that  I 
wanted  you  to  know — that  I  myself  found 
the  lease.  You  will  remember,  won’t 
you  ?’’  she  repeated  wistfully.  “  Shall  I 
tell  you  the  truth  ?  Papa  did  not  know 
of  it;  that  is  the  truth.  Now  he  knows 
what  the  paper  was  that  he  gave  you  ;  but 
I  shall  trust  to  you,”  she  said,  “  whatever 
the  future  may  bring." 

“  Indeed  you  may,”  said  Lefevre,  very 
much  moved ;  “  and  if  you  only  trust  me, 
I  don’t  care  who  else — ”  He  stopped 
short  with  a  look  that  lighted  up  even  this 
dim  radiance  of  garden  and  sweet  mys¬ 
tery.  Lina’s  eyes  tilled  with  wide  happy 
tears  that  seemed  to  come  from  some  long, 
long  distance,  as  did  the  voice  that  was 
speaking  to  her.  Her  whole  unreason¬ 
able  tender  heart  seemed  to  go  out  in 
gratitude  towards  the  friend  who  had 
found  her  in  her  trouble,  who  had  under¬ 
stood  her  unspoken  prayer.  “You  will 
never  tell  any  one  ?”  she  repeated  wist¬ 
fully. 

“  I  saw  the  lawyer  to-day,”  he  answered 
gravely.  “  I  have  told  him  your  father 
has  returned  the  papers  which  had  been 
so  long  mislaid.  You  and  I  must  never 
speak  of  this  again  to  each  other,  nor  to 
any  one  else.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  un¬ 
happy;  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of and  then  he  was  also  silent,  as 
they  waited  face  to  face.  More  stars 
came  out,  and  wide  breaths  came  from 
beyond  the  fields,  and  evening  whispers 
and  mysterious  hushes,  and  in  the  dreamy 
light  their  eyes  met  once  and  then  fell 
again.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  gone  back  into 
the  cottage,  where  the  lamp  was  now 
alight  and  shining  through  a  green  curtain 
of  garlanded  clematis ;  and  here,  outside, 
every  thing  was  turning  to  a  silvery  radi¬ 
ance  — the  very  words  and  silence,  the 
sleeping  plants,  the  vapors  and  light 


February, 

clouds;  even  sorrow  seemed  beautiful  to 
Lina  at  that  moment,  as  she  said  in  a  low, 
sudden  voice,  “  Tell  me  how  it  is  that  I 
came.  I  do  not  know.  I  don’t  know,” 
she  continued,  “  how  it  is.  I  wanted  you 
to  know  it  all.  It  is  very  wrong  to  come 
to  you — but  oh  I  but  you  have  made  me 
speak  to  you  by  your  kindness.  .  .  . 

My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa !”  sighed 
the  girl  with  a  great  irrepressible  sigh. 

“  You  came  in  your  kindness,”  said 
Hans  gravely  :  “  but  I  can  only  say,  don’t 
let  us  speak  of  all  this  again,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  shall  never  let  any  one  else 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject.”  As  his 
dark  eyes  lighted  upon  Lina  they  seemed 
(in  her  moved  fancy)  to  put  a  meaning 
into  all  the  past  dead  and  sorrowful  and 
bitter  things  among  which  she  had  grown 
up  so  sadly — to  make  a  link  between  her¬ 
self  and  the  w'hole  human  race.  “  Don’t 
you  know  that  I  love  you  ?”  said  Hans 
by  his  silence  as  he  looked  at  her.  Lina’s 
own  face  was  moved  and  sweet  in  the 
moonlight.  .  .  .  The  church  clock 

struck  at  last,  ringing  through  the  sha¬ 
dows.  “  I  must  go,”  said  Lina,  remem¬ 
bering  herself;  and  then,  still  without  a 
word,  Hans  turned  round  and  walked  by 
her  side,  crossing  the  road  and  coming 
into  the  great  stubble-field  where  they 
could  see  the  country  in  moonlit  miles, 
and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  assembling. 
Not  far  from  the  Rectory  gate  some  one 
met  them  with  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

It  was  Lady  Stella,  somewhat'disturbed, 
with  a  lace  shawl  over  her  head. 

“  Lina !  I  have  been  looking  for  you. 
You  missed  me.”  “  I  had  meant  to  come 
with  Miss  Gorges,”  said  Lady  Stella,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Hans,  with,  for  the  first  time,  some 
slight  indescribable  touch  of  patrician  pre¬ 
cision  and  distance  in  her  voice.  “  I  also 
wished  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have  your 
land  after  all.  My  husband  has  gone  up 
to  the  hall,  and  will  speak  to  his  father  and 
say  every  thing,  you  may  be  sure,  that  you 
would  wish  said  in  your  interest.  I’ray 
don’t  let  us  take  you  any  farther  out  of 
your  way.  Come,  Lina.” 

They  were  gone,  without  a  good-night. 
Lina,  frightened  and  overwhelmed  by  her 
sister’s  tone,  had  turned  without  a  word 
or  a  look  and  followed  her  along  the  field- 
path.  Hans  saw  them  flitting  like  ghosts 
into  the  shadow  of  the  great  walnut-tree. 
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Lady  Stella  did  not  know — how  could 
she  ? — all  that  had  happened  that  day, 
what  day  it  was !  This  visit  had  seemed 
to  her  a  strange  and  uncalled-for  proceed¬ 
ing  of  Lina’s.  She  had  rigid  ideas  of 
etiquette,  for  all  her  sweet  charity  of  heart. 
She  did  not  say  much,  but  her  displeasure 
was  apparent.  “  Good-night,  dearest,” 
she  said,  a  little  reproachfully,  as  Lina  was 
starting.  “  I  think  you  must  wait  for  me 
anotlier  time.  You  know  I  am  your  cha¬ 
perone,  and  it  is  not  usual  for  young  la¬ 
dies  to  go  about  alone.  I  shall  come  up 
and  see  you  early  to-morrow.” 

“  Good-night,”  said  Lina  passively,  as 
she  sank  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  with  a  crunching  jolt  the  great  landau 
drove  off  with  the  pale  girl  safely  shut  in. 
As  she  passed  the  low  farm-house  she  saw 
the  light  still  in  the  lattice  window.  How 
ungrateful  she  had  been !  She  had  left 
him  without  a  word  or  a  farewell  sign. 
Would  he  ever  know  her  heart’s  gratitude  ? 
“  Never,  never,”  said  Lina  to  herself,  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears  in  tlie  choking  padded  dark¬ 
ness. 

Never !  so  people  say  to  themselves,  for¬ 
getting  how  short  their  nevers  are.  Never ! 
we  say ;  an  image  of  all  eternity  makes  us 
reel,  as  it  dazzles  before  us ;  but  never  is 
not  eternity,  only  a  poor  little  life  wearing 
away  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour.  Seventy 
or  eighty  years  and  our  never  is  over  for 
us. 

Hans  had  certainly  been  hurt  by  Lady 
Stella’s  coldness  and  distance,  and  by 
Lina’s  silent  acceptation  of  her  blame ;  he 
had  never  presumed — it  was  she  who  had 
sought  him  out;  he  had  deserved  better 
treatment.  They  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
these  fine  ladies. 

Some  people  are  bom  free,  some  are  born 
slaves  by  nature — Lina  was  a  slave  by  na¬ 
ture.  A  superior  slave,  but  for  all  that, 
she  was  not  free.  Hans  was  a  freeman 
bom — no  willing  dependent  upon  a  fine 
lady’s  caprices.  When  Lady  Stella  spoke 
in  that  galling  tpne  of  unconscious  supe¬ 
riority,  Lina  should  have  shown,  as  she 
might  have  done,  that  she  was  something 
more  than  a  casual  patroness  showing 
some  passing  interest  in  a  poor  young  ile- 
pendent.  Hans  w'as  all  the  more  angry 
because  he  seemed  to  feel  this  failure  as  a 
flaw  in  a  sweet  and  noble  character. 
Sweet  indeed,  and  unlike  any  thing  and 
any  one  in  his  limited  experience.  Lady 
Stella  had  been  kindness  itself,  but  with 


Lina  there  had  been  this  understanding 
sympathy — he  scarce  knew  what  name  to 
give  the  feeling — and  for  her  to  turn  away 
in  that  grand-lady  manner  had  pained 
him  and  wounded  him  beyond  expression. 

His  mother  blessed  him  as  she  said 
“  Good-night.”  “  There  is  no  one  like  my 
Hans,”  she  said  proudly  ;  and  looking  at 
him  with  wistful  eyes,  “  Hans,  I  am  not 
the  only  person  who  thinks  so,  my  dear.” 

Hans  turned  away  abruptly.  He  went 
up  to  his  room,  and  for  hours  the  widow 
heard  him  pacing  over-head  until  she  fell 
asleep.  “  Hush !”  said  the  night.  Hans 
leant  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  stretched 
out  from  the  open  lattice ;  under  the  faint 
light  of  the  stars  that  seemed  raining  from 
heaven,  lay  the  woods,  the  dusky  roofs, 
and  all  dim  outlines,  confused,  indistinct, 
asleep.  As  he  pressed  his  hands  against 
his  head,  he  tried  with  an  effort  to  calm 
the  rush  of  the  torrent  of  life,  that  seemed 
only  the  more  vivid  for  the  silent  mystery 
all  round. 

Lady  Stella  said  nothing  of  Lina’s  visit 
to  the  farm,  and  Lina  herself  offered  no 
explanation.  Lady  Stella  was  a  discreet 
woman.  She  had  that  gift  of  considerate 
silence  which  belongs  to  people  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  world,  who  have  almost  inherited  the 
tradition.  Discretion  is  not  reserve  :  Lina 
was  reserved,  but  not  discreet.  She  could 
only  open  her  heart  in  sudden  impulses  and 
pour  it  forth  in  a  passionate  cadence.  She 
could  not  sing  Lady  Stella’s  sweet  and 
gentle  song.  But  then  all  Lady  Stella’s 
life  was  gentle  :  she  had  no  lonely  hours, 
no  dark  suspicions  to  poison  her  trust,  no 
bitter  reserves  with  those  she  loved. 


XIV. 

Poor  Lina  1  After  that  moonlight, 
sunshine  came  to  make  all  things  cruelly 
distinct ;  to  scare  away  the  sweetest  dreams ; 
to  light  up  dull  facts,  monotonous  habits, 
disappointment,  people  at  play,  people  at 
work,  common  sense  on  the  face  of  things 
— the  Gorges’  crest  on  the  panel  of  the 
great  carriage  as  it  rolled  up  the  lane. 
How  sensible  it  seemed,  with  all  that  it 
entailed — that  hideous  dragon’s  head  to. 
which  Lina  was  expected  to  sacrifice  her 
poor  little  life  without  a  moment’s  doubt 
or  hesitation !  Lina  could  ill  stand  the  • 
doubts  of  those  she  loved.  She  was  con¬ 
stant,  but  not  faithful  by  nature ;  she  could 
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ill  hold  her  own  against  the  tacit  will  of 
those  she  loved ;  she  made  no  effort  to 
see  Hans  again,  but  her  confidence  seemed 
to  droop  with  her  spirits ;  and  though  she 
scarcely  owned  it  to  herself,  she  longed  to 
hear  of  him  again.  Once,  with  a  secret 
trepidation,  she  had  announced  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  walking  down  to  the  farm  ;  why 
should  she  not  go  ?  she  asked  herself. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Lady  Gorges,  taking 
her  aside,  “  you  must  not  think  of  it ;  your 
papa  would  be  so  displeased.” 

This  must  be  at  Stella’s  suggestion, 
thought  the  girl.  For  a  time  she  was 
very  angry  with  Stella;  but  how  was  it 
possible  to  keep  up  a  coldness  with  any 
one  so  sweet  ? — only  the  girl’s  confidence 
seemed  to  droop  away  little  by  litle. 

And  indeed  Sir  George  could  not  hear 
Hans’  name  mentionerl  without  fierce  vol¬ 
leys  of  abuse.  Day  by  day  his  temper 
b^ame  fiercer,  his  humors  more  unbear¬ 
able.  Lina  said  nothing;  her  one  lan¬ 
guage  was  to  grow  more  silent ;  she  seemed 
to  fade  and  fade  in  her  comer.  If  only 
she  could  have  heard  them  mention  Hans’ 
name  sometimes,  she  would  have  minded 
it  less ;  but  neither  Harold  nor  Stella  ever 
spoke  of  him  now' ;  and  one  day  when 
Lina  w'as  driving  with  her  brother  Harold, 
and  met  him  in  the  lane  and  would  have 
stopped,  Harold  urged  on  the  pony,  tak¬ 
ing  the  reins  from  her  hands. 

“  Harold,  why  wouldn’t  you  stop  ?”  said 
Lina,  almost  in  a  passion. 

“  I  am  in  a  hurry,  dear,”  said  Harold 
weakly,  confused.  “  I  have  a  christening 
at  three  o’clock — and  there  are  reasons ;” 
but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
question  her  brother.  Lina  used  to  ask 
herself  what  she  had  done — what  her  crime 
had  been  ? 

The  truth  was,  there  had  been  odd 
rumors  in  the  village.  Lady  Stella  might 
be  discreet,  but  Mrs.  Lefevre  could  not 
help  speaking  to  Mrs.  Plaskett  of  I.ina’s 
visit ;  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  repeated  the  story 
with  many  fanciful  additions,  and  some 
version  of  it  had  come  to  the  Rector.  He 
and  his  wife  were  in  terror  lest  it  should 
reach  the  Hall.  Lina  must  not  hear  of  it, 
they  decided,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
farm  must  cease.  And  to  spare  one  pang, 
as  people  do,  they  inflicted  another  still 
worse.  People  talked,  as  people  talk, 
without  much  meaning ;  for  a  long  time  they 
discussed  the  lease  so  strangely  restored. 


Februar}’, 

Hans,  installed  on  his  father’s  domain,  be¬ 
came  a  man  of  note  in  the  parish.  1  larold 
called  to  see  him  one  day,  and  to  offer 
compensation  for  the  land  upon  which  his 
own  house  was  standing.  I'his  land-rent 
came  out  of  the  young  man’s  private  re¬ 
sources,  and  was  somewhat  of  a  tax,  but 
he  did  not  grudge  it.  Mr.  Gorges  found 
the  young  farmer ;  he  was  full  of  a  scheme 
for  a  joint-stock  farming  company ;  his 
own  laborers  were  to  have  shares  in  it, 
and  he  had  engaged  a  manager  for  a  time, 
while  he  himself  went  off  to  Agricultural 
College  to  study  the  business  more  tho¬ 
roughly. 

“  You  will  be  giving  up  your  paper,”  said 
Harold  Gorges,  not  without  some  secret 
relief. 

“  I  am  only  going  for  a  few  months,” 
said  Hans.  “  I  hope  to  keep  my  hand  in 
at  the  office,  and  to  be  home  again  before 
the  elections.” 

Harold  looked  rather  uncomfortable. 
His  brother  Jasper  was  coming  forward; 
he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  his  recep¬ 
tion  might  be ;  and  a  vision  of  future 
Excelsiors  came  before  him. 

All  this  silent  suppression  was  a  mistake 
as  far  as  Lina  was  concerned;  she  was 
unhappy,  and  brooding,  while  Hans  was 
working  and  interested,  and  angry  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  anger  is  far  less  wearisome  than 
passive  regret.  The  farm  had  thrown  out 
fresh  gables;  the  garden  was  trimnieil  and 
blooming.  His  carts  were  rolling  along 
the  lane;  Mrs,  Lefevre,  in  a  nice  black 
dress,  would  sit  sewing  the  garden.  One 
day  Hans  was  standing  l)eside  her,  and  he 
took  off  his  hat  as  his  mother  kissed  her 
hand  audaciously  to  Lina,  and  the  girl 
bent  her  head  in  answ'er.  Jasper  Gorges, 
who  had  come  home,  and  who  was  riding 
alongside  of  the  carriage,  was  furious. 

“  How  can  you  encourage  such  imperti¬ 
nence  ?”  he  said,  cantering  up.  “  That 
low  ploughman  !” 

Lina  colored  up :  Why  do  you  speak 

of  Mr,  Lefevre  in  that  way,  Jasper;  what 
wrong  has  he  done  you  ?” 

“  Remember  that  I  have  heard  more 
than  you  seem  to  imagine,”  said  Jasi>er 
savagely.  “  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  every 
thing.  I  believe  him  to  have  organised 
this  attack  upon  my  father.  Do  you  know 
that  they  have  already  contrived  to  get 
Mr.  Kewsy  to  come  down  from  London  to 
defend  that  fellow  Bridges  ?  If  it  wasn’t 
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for  the  election  I  would  give  them  my 
mind,”  said  Jasper,  in  his  father’s  own 
tones,  cutting  at  his  poor  little  mare. 

Jasper  was  quite  right  in  one  of  his  sur¬ 
mises.  It  was  Hans  who  had  spiritetl  up 
the  Reds  and  Greens  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Kewsy,  and  to  organise  the  Bridges  De¬ 
fence  Committee.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
had  that  peculiar  art  of  leadership  which 
is  so  hard  to  define ;  that  gift  of  personal 
influence  and  persuasion.  His  sleepy  eyes 
seemed  to  ojien  wide,  his  courage  to  rise ; 
a  something  that  would  have  been  called 
heroic  in  past  times,  seemed  to  carry  other 
minds  with  his  own.  Mr.  Kewsy  himself 
was  very  much  interested  by  the  modest 
and  handsome  young  fellow,  and  when  that 
learned  counsel  appeared  in  court,  strong 
in  heart  and  clear  in  his  merciless  logic, 
Sir  George’s  summons  was  dismissed,  and 
Bridges  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

'I'hat  winter  was  very  severe :  the  cold 
nipped  jieople’s  hearts ;  aches  and  pains 
seemed  borne  down  by  the  heavy  iron 
clouds ;  trees  shivered  and  shook  their 
frozen  wings  in  the  blast.  Birds  were 
found  lying  dead  under  the  hedges,  and 
the  price  of  provisions  and  of  coals  rose 
higlier  than  had  been  known  for  years. 
In  the  spring,  warmth,  and  light,  and  ease 
returned,  but  the  prices  were  still  excessive. 
Some  landlords — the  Duke  among  them — 
had  raised  their  wages.  Jasjier  Gorges, 
who  was  a  shrewd  man,  told  his  father 
that  he  had  been  looking  into  the  matter, 
and  that  before  long  it*  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  do  so  too.  “  We  must  re¬ 
member  the  election,”  said  Jasper. 

“  What  do  they  want  with  more  wages  ?” 

growled  Sir  George.  “It  is  that  - 

Excelsior  putting  us  to  all  this  expense. 

'I'hat  -  paper  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 

all.” 

The  Excelsior  still  held  its  place,  and 
now  and  then  published  articles  that  were 
really  remarkable  in  their  way — clearly 
conceived,  simply  expressed  ;  others  were 
sheer  clap-trap,  and  Hans  blushed  as  he 
read  them.  But  he  worked  away  with  all 
his  might  at  his  own  work,  and  from  time 
to  time  sent  articles  from  the  College,  and 
once  or  twice  he  came  home  to  see  his 
mother.  Hans  believed  in  his  cause  and 
his  organ,  though  now  and  then  chance 
exj)ressions  that  Butcher  let  drop  struck 
him  oddly.  But  he  was  too  single-hearted 
to  suspect  others  of  motives  different  from 
his  own. 


When  Hans  came  back  from  the  self- 
imposed  course  that  he  had  undertaken, 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  home  farm,  but  he  thought 
there  was  a  change  in  Tom  Barker  and 
Butcher.  'I'hey  welcomed  him  gladly, 
and  made  him  as  much  at  home  as  ever ; 
but  they  seemed  to  have  been  preoccupied 
with  personalities,  private  discussions,  and 
vague  schemes  for  putting  this  man  and 
that  man  into  this  place  and  that  place, 
in  all  of  which  the  Excelsior  took  part ; 
but  with  which  Hans  himself  could  not 
sympathise  with  much  cordiality. 

One  day  Hans  had  a  somewhat  unplea¬ 
sant  discussion  with  Butcher  in  the  office, 
where  he  had  gone  to  write  a  leader.  He 
had  come  in  in  the  middTe  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Butcher  and  Barker,  who 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  superintending  the 
men. 

“  We  can’t  afford  to  have  him  popular 
— never  do  for  us.  They  say  Jasper 
Gorges  has  not  such  a  bad  chance,  after 
all.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  knows 
wliich  way  his  bread  is  buttered.” 

“  What  is  it  all  about  ?”  asked  Hans. 

“  Oh  I”  said  Butcher,  “  the  old  Ogre 
wants  to  raise  his  wages.  He  might  get 
popular,  you  know — never  do  for  us.” 

“  Look  here,  'Tom,”  said  Butcher,  with 
a  grin.  “  I  know  how  to  stop  it  at  once. 
We’ll  recommend  him  to  do  it,  in  a  rat¬ 
tling  leader.” 

“  But  why  shouldn’t  he  raise  his  wages  ?” 
said  Hans.  “  And  why  stop  it  ?  What 
is  it  to  us  whether  Jasper  Gorges  or  Lord 
Henry  gets  in  for  the  county  ?  I  don’t 
suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  to 
any  one  of  us  in  the  long  run." 

“  Look  here,”  said  Butcher,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  paragraph  in  the  ExcelsUtr. 

“  We  understand  that  Lord  Henry  Cropi- 
land,the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Farm¬ 
ington,  is  about  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Hillford  and  Hayhurst  on  the 
occasion  of  the  forthcoming  election.  His 
lordship,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  very 
lately  come  to  reside  among  us,  having 
retired  from  the  navy,  where  he  has  seen 
much  service.  He  is  a  staunch  Liberal. 
Mr.  Gorges,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George 
Gorges,  of  Stoneymoor  Court,  has,  it  is 
rumored,  also  announcer!  his  intention 
of  coming  forward  as  the  Conservative 
candidate.  Mr.  Gorges  has  already  tried, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  gain  a  seat 
in  Barliament#  We  are  also  authorised  to 
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state  that  the  working  men  of  Hillford 
have  unanimously  determined  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  put  forward  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  their  own  order.” 

“  Will  Bridges  come  forward  ?”  said 
Hans,  eagerly. 

“  We  are  going  to  try  for  him,”  said 
Butcher,  with  a  look  at  Tom  Parker. 

“  And  if  you  can’t  get  Bridges  ?”  said 
Hans. 

“  Well,  there  is  you  and  me  and  Tom 
here,”  said  Butcher,  slowly.  Hans  color¬ 
ed  up,  and  they  were  all  three  silent  for  a 
minute. 

Before  he  left,  Hans  resumed  the  wages 
discussion. 

Butcher  did  not  like  being  opposed, 
and  answered  «harply,  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  move  for  higher  wages :  it 
would  do  positive  harm  instead  of  good. 
Wait  till  the  harvest  time — that  was  the 
time  to  strike. 

“  I  don’t  at  all  agree  with  you,”  said 
Hans,  hotly  ;  “  it’s  a  shabby  trick  and  if 
Tom  Parker  had  not  interfered,  there  would 
have  been  a  quarrel. 

As  Hans  left  the  office,  he  almost  ran  up 
against  Sir  George,  who  was  walking  in, 
and  who  scowled  at  him  as  usual.  Sir 
George  was  followed  by  Jasper,  who  l)ow- 
ed  politely  as  he  passed  ;  but  Hans  thought 
be  preferred  the  father’s  open  scowl. 


XV. 

And  meanwhile  Mrs.  Lefevre  basked  in 
her  son’s  presence  again.  To  hear  him 
come  and  go  was  perfect  felicity  after  his 
long  absence.  For  years  past  she  had  not 
been  so  free  from  care.  Hans  was  not 
idle  all  that  week :  he  went  into  his  own 
affairs  and  into  his  neighbors’;  he  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage ;  he  cross-ques¬ 
tioned  a  whole  parish  of  agricultural  la¬ 
borers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  rise  in  wages 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  His  own  la¬ 
borers  were  few  in  number,  but  their  inte¬ 
rest  was  safe ;  “  and  if  Butcher  threatens 
or  frightens  or  talks  Sir  George  out  of  his 
good  intentions.  I’ll  never  write  another 
line  for  the  Excelsior^'  said  Hans  to  his 
mother.  “  This  is  the  time  to  ask  for  an 
advance.  I  hate  that  plan  of  waiting  till 
the  crops  are  ready  to  be  gathered.  I'hey 
tell  me  there  were  acres  of  wheat  spoilt 
last  summer  by  the  strike  of  the  reapers. 
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I  can’t  understand  such  a  man  as  Bridges 
countenancing  such  a  beggarly  scheme.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  now,  dear  ?” 
said  his  mother,  as  Hans  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

“  I  will  tell  you  later,”  said  Hans,  as  he 
kissed  his  mother  before  went  away. 

Tlien  he  came  back.  “I  am  going  to 
the  Hall,”  he  said ;  “  I  had  better  beard 
the  old  fellow  in  his  den.” 

Mrs.  Lefevre  looked  hard  at  him.  “  I 
am  glad  you  are  going,  dear,”  she  said. 
Something  seemed  to  have  opened  her 
heart.  She  no  longer  worried  and  com¬ 
plained  of  his  ways  as  she  used  to  do. 
She  could  not  love  him  more  than  she  had 
ever  loved  him  ;  but  she  spoke  her  love  in 
other  words.  Things  come  right  as  they 
go  wrong,  one  can  scarce  tell  how. 


-  XVI. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  going  out  into  the  garden 
some  two  hours  later  to  look  at  her  bee¬ 
hives,  found  to  her  surprise  that  Hans  was 
come  back.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bench 
by  the  great  walnut-tree.  His  hands  were 
in  his  pockets,  his  long  legs  were  stretch¬ 
ed  out  upon  the  grass,  and  he  was  looking 
straight  before  him,  staring  at  a  great  city 
of  growing  hollyhocks,  of  which  the  spires 
and  minarets  were  a  flame  in  the  slanting 
light.  Hans  did  not  move  until  his  mother 
came  up  to  him,  but  as  she  laid  her  hand 
caressingly  upon  his  shoulder,  he  looked 
up  in  her  face  with  a  very  sweet  expre.ssion. 

“  Well,  dear,”  she  said,  “  have  you  seen 
Sir  George  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  him,”  Hans  answered ; 
“  and  I  have  seen  her''  he  said,  in  some 
agitation.  “  Mother,  how  ill  she  looks ! 

Do  you  think  she  will - she  will  die  ? 

I  met  her  in  the  hall  as  I  was  coming 

away.  She  called  me  back — she - 

Oh,  mother !”  said  Hans,  suddenly  throw¬ 
ing  his  arms  round  his  mother’s  waist,  and 
hiding  his  face  for  a  moment  against  her, 
“  I  can’t  believe  it,  I  can’t  believe  it.” 

Emelyn’s  own  heart  was  beating  as 
tumultuously  as  her  son’s  almost.  She  un¬ 
derstood  ail  that  he  would  have  said,  as 
she  had  guessed  at  poor  Lina’s  unconscious 
secret  long  before.  “  Hans,  darling,  what 
did  she  say  ?’’  she  cried  excitedly.  “  I 
knew  it  all  along ;  I  knew  that  she  loved 
you  that  day  when  she  came  here.  Oh, 
my  dear,  my  dear,  how  could  she  help 
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loving  you  ?”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  melting 
utterly. 

“  Hush,  dear,”  said  Hans. 

“  Did  you  see  Sir  George?”  Mrs.  Le¬ 
fevre  asked.  She  was  trembling,  and  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

“  Yes;  they  showed  me  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  by  mistake  for  the  pantry,  I 
suppose,”  said  Hans.  “  They  were  all 
drinking  tea ;  Mr.  Crockett  was  there  with 
a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and  Sir  George.  She 
looked  up,  poor  darling,  with  her  sweet 
face,  but  I.ady  Gorges  rushed  in  between 
us,  and  then  Sir  George  took  me  away. 
I  don’t  know  where — behind  a  door-way, 
I  think.” 

“  And  how  did  he  behave  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre. 

“He  was  wonderfully  civil ;  and  to  my 
amazement  he  proposed  at  once  to  sign 
the  landlords’  agreement  to  a  rise  of  wages ; 
he  said  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  that  he  had 
been  wanting  to  speak  to  me  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 

about  the  elections,  and  then - ”  Hans 

stoppetl. 

“  .And  then  what  ?”  said  his  mother. 

“  And  then  he  suddenly  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  agricultural 
interest  was  likely  to  be  so  fairly  represent¬ 
ed,”  Hans  continued,  blushing ;  “  and  that 
although  Mr.  Bridges  could  not  stand,  he 
strongly  recommended  me  to  agree  to 
Butcher’s  suggestion,  and  to  come  forward 
as  popular  candidate.” 

“  You.'"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  utter 
amazement  and  consternation.  “  You, 
Hans  ?” 

Hans  looked  a  little  conscious.  “  I 
thought  he  was  half  tipsy  at  the  time,” 
said  the  young  man,  dryly ;  “  but  look 
here,  mother :  I  met  Tom  Parker,  who 
was  bringing  this  up.” 

“  This'”  was  a  telegram  frcum  Butcher : 
“  Bridges  refuses  to  come  forward.  H.  L. 
has  the  qualification.  Tell  him  to  trust  to 
us.  Excelsior  shall  bring  him  in.” 

“  Parker  showed  me  this,  and  said  they 
would  share  the  expenses,”  said  Hans, 
looking  his  mother  hard  in  the  face,  with 
an  odd  expression. 

“  My  dearest  Hans,’*  cried  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
“  what  does  this  mean  ?  I  can  hardly  take 
it  all  in !  Should  you  know  how  to  do  it  ? 
Could  you  afford  it  ?  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear 
boy,  be  careful.” 

“  Pm  careful  enough,"  said  Hans  quietly, 
“You  needn’t  excite  yourself,  mother — it 


is  only  an  electioneering  trick ;”  and  he 
crumpled  the  paper  up,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  again,  and  sighed.  “  People  don’t 
have  roast  quails  dropping  into  their 
mouths  now-a-days.” 

“  Why  should  you  call  it  a  trick  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  disappointed  by  his  calm¬ 
ness.  “  What  greater  honor  could  be 
done  you  at  your  age  ?  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  Oh,  if  your  father  were  but 
here  to  see  this  day  !”  and  Emelyn  flushed 
up,  and  was  becoming  somewhat  hysterical, 
ly  oratorical. 

But  Hans  stopped  her.  He  put  his 
hand  on  hers  :  “  Listen,  mother,”  he  said  ; 
“  it’s  all  a  bubble.  She  warned  me — I 
told  you  she  came  running  after  me,”  he 
said.  “  I  heard  her  dear  voice  calling  me 
as  I  came  away.  I  was  to  take  care — she 
did  not  understand,  but  she  knew  that  Mr. 
Butcher  had  planned  something  against 
me.  It  was  something  to  bring  Jasper  in. 
Jasi>er  was  to  give  the  money,  she  said, 
and  I  was  to  spoil  Lord  Henry’s  election. 
She  said  she  had  heard  them  talking  on 
the  terrace.  Then  she  took  my  hand — 
and  oh,  mother,  she  burst  out  crying,  and 
said  she  could  bear  this  cold  estrangement 
no  longer — that  she  did  not  forget — she 
could  not  bear  it.” 

“  And  then  ?”  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

“And  then  Jasper  himself  came  into 
the  hall  with  Lady  Stella,”  said  Hans,  with 
a  bitter  sort  of  laugh,  “  and  he  would  have 
liked  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house :  but  I 
can  stand  my  ground,  you  know — it  was 
a  painful  scene  enough.  At  all  events  the 
wages  are  safe,”  he  said,  with  another 
great  sigh,  “  and  Sir  George  has  signed 
the  landlords’  agreement.” 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  not  thinking  of  wages ; 
she  was  looking  at  her  son  with  vague, 
dreamy  eyes.  “  Hans,  you  ought  to  go 
back,”  she  said,  suddenly.  “  You  won’t 
leave  her  all  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
their  anger  ?  Hans,  dear,  do  you  love 
her?  She  might  be  a  happy  wom.an  if 
you  do.  Listen,  dearest :  she  might  come 
here,  where  I  have  been  so  happy  and  so 
unhappy,”  said  Emelyn,  with  her  two 
hands  on  her  tall  boy’s  shoulders,  and 
looking  tenderly  and  wistfully  into  his 
face. 

He  was  quite  pale.  He  looked  at  her 
very  steadily,  with  dilating  eyes. 

“  Do  you  mean  it  ?”  he  saitl.  “  I  too, 
mother,  have  been  thinking  something  of 
the  sort.  She  will  die  if  she  stops  up  there. 
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Her  hands  are  quite  thin  and  transparent. 
Do  I  love  her? — with  all  ray  heart  and 
soul  I  love  her." 

XVII. 

They  had  dined  early  at  Stoneyraoor 
that  evening.  Lady  Stella  had  gone  home 
verj'  sad  at  heart.  Jasper,  who  suspected 
Lina,  had  behaved  very  cruelly ;  sneered 
at  her,  and  taunted  her  mercilessly.  Lina 
had  borne  it  all  impassively,  and  scarcely 
seemed  to  hear;  Lady  Gorges  had  sat  in 
her  best  feathered  dinner-cap,  with  tears 
slowly  flowing  down  her  cheeks ;  Sir 
George  had  sworn,  and  growled,  and 

d - d,  but  even  he  had  thought  that 

Jasper  went  too  far  in  his  anger  against 
his  sister,  and  once  he  took  her  part : 
“  Jasper,  what  are  you  worrying  on  about  ? 
Eat  your  dinner,  can’t  you  ?  'I'hese  mar¬ 
row-bones  are  excellent.”  This  was  too 
much  for  the  poor  girl :  she  had  borne  the 
unkindness  in  stolid  silence — at  her  father’s 
first  word  of  kindness  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  After  dinner  he 
had  called  her  back  to  play  to  him  as 
usual. 

Lina  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  the 
terrace.  The  dining-room  window  was 
open,  and  Sir  George  was  snoring  in  his 
easy-chair.  Lady  Gorges  had  retired  to 
her  room,  and  Jasper  had  been  summoned 
to  Hiilford  to  talk  matters  over  with  his 
agent.  He  had  not  heard  what  Lina  said 
to  Hans,  but  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  she 
had  given  him  some  warning,  and  hence 
his  rage  against  her.  Lina  cared  not  for 
his  anger  at  that  moment :  there  she  sat 
in  a  bronze  shadow,  leaning  her  head 
against  one  of  the  stone  pilasters.  As  the 
gold  streamed  westward  some  solemn 
vapors  were  massed  in  purple  and  splendor 
beyond  the  trees  and  flower-beds.  Every 
leaf,  every  flower  was  bathed  in  light,  and 
from  her  shadowy  comer  Lina  watched  it 
all ;  but  this  hour  was  not  for  her.  She 
was  thinking  over  what  had  happened, 
shivering  with  shame  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  boldness,  and  crying  out  in  her 
heart  at  the  injustice  of  her  fate.  To 
Jasper,  Lina  said  nothing,  but  she  had 
turned  furiously  upon  Lady  Stella  that  day 
before  she  left.  “  It  is  easy  for  you,”  she 
had  said  to  Stella  :  “  you  may  speak  and 
be  yourself,  and  love  Harold  and  not  be 
ashamed.  But  I !  what  have  I  done,  what 
have  I  said  that  you  and  Jasper  are  so 
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cruel  to  me  ?  Mamma  looks  jdeased  enough 
if  I  speak  civilly  to  Mr.  Crockett ;  she 
would  be  enchanted  if  I  took  the  smallest 
interest  in  his  affairs,  or  cared  one  sixpence 
for  his  opinion  ;  and  here  is  a  man  who  is 
cleverer  and  braver,  and  a  thousand  times 
better  than  he,  ancl  whom  I  respect  with 
all  my  heart,  and  whom  we  have  wronged 
most  cruelly.  If  I  even  speak  to  him,  you 
are  all  up  in  arms ;  and  if  I  feel  grateful 
for  his  kindness  and  help — and  you  don’t 
know  what  that  has  been — you  cry  out 
and  say  it  is  shame  and  a  degradation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  we  who  are  de¬ 
graded,”  said  Lina,  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  “  when  we  are  grasping  and  ungrate¬ 
ful,  when  we  set  vanity  and  worldliness 
and  good  investments  above  every  thing 
else  in  life.” 

Stella  hardly  knew  Lina  as  she  stood 
quivering  and  pa.ssionate  before  her ;  the 
girl  looked  transformed,  beautiful,  vehe¬ 
ment,  and  Lady  Stella  looked  at  her  hard 
with  her  clear  thoughtful  eyes.  A  vision 
rose  before  her  of  Mr.  Crockett,  amiable, 
weak-eyed,  feebly  admiring,  and  of  young 
Hans  I.efevre  as  he  had  looked  when  he 
walked  in  among  them  that  day,  simjde 
and  erect,  with  his  honest  eagle  face  and 
the  grand  seigneur  manner  of  peojde  who 
have  not  lived  in  the  world,  but  who  in¬ 
stinctively  hold  their  own  among  other 
men  and  women,  and  then  Lady  Stella 
took  Lina’s  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  could 
not*  say  any  thing  to  her,  for  in  her  own 
kind  heart  of  hearts  she  felt  that  the  girl 
had  a  right  to  cry  out  against  that  strange 
superstition  which  condemned  her.  Stella 
being  gone,  Lina’s  burst  of  indignation 
over,  the  reaction  having  set  in,  she  sat  as 
I  have  said — shivering  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  bold  speech.  Had  she  saved 
Hans  from  any  dangerous  step  ?  that  at 
least  she  need  not  regret ;  for  did  she  not 
owe  thus  much  to  him  and  to  her  friend¬ 
ship  ?  and  in  all  her  perplexed  regret  it 
was  pe^ce  to  have  seen  him  again— to 
have  spoken  her  mind,  not  to  a  stranger, 
but  to  a  friend.  It  was  a  sort  of  farewell, 
thought  Lina,  to  the  might-have-been  that 
would  never  be  hers.  Good-by,  said  her 
heart ;  you  have  sown  no  grain,  you  can 
reap  no  harvest  in  life.  There  is  no  hap¬ 
piness  anywhere,  but  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  work  and  a  little  courage  to  do  it ; 
and  then  came  the  old  refrain. 

“  My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa,”  sighed 
Lina,  looking  in  through  the  open  window 
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at  the  sleeping  man,  “  1  have  been  false  to 
you,  and  to  my  friend  and  to  myself,  and 
yet  I  meant  to  be  true and  she  hid  her 
pale  face  in  her  hands.  The  sun-set  had 
spread  by  this  time,  and  Lina’s  golden 
hair  was  burning  in  a  sort  of  sunset  aureole, 
lighting  that  shadowy  corner.  She  heard 
a  step  fall  on  the  stones,  and  looking 
round  with  her  tear-dimmed  face  she  saw 
Hans  standing  erect  in  the  full  blaze  of 
light,  smiling  and  undismayed. 

“  You  here  ?”  she  cried,  faltering.  “  Oh, 
why  have  you  come  ?”  and  she  started  up 
half  frightened,  and  held  out  her  haml, 
saying,  “  Go.  Papa  is  there ;  he  will 
hear  you.” 

Put  Hans  did  not  move,  and  stood 
holding  her  hand.  “  Don’t  you  know  why 
I  have  come  back  ?”  he  said. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  gave  him  strange 
courage.  “  I  have  come  back  because  I 
could  not  keep  away.  And  now  that  I 
am  here  you  must  know  that  I  love  you.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no !”  said  poor  Lina,  pas¬ 
sionately  ;  “  this  is  the  last  time ;  the  last 
time.” 

“  Listen,”  he  said,  with  some  decision  ; 
“  I  must  speak  now.  Can’t  you  love  me 
better  than  all  these  things  which  do  not 
make  you  happy  ?  I  love  you  well  enough 
not  to  be  afraid  that  you  will  ever  regret 
them.” 

What  a  strange  love-making  was  this, 
flashing  into  the  last  sunset  minutes  of  this 
dying  day — love-making  to  the  sinking  of 
the  sun,  in  its  burning  lights,  its  sumptuous 
glooms  and  sombre  dashes !  The  distant 
lights  seemed  to  call  to  her,  his  voice  and 
looks  seemed  to  call,  and  for  one  instant 
Hans’  arm  was  round  her,  and  she  did  not 
move  or  speak — only  her  eyes  spoke. 

Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk  carried  his  pre¬ 
cious  golden  harp  boldly  away,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  piteous  outcries.  There  is  a 
picture  of  him  wielding  his  prize  in  one 
hand,  and  warding  off  the  giant  with  the 
other.  To  night  it  was  no  giant  awaken¬ 
ing — but  an  old  man  still  asleep  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  by  the  window — and,  for  all  his  cru¬ 
elty  and  harshness,  Lina  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  he  loved :  how  could  she  forget  it  ? 
“Yes,  I  do  love  you,”  she  said;  “but  I 
can’t — I  can’t  leave  him  so.  Don’t  ask  it 
—oh,  don’t  ask  it.  Papa !  papa !”  she 
called,  in  a  shrill,  pitiful  voice,  suddenly 
clasping  Hans  in  her  arms. 

Then  Sir  George,  hearing  his  daughter’s 
voice,  woke  up,  and  in  his  stupid,  half- 
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tipsy  sleep,  he  started  from  his  chair,  and 
came  staggering  out  into  the  garden.  And 
as  he  came,  his  foot  caught  in  some  mat  in 
the  window,  and  with  one  more  oath,  he 
fell,  with  a  heavy  thud,  upon  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  senseless.  His  daughter 
shrieked,  and  ran  to  help  him.  Hans 
helped  her  to  rai.se  him  from  the  ground. 

“  I  had  better  go  for  a  doctor,”  he  said,  for 
he  saw  the  case  was  serious. 

The  frightened  servants  coming  in  pre¬ 
sently,  found  Miss  Gorges  alone,  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  and  trying  to  staunch  the 
blood  that  was  flowing  from  the  wound  in 
her  father’s  head. 

XVIII. 

He  rallied  a  little,  but  the  Baronet  was 
never  himself  again.  The  shock  brought  • 
on  paralysis,  which  had  long  been  impend¬ 
ing,  and  he  died  within  a  year.  This  pa¬ 
ralysis  may  (as  doctors  will  tell  us)  per¬ 
haps  have  been  the  secret  of  his  mad  furies 
and  ravings.  During  his  illness  the  story 
of  the  negotiation  with  Butcher  came  out, 
and  cost  Jasper  his  election.  Tom  Parker  . 
disclosed  the  transaction.  The  Duke  and 
his  son.  Lord  Henry,  were  indignant  be¬ 
yond  words.  “  It  was  a  shabby  plot ;  the 
Gorges  tried  to  get  up  a  Radical  diversion, 
and  were  to  pay  half  the  expenses,”  Lord 
Henry  told  every  one.  “  Bridges  suspect¬ 
ed  the  whole  affair,  and  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  so  did  young 
Lefevre,  whom  they  tried  to  bring  forward. 
He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,”  said  Lord  Henry, 
who  could  afford  to  be  generous ;  “  I  hear 
he  has  cut  the  whole  concern  since  then.” 

“  But  they  tell  me  he  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Gorges,”  said  the  Duchess.  “  It  seems  a 
strange  affair  altogether.” 

When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  not  signed  his  will.  Lady 
Gorges  took  her  jointure,  Lina  only  re¬ 
ceived  her  great-aunt’s  inheritance ;  it  was 
little  enough,  but  it  came  in  conveniently 
for  her  housekeeping  when  the  “strange 
affair”  came  off.  There  was  no  strange¬ 
ness  for  Lina  on  the  day  when  Hans 
brought  her  home.  After  her  father’s 
death  she  wrote  to  him,  and  he  came  and 
fetched  her  away.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Lina  felt  satisfied  and  at  peace. 
Not  the  less  that  sweet  Lady  Stella’s  fears 
were  over,  and  she  had  only  brightest  sym¬ 
pathies  to  give.  Lady  Gorges  had  no 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  now  that  Sir 
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(ieorge  was  dead,  she  subsided  utterly, 
and  agreed  witii  every  thing  and  every 
body.  Mrs.  Lefevre  lived  in  one  wing 
of  the  house,  and  spoilt  her  grandchildren. 
Hans  rose  in  the  world :  his  joint  farming 
company  flourished,  and  his  writings  be¬ 
came  widely  known,  and’one  day  his  name 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Hillford  |)oll, 
and  the  Radical  member  was.  returned  at 
last.  Then  Emelyn  felt  that  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way  an  answer  had  come  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  in  her  own  life.  She  had  failed,  but 
she  had  lived,  and  here  was  her  son  who 
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had  done  some  good  works,  and  who 
seenjed  in  some  measure  to  be  the  answer 
to  her  vague  prayers  for  better  things.  She 
had  scarcely  known  what  she  wanted,  but 
whatever  it  was,  her  life  had  unconsciously 
influenced  this  one  man  towards  right-do¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  are  few  women  who  would 
not  feel  with  Emelyn  Lefevre,  that  in  their 
children’s  well-tloing  and  success  there  is  a 
blessing  and  a  happiness  even  beyond  the 
completeness  of  one  single  experience. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


ST.  SYMEON  SALOS. 

BY  The  rev.  s.  baring-gould,  m.a. 


•  In  the  modem  Roman  Martyrology  we 
find  on  July  1  Sl  Symeon  Salos  given  as  a 
confessor,  approved  by  Rome  as  a  model 
for  Christians  to  take  examjfle  by.  M. 
Wratislaw  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  St. 
John  Neponiucen,  and  has  shown  how 
careless  Rome  has  been  in  her  assertions 
about  the  circumstances  and  the  date  of 
his  martyrdom.  The  case  of  St.  Symeon 
Salos  also  tleserves  attention. 

The  life  of  this  saintly  personage  comes 
to  us  on  excellent  authority.  The  patron 
of  Symeon  in  Edessa,  and  the  witness  of 
his  acts,  was  a  certain  simple-minded  John 
the  Deacon.  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Neapo- 
lis  in  Cyprus,  whose  Apology  for  Sacred 
Images  was  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  was  acquainted 
with  this  John  the  Deacon,  and  from  his 
account  of  the  doings  of  Symeon,  wrote 
the  life,  in  Greek,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  entire.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  instructive  of  early  Christian  biogra¬ 
phies. 

Evagrius,  the  historian,  also  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Symeon,  makes  mention  of  him  in 
his  Church  History  (lib.  iv.  c.  34). 

I'he  story  of  Symeon  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
two  young  Syrians  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
assist  at  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  The  name  of  one  was  John, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Symeon. 
John,  a  young  man  of  two  and  twenty,  was 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  a  beautiful  and 
wealthy  girl,  to  whom  he  had  been  very 
lately  married,  and  by  his  old  father.  With 
Symeon  was  his  widowed  mother,  aged 
eighty. 


The  festival  having  terminated,  the  pil¬ 
grims  started  on  their  return  to  Edes.sa, 
and  had  reached  Jericho,  when  John,  rein¬ 
ing  in  his  horse,  bade  the  caravan  proceed, 
whilst  he  and  his  comrade  Symeon  tarried 
behind.  The  two  young  men  flung  them¬ 
selves  from  their  horses  on  the  coarse  grass. 
In  the  distance,  near  Jordan,  glimmered 
the  white  walls  of  a  monastery,  and  a  track 
led  towards  it  from  the  main  road  followed 
by  the  caravan. 

‘  VV’hat  place  is  that  ? '  asked  Symeon. 

‘  It  is  the  home  of  angels.’ 

‘  Are  the  angels  visible  ?  ’  Symeon  in¬ 
quired. 

‘  Only  to  those  who  elect  to  follow  their 
manner  of  life,’  answered  John,  and  des¬ 
canted  to  his  companion  on  the  charms  of 
a  monastic  life.  ‘  Let  us  cast  lots,’  he  said, 
‘  whether  we  shall  follow  the  road  to  the 
convent,  or  tliat  which  the  caravan  has 
pursue<l.’  'They  cast  lots,  and  the  decision 
was  for  the  life  of  angels. 

So  they  turned  into  the  road  that  led  to 
Jordan  and  the  monastery,  and  as  they  went 
they  encouraged  each  other.  For,  we  are 
told,  John  feared  lest  the  love  Symeon  bore 
to  his  old  widowed  mother  would  draw 
him  back,  and  Symeon  dreaded  the  effects 
of  the  remembrance  of  the  fair  young  bride 
on  John. 

On  reaching  the  monastery,  which  was 
that  of  Sl  Gerasimus,  the  abbot,  named 
Nicon,  received  them  cordially,  and  gave 
them  a  long  address  on  the  duties  and  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  the  monastic  life.  Then  both 
fell  at  his  feet  and  besought  him  at  once  to 
shear  oflT  their  hair.  Tlie  abbot  hesitated, 
and  spoke  to  each  in  private,  urging  a  de- 
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lay  of  a  year,  but  Symeon  boldly  said,  ‘  My 
companion  may  wait,  but  I  cannot.  If 
you  will  not  shear  my  head  at  once,  I  will 
go  to  some  other  monastery,  where  they  are 
less  scrupulous.’  Then  he  adde<l,  ‘  Father, 
1  pray  thee,  ask  the  Lord  to  be  gracious  to, 
and  strengthen  my  comrade  John,  that  the 
remembrance  of  his  young  wife,  to  whom 
he  has  been  only  lately  married,  draw  him 
not  back.’ 

Anil  when  the  Abbot  spoke  to  John, 
‘  My  father,’  said  he,  ‘  pray  for  my  com¬ 
rade  Symeon,  who  has  a  widowed  mother 
of  eighty  years,  and  they  have  been  insepa¬ 
rable  night  and  day;  he  dearly  loves  her, 
and  has  been  wont  never  to  leave  the  old 
woman  alone  for  two  hours  in  the  day.  I 
fear  me  lest  his  love  for  his  mother  make 
him  take  his  hand  from  the  plough  and 
look  back.’ 

So  the  abbot  cut  off  their  hair,  and  pro¬ 
mised  on  the  morrow  to  clothe  them  with 
the  religious  habit.  Then  some  of  the 
members  crowding  round  them,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  neophites  that  on  the  morrow 
‘  they  would  be  regenerated  and  cleansed 
from  all  sin.’  The  young  men,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  monastic  language,  were  alarmed, 
thinking  that  they  were  about  to  be  rebap¬ 
tised,  and  went  to  the  abbot  to  remonstrate. 
He. allayed  their  apprehensions  by  explain¬ 
ing  to  them  that  the  monks  alUided  to 
their  putting  on  the  ‘  angelic  habit.’ 

John  and  Symeon  did  not  long  remain  in 
the  abbey  before  a  wish  came  upon  them 
to  leave  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  night,  they 
made  their  escape,  and  rambled  in  the  ile- 
sert  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  till  they 
lighted  on  a  cave  which  had  once  been 
tenanted  by  a  hermit,  but  was  now  without 
inhabitant.  The  date-palms  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  the  garden  grew  untouched,  and 
the  friends  settled  in  the  cave  to  follow  the 
lives  of  the  desert  solitaries. 

Their  peace  of  mind  was  troubled  for 
long  by  thoughts  of  the  parent  and  wife 
left  behind.  ‘  O  Lord,  comfort  my  old  mo¬ 
ther,’  was  the  incessant  prayer  of  Symeon  ; 
‘  O  Lord,  dry  the  tears  of  my  young  wife,’ 
was  the  supplication  of  John.  At  length 
Symeon  had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  shortly  after  John 
was  comforted  by  a  vision  which  assured 
him  that  his  wife  was  no  more. 

After  a  while  Symeon  informed  his  com¬ 
rade  that  he  could  not  rest  in  the  cave,  but 
that  he  was  resolved  to  serve  God  in  the 
city.  He  felt  there  were  souls  to  be  saved 


in  the  world,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  la¬ 
bor  for  their  conversion. 

This  announcement  filled  John  with  dis¬ 
may.  He  wept  and  entreated  Symeon 
not  to  desert  him.  ‘  What  shall  I  do,  alone, 
in  this  wild  ocean  of  sand  ?  O  my  brother,  I 
thought  that  death  alone  would  have  sepa¬ 
rated  us,  and  now  thou  tearest  thyself 
away  of  thine  own  will.  Thou  knowest  I 
have  forsaken  all  my  kindred,  and  I  have 
thee  only,  my  brother,  and  will  my  brother 
desert  me  ?  ’ 

‘  Do  thou,  John,  remember  me  in  thy 
prayers  here  in  the  desert,  whilst  I  struggle 
in  the  world ;  and  I  will  also  pray  for  thee. 
But  go  I  must.’ 

‘  Then,’  said  John,  solemnly,  ‘  be  on  thy 
guard,  brother  Symeon,  lest  what  thou  hast 
acquired  in  the  desert  be  lost  in  the  world ; 
lest  what  silence  has  wrought,  bustle  destroy. 
Above  all,  beware  lest  that  modesty,  which 
seclusion  from  women  has  fostered,  fail 
thee  in  their  society;  and  lest  the  body, 
wasted  with  fasting  here,  surfeit  there.  Be¬ 
ware,  also,  lest  laughter  take  the  place  of 
gravity,  and  worldly  solicitude  break  up  the 
serenity  of  the  soul.’ 

He  had  good  cause  to  give  this  advice, 
as  the  sequel  proves ;  but  Symeon  gave  no 
heed  to  the  exhortation,  answering,  ‘  Fear 
not  for  me,  brother;  I  am  not  acting  on 
my  own  impulse,  but  on  a  Divine  call.’ 

Then  they  wept  on  one  another’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  Symeon  promised  to  revisit  his 
friend  before  he  died. 

John  accompanied  Symeon  a  little  way, 
and  then  again  they  wept  and  embraced, 
and  after  that  John  sorrowfully  returned  to 
his  cell,  and  Symeorr  set  his  face  towards 
the  world,  and  came  to  Jerusalem. 

He  spent  three  days  in  the  Holy  City, 
visiting  the  sacred  sites,  and  then  went  to 
Emesa. 

Hitherto  his  life  had  been,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  commendable,  yet  at  least  respect¬ 
able.  But  from  this  point  his  character 
changes.  He  simulated  madness,  his  bio¬ 
grapher  says,  with  the  motive  of  drawing 
down  on  himself  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from 
the  testimony  of  his  panegyrist,  that  his 
mad  sanctity  was  put  on  to  cloak  a  licen¬ 
tious  life,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
the  most  infamous  of  all  traffics. 

Yet  this  scoundrel  is  venerated  by  Greeks 
and  Russians  as  a  saint,  and  Cardinal  Ba¬ 
ronins  with  culpable  negligence  introduced 
his  name  into  the  modern  Roman  Martyr- 
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ology,  and  Papal  infallibility  has  thrown 
the  mantle  of  sanctity  over  his  unsavory 
acts. 

Alban  Butler,  the  Pere  Giry,  and  the 
Abb^  Guerin,  and  indeed  all  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  hagiographers,  give  the  former  part 
of  this  history  with  some  detail,  and  draw  a 
curtain  of  pious  platitudes  over  the  second 
act  of  the  drama.  They  state  that  the 
saint  made  himself  a  fool  for  Christ,  but 
are  very  careful  not  to  give  the  particulars 
of  his  folly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
untrue  to  history,  how  morally  dishonest, 
such  a  course  is. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  continued  the 
work  of  Bolandus,  give  the  original  Greek 
Life  in  their  volume  for  July,  but  with 
searchings  of  heart.  ‘  If,’  say  they,  ‘  our 
lucubrations  could  be  confined  to  such 
small  space  as  would  suffice  to  give  only 
the  lives  of  those  men  whose  memory  is 
edifying  and  deserves  imitation,  never  for 
a  moment  would  it  have  entered  into  our 
heads  to  give  and  illustrate  the  life  of  St. 
Symeon  Salos.  For  towards  the  close  of 
that  life  many  things  occur,  silly,  stupid, 
absurd,  scandalous  to  the  ignorant,  and  to 
the  learned  and  better  educated  worthy  of 
laughter  rather  than  of  faith.’ 

But  the  unfortunate  Bollandists  were 
not  at  liberty  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  task, 
as  Symeon  figured  among  the  Saints  of  the 
Roman  Calendar  in  these  words  :  ‘At  Em- 
esa  (on  July  i)  St.  Symeon,  Confessor,  sur- 
named  Salos,  who  became  a  fool  for 
Christ.  But  God  manifested  his  lofty  wis¬ 
dom  by  great  miracles.’  July  I  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  July  21,  the  day  on  which  St.  Sy¬ 
meon  is  venerated  in  the  East.  Baronius 
was  misled  by  a  faulty  manuscript  of  the 
Life,  which  gave  a  for  ita,  as  the  day  on 
which  the  saint  died.  It  was  a  pity  that, 
when  he  was  transferring  the  day,  he  did 
not  place  St.  Symeon  Salos  on  the  more 
appropriate  ist  of  April. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account 
for  this  insertion  in  the  Calendar  is  that 
Baronius  read  the  first  part  of  the  Life  and 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  conclude  the  somewhat  lengthy 
manuscript.  He  therefore  placed  Symeon 
in  his  new  Roman  Martyrology,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  and  imprimatur  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  afterwards  of  Benedict 
XIV. 

The  Martyrology  for  the  day  is  read  at 
Prime  in  all  Religious  houses. 


But  to  return  to  St.  Symeon. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  Emesa,  Sy¬ 
meon  found  on  a  dung-heap  a  dead,  lialf- 
putrefied  dog.  He  unwound  his  girdle 
and  attached  the  dog  with  it  to  his  foot, 
and  so  entered  the  gate  of  the  city  anil 
passed  before  a  boys’  school.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  children  was  at  once  diverted 
from  their  books,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
postulation  of  their  preceptor,  they  rushed 
out  of  school  after  Salos,  like  a  swarm  of 
wasps,  shouting,  ‘  Heigh !  here  comes  a 
crack-brained  abbot !  ’  and  kicked  the  dog 
and  slapped  the  monk. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Symeon  enter¬ 
ed  the  church  with  a  bag  of  huts  before 
him,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  mysteries  threw  nuts  at  the  candles 
and  extinguished  several  of  them.  Then, 
running  up  into  the  ambone,  or  pulpit,  he 
threw  nuts  at  the  women  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  hit  them  in  their  faces.  Laughter 
and  outcries  interrupted  the  sacred  service, 
and  Symeon  was  expelled  the  church,  not, 
however,  without  offering  a  stunly  resis¬ 
tance. 

Outside,  the  market-place  must  have  re¬ 
sembled  one  on  a  Sunday  abroad  at  the 
present  day,  for  it  was  full  of  stalls  for  the 
sale  of  cakes.*  In  rushing  from  the  church 
officials,  he  knocked  over  the  stalls,  and 
the  sellers  beat  him  so  unmercifully  for  his 
pains  tha{  he  groaned  in  himself:  ‘  Hum- 
l)le  Symeon  ;  verily,  verily,  they  will  maul 
the  life  out  of  you  in  an  hour !  ’ 

A  seller  of  sour  winef  saw  him  racing 
round  the  market-place,  and,  being  in  want 
of  a  servant,  hailed  him,  and  said,  ‘  Here, 
fellow ;  if  you  want  a  job,  sell  pulse  for 
me.’ 

‘  I  am  ready,’  answered  Symeon.  So 
he  gave  him  pulse  and  beans  and  peas  to 
sell,  but  the  hermit,  who  had  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  for  a  week,  devoured  the  whole  amount. 

‘  This  will  never  do,’  said  the  mistress  of 
the  house  ;  ‘  the  abbot  eats  more  than  he 
sells.  Here,  fellow,  what  money  have  you 
taken  ?  ’ 

Symeon  had  neither  money  nor  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  show,  so  the  woman  turned  him 
out  of  the  house.  The  monk  placidly  seat¬ 
ed  himself  on  the  door-step,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  offer  up  his  evening  devotions.  But 
these  were  not  complete  without  the  ritual 
adjunct  of  smoking  incense.  Symeon 
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looked  about  for  a  broken  pot  in  which  to 
put  some  cinders ;  but  finding  none,  he 
took  some  lighted  charcoal  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  strewed  a  few  grains  of  in¬ 
cense  upon  it  The  mistress  of  the  house 
smelling  the  fumes,  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Gracious  Heaven ! 
Abbot  Symeon,  are  you  making  a  thurible 
of  your  hand  ?  ’*  At  that  moment  the 
charcoal  began  to  bum  his  palm,  and  he 
threw  the  ashes  into  the  lap  of  his  coarse 
goat’s  hair  mantle. 

The  taverner  and  his  wife  were  so  mov¬ 
ed  by  the  piety  of  Symeon,  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  the  house,  and  employed 
him  in  selling  vegetables,  which  duty  he 
executed  satisfactorily  when  his  appetite 
was  not  exacting.  They  speedily  found 
that  Silly  Symeon  drew  customers  ^o  their 
house,  for  Symeon  laid  himself  out  to  di¬ 
vert  them,  and  it  became  the  rage  for  a 
time  in  Emesa  for  folk  to  visit  the  tavern, 
saying,  *  We  must  have  our  dinner  and 
wine  where  that  comical  fool  lives.’ 

One  day  Symeon  Salos  saw  a  serpent  put 
its  head  •  into  one  of  the  wine  pitchers  in 
the  tavern,  and  drink.  He  took  a  stick 
and  broke  the  pitcher,  thinking  that  the  ser¬ 
pent  had  spit  poison  into  the  wine.  The 
publican  was  angry  with  Symeon  for  break¬ 
ing  the  amphora,  and,  catching  the  stick 
out  of  his  hand,  cudgelled  the  poor  monk 
with  it,  without  listening  to  his*  explana¬ 
tion.  On  the  morrow  the  serpent  again 
entered  the  tavern,  and  went  to  the  wnne 
jars.  'Fhe  host  saw  it  this  time,  and  rush¬ 
ed  after  it  with  a  stick,  upsetting  and 
breaking  several  amphora:.  ‘  Ha,  ha !  ’  ex¬ 
claimed  Symeon,  peeping  out  from  behind 
the  door,  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
‘  who  is  the  biggest  fool  to-day  ?  ’f 

The  taverner  did  not  show  much  kind¬ 
ness  to  Symeon ;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  hear  that,  summon¬ 
ed  to  his  wife’s  bedroom  by  her  cries,  one 
night,  he  found  it  invaded  by  the  saint,  who 
was  deliberately  undressing  in  it  for  bed. 
This  he  did,  says  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Ne- 
apolis,  in  order  to  lower  the  high  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  of  him  by  his  master. J  After  this. 
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as  may  well  be  believed,  the  taverner  told 
the  tale  over  his  cups  with  much  laughter 
to  his  guests,  and  with  confusion  to  his  man. 
In  I..ent,  the  saint  devoured  flesh,  but  would 
not  touch  bread.  ‘  He  is  possessed,’  said 
the  inn-keeper  ;  ‘  he  insulted  my  wife  and 
eats  meat  in  Lent  like  an  infidel.’ 

In  Emesa  he  picked  up  a  certain  John 
the  Deacon,  who  admired  his  proceedings. 
To  this  John,  the  saint  related  the  events 
of  his  former  life  ;  and  from  John,  Leon¬ 
tius  heard  the  story. 

One  day  John  the  Deacon  was  on  his 
way  to  the  public  baths,  when  he  met 
Symeon.  ‘  You  will  be  all  the  better  for 
a  wash,  my  friend,’  said  the  Deacon  ; 

*  come  with  me  to  the  baths.’ 

“  With  all  my  heart,’  answered  the  monk, 
and  he  forthwith  pieeled  off  his  clothes, 
wrappied  them  in  a  bundle,  and  set  them 
on  his  head. 

‘  My  brother  !  ’  exclaimed  the  Deacon, 

*  put  on  your  clothes  again.  I  cannot 
walk  with  you  in  the  public  street  in  this 
condition.’ 

‘  Very  well,  friend,  then  I  will  walk  first, 
and  you  can  follow.’  And  stark  naked, 
bearing  his  bundle  ‘  like  a  fagot  ’  on  his 
head,  he  stalked  down  the  crowded  tho¬ 
roughfare. 

The  baths  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  women,  the  other  for  men.  Sy¬ 
meon  ran  towards  the  women’s  entrance. 

‘  Not  that  way,’  shouteil  the  Deacon 
in  alarm  ;  ‘  the  other  side  is  for  men.’ 

‘  Hot  water  here,  hot  water  there,’ 
answered  Symeon  ;  ‘  one  is  as  good  as 
the  other ;  ’  and  throwing  down  his 
bundle,  he  bounded  into  the  ladies’  com¬ 
partment,  and  splashed  in  amongst  the 
female  bathers. 

The  women  screamed,  flew  on  him, 
beat,  scratched,  pushed  him,  and  drove 
him  ignominiously  forth. 

The  biographer  gravely  informs  us 
that  on  another  occasion  an  unbelieving 
Jew  saw  Symeon  privately  bathing  with 
two  ‘  angels,’  and  would  have  told  what 
he  had  seen  had  not  Salos  silenced  him. 
It  was  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint 
that  tlie  Jew  related  the  circumstance. 
The  Christians  concluded  that  the  two 
lovely  forms  with  whom  Symeon  was  en¬ 
joying  a  dip  were  angels.  ‘  To  such  a 
pass  of  purity  and  impassibility  had  the 
saint  attained,’  continues  the  Bishop  of 
Neapolis,  ‘  that  he  often  led  the  dance  in 
public  with  an  actress  on  each  arm  ;  he 
16 
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romped  with  actresses,  and  by  no  means 
infrequently  allowed  them  to  tickle  his 
ribs  and  slap  him.’* 

Indeed,  his  biographer  tells  some  sto¬ 
ries  of  his  association  with  very  fallen 
angels,  which  are  any  thing  but  edifying. 

His  antics  in  the  streets  and  market¬ 
place  became  daily  more  outrageous. 

‘  Sometimes  he  pretended  to  hobble  as  if 
he  were  lame,  sometimes  he  capered, 
sometimes  he  dragged  himself  along 
to  the  seats,  then  he  tripped  up  the 
passers-by,  and  sent  them  sprawling ;  some¬ 
times  at  the  rising  of  the  moon  he  would 
roll  on  the  ground  kicking.  Sometimes 
he  pretended  to  speak  incoherently,  for  he 
said  that  this  above  all  things  suited  those 
who  were  made  fools  for  Christ  By  this 
means  he  often  refuted  vice,  or  spat  forth 
his  bile  against  certain  persons,  with  a 
view  to  their  correction.’ 

A  Count,  living  'near  Emesa,  heard  of 
him,  and  said,  ‘  I  will  find  out  whether  the 
fellow  is  a  hypocrite  or  not.’ 

As  it  happened,  when  the  Count  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  he  found  Symeon’s  house¬ 
keeper  t  had  hoisted  her  master  upon  her 
back,  whilst  another  young  woman'admin- 
istered  to  him  a  severe  castigation  with  a 
leather  strap.  The  Count,  we  are  told, 
went  away  much  scandalised.  Salos 
w'riggled  off  his  housekeejjer’s  back,  ran 
after  the  Count,  struck  him  on  the  cheek, 
then  stripped  off  his  own  clothes,  and 
danced  in  complete  nudity  before  him  up 
the  street  and  down  again. 

Pasting  some  girls  dancing  one  day, 
and  noticing  that  some  of  them  had  a 
cast  in  their  eyes,  he  said,  ‘  My  dears,  let 
me  kiss  your  pretty  eyes  and  cure  you  of 
your  squint’ 

One  or  two  of  the  young  women  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  kiss  them,  and,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  were  cured ;  after  which,  all  the 
girls  who  thought  they  had  something  the 
matter  with  their  eyes  ran  after  Symeon  to 
have  theirs  kissed.  The  deacon  John  in¬ 
vited  him  to  dinner  one  day.  Symeon 
went,  and  devoured  raw  bacon  which  was 
hanging  up  in  the  chimney,  instead  of 
what  was  provided  for  the  guests.  Sy¬ 
meon  was  fond  of  frequenting  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  where,  says  his  biogra- 
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pher,  he  sported  with  and  kissed  the 
maids.* 

Two  Fathers  were  troubled  that  Origen 
should  be  regarded  as  a  heretic,  and  they 
asked  the  hermit  John  the  reason.  John 
bade  them  enquire  of  Symeon  in  Emesa. 
On  reaching  Emesa  they  found  the  monk 
in  the  tavern,  with  a  bowl  of  boiled  pulse 
before  him,  eating  as  voraciously  ‘  as  a 
bear.’  ‘  What  is  the  use  of  consulting  this 
Gnostic  ?  ’  said  one  of  the  Fathers  ;  ‘  he 
knows  nothing  but  how  to  crunch  pulse.’ 

‘  What  is  the  matter  with  the  pulse  ?  ’ 
asked  Symeon,  starting  up  and  boxing  the 
hermit  on  th6  ears,  so  that  his  face  bore 
the  mark  for  three  days.  •  The  pulse  has 
been  soaking  for  forty  days,  and  is  soft 
enough,  I  warrant  ye !  As  for  your  Ori¬ 
gen,  hf  can’t  eat  pulse,  for  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  And  now  take  this 
for  your  pains  1  ’  and  he  flung  the  scalding 
pulse  in  their  faces.  His  reason,  Leon¬ 
tius  tells  us,  was  to  prevent  them  from  tell¬ 
ing  all  men  how  he  had  read  their  pur¬ 
pose  before  they  had  spoken  about  Origen. 

One  Lord’s  Day  Symeon  was  given  a 
chain  of  sausages.!  He  hung  it  over  his 
shoulders  like  a  stole,  and  filled  his  left 
hand  with  mustard.  He  ate  all  day  at  the 
sausages,  flavoring  them  with  the  mustard, 
and  smearing  his  face  with  it.  This  high¬ 
ly  amused  a  rustic,  who  mocked  him. 
Symeon  rushed  at  him,  and  threw  the 
mustard  in  his  eyes.  The  man  cried  with 
pain,  and  Symeon  bade  him  wash  the 
mustard  out  of  his  eyes  with  vinegar.  N  ow 
it  happened  that  this  man  was  suffering 
from  ophthalmia,  and  the  mustard  and  vine¬ 
gar  applied  to  his  eyes  loosened  the  white 
film  that  was  forming  over  them,  and  it 
peeled  off,  and  thus  the  man  was  cured. 

Symeon  had  long  ago  left  the  service  of 
the  publican,  and  had  taken  a  small  cot¬ 
tage,  which  was  only  furnished  with  a 
bundle  of  fagots  and  a  housekeeper. 
John  the  Deacon  supplied  him  with  food, 
but  somehow  Symeon  managed  to  secure 
a  store  of  excellent  provisions,  and  the 
beggars  and  tramps  of  the  town  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  assemble  in  his  hut  occasion¬ 
ally  for  a  grand  feast.  John  the  Deacon 
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unexpectedly  dropped  in  on  one  of  these 
revels,  and  wondered  where  the  ‘white 
wheaten  bread,  cheese-cakes,  buns,  hsh, 
and  wine  of  all  sorts,  dry  and  sweet,  and, 
in  short,  whatsoever  is  to  be  found  most 
dainty,’  •  had  come  from,  which  Symeon 
and  his  pretty  housekeeper  were  serving 
out  to  the  beggars  and  their  wives.  But 
when  Symeon  assured  him  that  these  good 
things  had  come  down  straight  from 
heaven  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Deacon 
went  away  wondering  and  edified.  In 
the  same  way  Symeon  always  had  his 
pockets  full  of  money.  We  find  him  brib¬ 
ing  a  woman  of  bad  character  to  be  his 
companion  with  a  hundred  gold  pieces.t 
Many  of  these  ladies  sought  his  society 
with  eagerness,  ‘  for,’  says  his  pfious  bio¬ 
grapher,  ‘  he  was  always  showing  them 
large  sums  of  money,  for  he  had  as  much 
as  he  wanted,  God  always  invisibly  sup¬ 
plying  him  with  funds  ^for  his  purpose.’ 
Whence  came  this  money  For  what  pur¬ 
pose  was  it  used  ?  Why  was  the  saint  so 
continually  found  in  the  society  of  these 
women,  or  among  the  female  servants  of 
the  wealthy  citizens  ?  It  is  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
made  use  of  to  carry  on  intrigues,  and  exer¬ 
cise  the  most  odious  of  professions. 

Early  in  the  morning  Symeon  was  wont 
to  leave  his  hut,  twine  a  garland  of  herbs, 
break  a  bough  from  a  tree,  and  thus 
crowned  and  sceptered  enter  the  city. 
John  the  Deacon  asked  the  monk  how  it 
was  that  he  never  saw  him  having  his  hair 
cut,  nor  with  his  hair  long.  Symeon  as¬ 
sured  him  that  this  was  in  answer  to 
prayer.  He  bad  supplicated  Heaven  that 
he  might  be  saved  the  trouble  of  having 
recourse  to  a  barber,  and  Heaven  had 
heard  him ;  all  which  John  the  Deacon 
fully  believed. 

When  death  approached,  Symeon  re¬ 
visited  his  friend  John,  in  the  wilderness, 
who  probably  did  nut  find  his  old  comrade 
much  improved  in  morals  and  manners  by 
his  residence  in  town. 


He  then  returned  to  Emesa,  and  was 
found  dead  one  morning  under  his  bundle 
of  fagots. 

The  service  in  the  Roman  Church  for 
this  illustrious  saint,  to  be  used  by  those 
who  are  pleased  to  commemorate  him,  is 
the  common  for  Confessors  not  Bishops. 
One  of  the  antiphons  for  the  Psalms  is, 

*  Weil  done,  good  servant,  because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  little,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.’  Another  is,  ‘  A 
faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  set  over  His  household.’  Neither 
strikes  one  as  singularly  appropriate.  The 
chapter  for  vespers  is  from  Eccles.  xxxL  : 

‘  Blessed  is  the  man  that  is  found  without 
blemish,  that  hath  not  gone  after  gold, 
nor  put  his  trust  in  riches  and  treasures. 
W’ho  is  he,  and  we  will  praise  him  ?  for 
in  his  life  he  hath  done  wonderful  things.’ 
And  the  antiphon  to  the  Magnificat  has  in 
it  a  fine  touch  of  irony,  ‘  I  will  liken  him 
to  a  wise  man  that  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock.’ 

The  Bollandists  say  of  his  deeds  that 
they  are  ‘  miranda  sfd  non  imitatida'  but 
they  touched  on  dangerous  ground  ;  for  in 
the  collect  for  this  festival,  good  Catholics 
pray,  ‘  Mercifully  grant,  that  as  we  cele¬ 
brate  his  birthday  to  immortality,  we  may 
also  imitate  his  actions.’ 

As  it  happens,  the  ist  of  July,  on  which 
day  Symeon  Salos  is  set  down  in  the  Ro-- 
man  Calendar,  was  not  his  ‘birthday  to- 
immortality,’  for  he  died  on  July  21,  and) 
we  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  good.' 
Catholics  attempt  to  imitate  the  actioi^of 
such  a  scoundrel. 

The  remarks  of  Alban  Butler  ^e  aot  av 
little  amusing.  ‘Although  we  aie  not- 
obliged  in  every  instance  to  imitate  St.. 
Symeon,  and  though  it  would  be  rash  even  • 
to  attempt  it  without  a  special  call yet  his . 
example  ought  to  make  us  blush  ’ — we  • 
should  think  so,  indeed — ‘  whm  we  con¬ 
sider’ — ah ! — ‘  with  what  an  ill-wiU  we  suffer 
the  least  things  that  hurt  our  pride.’ — Fra- 
sot’s  Magazine. 
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of  the  Iron  Mask  does  not  clear  up  the 
secret  which  so  many  authors — urged,  we 
suspect,  mainly  by  the  passion  for  guess¬ 
ing  by  rule,  which  is  at  once  the  augur’s 
secret  and  the  secret  of  gamblers — have 
struggled  in  vain  to  disclose.  The  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  indeed  i  contends  that 
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Th.  lung,  staff  officer,  who  claims  to  have 
made  the  discovery,  has  narrowed  the 
question  within  a  compass  which  makes 
discovery  possible,  but  he  denies  that  as 
yet  any  complete  solution  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  If  the  reviewer,  however,  is  Mr. 
Twistleton,  who  recently  placed  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  Junius  and  Sir  P.  Francis,  in  our 
judgment,  so  completely  beyond  doubt,  the 
secret  may  yet  be  told,  for  its  investigation 
now  needs  only  two  things, — an  exhaus¬ 
tive  analysis  of  motive,  and  a  complete  and 
most  expensive  research  among  archives 
which  a  Republican  Government  in  France 
would  be  delighted  to  see  thoroughly  ran¬ 
sacked.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
motive,  and  do  so  the  more  readily,  be¬ 
cause  to  us  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  which,  if  the  Bourbon  line  has 
really  lost  the  throne  of  France,  can  have 
only  a  literary  interest,  has  always  been 
that  of  discovering  a  motive  strong  enough 
to  induce  a  hard-hearted,  conscienceless 
tyrant  possessed  of  absolute  power  to  keep 
alive  a  man  the  knowledge  of  whose  exis¬ 
tence  was  dangerous,  for  at  least  thirty 
years,  from  1673  to  1703,  and  five  of 
them  in  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  about 
the  Bastille  is  known  to  have  been  insatia¬ 
ble.  T'hat  he  was  so  kept,  that  somebody 
in  a  black  velvet  mask  with  iron  springs 
was  held  by  Louis  Quatorze  in  such 
strict  ward  that  the  greater  part  of  the  life 
of  his  most  trusted  gaoler,  M.  De  Saint- 
Mars,  was  devoted  to  the  task  ;  that  his 
ridentity  was  known  to  none  outside  the 
Royal  Family  except  Saint-Mars,  unless 
Louvois  knew  it,  and  yet  that  he  was 

•  treated  with  all  honor,  is  established  by 
documents  past  all  question  authentic. 
The  difficulty,  however,  only  begins  with 

•  the  -establishment  of  that  fact.  Reckon¬ 
ing  up  the  character  of  I..ouis  XIV.,  and 
■  of  his  Minister  Louvois  with  all  the  care 
.the  endless  memoirs  of  that  period  enable 

any  one  to  employ,  there  still  remains  a 
nearly  insoluble  problem  to  be  determined. 
We  have  a  theory,  which  is  not  that  of  the 
reviewer,  which  we  will  state  presently,  but 
we  acknowledge  that,  like  every  other,  it 
does  not  meet  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case. 
Admitting  as  the  reviewer  does  M.  lung’s 
proof  of  the  existence  and  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  Iron  Mask,  the  first  point  to 
be  settled  is  the  conceivable  motive  for 
his  incarceration.  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  on  the  evidence,  feared  a  prisoner  in 
his  hands,  whom  it  was  yet  in  his  power 
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to  slay  on  any  given  day.  The  fear  was  I 

so  great,  and  assumed  so  special  a  form,  I 

that  as  we  show  subsequently,  unheard-of  1 

precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  recogni-  : 

tion  7  and  that  in  the  last  resort,  rather  than 
the  prisoner  should^be  reco^ized,  his  assas-  [ 
sination  was  ordered  in  writing,  yet  the  re-  I 

spect  was  so  great  that  except  in  that  event  I 

he  was  to  be  treated  with  every  ceremony  f 
and  kept  carefully  alive.  Now  who  was 
there  in  existence  whom  Louis  XIV.  could  j 
piossibly  fear  ?  A  man  who  could  be  de¬ 
manded  by  a  foreign  Government  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  for  the  man  once  dead,  no  Go-  i 
vernment  could  have  strongly  pressed  a 
demand  for  compensation  on  the  master  of 
Europe,  who  repeatedly  during  his  life  ran 
this  very  risk,  having  arrested  Mattioli,  an 
Italian  noble,  long  supposed  to  be  the 
Mask,  but  now  shown  never  to  have  left 
Pignerol,  and  Avediek  the  Armenian  pa¬ 
triarch.  A  favorite  of  the  Army  ?  Possi-  1 

bly,  and  that  solution  would  account  in  ! 

part  for  the  curious  supposition  which  per¬ 
vades  all  documents  on  the  subject, — that 
any  one  who  saw  the  prisoner  would  at 
once  recognize  him  ;  but  no  such  person  * 
disappear^,  nor  can  there  have  been  any 
reason  for  keeping  such  a  person  alive.  | 
An  assassin  ?  That  is  M.  lung’s  thcoiy,  ^ 

who  displays  great  research  in  demon-  j 

strating  that  in  1673  the  King  was  in 
great  danger  from  a  man  called  the  Che¬ 
valier  d’Harmoises,  a  ].,orrainer,  believed  I": 
to  be  the  chief  of  a  secret  society  who  had  =| 
declared  war  on  the  Bourbons,  and  intend-  j 
ed  to  use  poison  as  their  instrument.  f 
This  society  had  relations  among  the  Hu-  E 
guenots,  and  considering  the  enormous  J 
number  of  families,  especially  in  Holland,  ij. 
whom  Louis  must  have  ruined,  the  as-  !| 
tounding  state  of  morals  at  the  time,  and 
the  undoubted  fact  mentioned  by  Louis  ! 
XIV.  himself,  that  poison  had  removed 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  it  is  not  incredible  I 
that  a  secret  society  had  really  been  orga¬ 
nized  for  vengeance  on  the  race  ;  but  how  > 

could  the  detention  of  its  chief  soothe  the  i 

fears  of  Louis  XIV.,  deficient  as  he  was  in 
physical  courage  ?  Death  would  have 
been  a  far  easier  precaution,  and  would  i 
certainly  not  have  affected  the  King’s 
conscience,  or  for  that  matter  any  body’s  j 
else,  provided  the  evidence  of  the  Cheva-  | 
lier’s  purpose  was  sufficient.  No  such  || 

chiefship  can  account  for  keeping  the  || 

man  alive,  and  M.  lung’s  argument  by  it-  11 
self  falls  to  the  ground.  >  ] 
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But  suppose  that  the  plot,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  involved  the  life  of  the  King, 
involved  also  a  sub-plot  infinitely  grander 
and  more  subtle,  a  personation  of  the 
King  by  a  man  so  exactly  like  him  that 
he  would  be  entirely  accepted,  by  the  po¬ 
pulace  at  all  events,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  false  Dmitri  in  Russia  some  seventy 
years  before,  would  have  carried  out  the 
whole  ix)licy  of  his  tutors,  who  may  have 
been  Jesuits,  or  may  have  been  the  demo- 
ralizeil  nobles  M.  lung  suspects,  or  may 
have  been  Huguenot  nobles,  as  we  should 
be  rather  inclined  to  believe. 

Louis,  throughout  the  whole  business, 
was  palpably  afraid  of  a  likeness  which  he 
knew  or  suspected  would  instantly  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  common  people,  even  as  M.  de 
Saint-Mars,  the  gaoler,  writes,  “  by  the 
common  soldiers,”  against  whose  possible 
curiosity  he  takes  this  extraordinary  pre¬ 
caution.  M.  de  Saint-Mars,  having  l^en 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Isles  de  Sainte 
Marguerite,  had  to  convey  his.  prisoner 
thither  from  Exiles,  the  little  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  but  wanted  en  route 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  writes, 
therefore,  to  Louvois,  then  Premier  : — “  I 
will  give  such  orders  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  my  prisoner  during  my  absence  tliat  I 
shall  be  able.  Monseigneur,  to  answer  for 
liim ;  as  also  that  he  shall  not  have  any 
conversation  with  my  lieutenant,  who  has 
been  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  to  him. 
If  I  take  him  to  the  islands,  I  think  the 
safest  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  in  a 
chair  covered  with  waxed  cloth,  so  that  he 
should  have  enough  air,  and  yet  that  no 
one  could  see  or  speak  to  him  on  the  way, 
not  even  the  soldiers  whom  I  shall  select 
to  accompany  the  chair.”  Louvois  re¬ 
plied  : — “  I  beg  of  you  to  ascertain,  when  in 
the  islands,  what  may  be  required  for  the 
safe  custody  of  your  prisoner.  As  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  him,  the  King  leaves 
you  free  to  make  use  of  the  movable 
chair  you  propose,  but  you  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  him.”  The  prisoner  was  thus 
carried  for  twelve  days,  and  was  so  closely 
screened  that  he  complained  bitterly  of 
want  of  air,  and  apparently  of  permanent 
injury  to  his  constitution.  Now  is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  any  danger,  except  a  close 
and  ineffaceable  likeness  to  the  King, 
could  on  any  theory  have  demanded  such 
a  precaution  ?  Whom  could  those  private 
soldiers  have  recognized,  if  it  were  not  a 
face  like  or  identical  with  a  very  excep¬ 


tional  one  they  had  seen  on  coins  ?  The 
story  of  the  silver  plate  thrown  out  by  the 
Iron  Mask  is  not  true,  belonging  really  to 
a  Huguenot  pastor;  but  the  face  must 
have  b^n  very  dangerous,  to  be  so  liable 
to  instant  recognition.  But  what  face 
could  have  been  so  like  the  King’s  ? 
Clearly  either  a  brother’s  or  a  face  acci¬ 
dentally  so  like  that  it  could  be  used 
against  the  King  as  the  Countess  de  La- 
motte’s  face  was  used  against  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette.  The  former  supposition,  once  uni¬ 
versal,  is  dismissed  by  the  E(Unburgh  Re¬ 
viewer  a  little  too  curtly.  It  was  rumor¬ 
ed,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
knew  the  secret,  that  a  twin  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  and  was  spirited  away  lest  there 
should  be  any  doubt  of  the  succession,  an 
act  of  which  Mazarin  was  perfectly  capa¬ 
ble  ;  and  being  brought  up  in  Italy  and 
at  last  discovering  the  secret  of  his  birth, 
was  arrested  and  confined,  Louis  natural¬ 
ly  being  unwilling  to  put  him  to  death  for 
no  fault  of  his  own.  To  this  the  Review¬ 
er  replies  that  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a 
Bourbon  throne  is  always  witnessed,  which 
is  true — as  witness  the  odd  incident  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  when  witnesses  not 
being  prepared,  the  Queen’s  guard  were 
called  in — and  would  be  final  but  that  a 
twin  brother  might  have  been  bom  some 
hours  afterwards.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  a  son  of  Anne  of 
Austria  by  Mazarin,  whose  relations  to 
each  other  were  more  than  suspected  at 
the  time,  and  in  consequence  of  his  like¬ 
ness  in  manhood  to  the  King  was  equally 
dreaded,  and  more  likely  to  have  been 
used  as  an  instrument  by  conspirators, 
while  the  reluctance  to  put  him  to  death 
would  be  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 
the  twin  brother.  On  the, whole,  however, 
we  incline  to  the  suspicion  we  first  men¬ 
tioned,  that  a  grand  and  astute  plan  had 
been  prepared  among  the  Huguenots,  or 
some  other  considerable  body  of  men,  to 
effect  a  coup  d'etat  by  killing  Louis  XIV., 
and  substituting  for  him  a  man  so  like 
him  that  the  people,  at  all  events,  would 
never  be  undeceived.  They  had  probably 
by  accident  discovered  the  fitting  man — 
possibly  a  bastard  Bourbon,  of  whom 
there  were  dozens,  possibly  also  not,  the 
plot  being  taken,  as  we  have  said,  frofri 
the  false  Dmitri  case,  managed  in  Russia 
just  in  that  way  seventy  years  before, — 
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and  might  have  carried  out  their  scheme, 
but  that  the  plot  was  revealed  to  Louvois 
by  a  priest,  who  wrote  in  these  terms  : — 
“  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  man 
who  has  been  arrested  is  the  execrable 
chief  of  the  conspiracy,  for  in  that  case 
the  sacred  person  of  the  King  will  be 
safe.”  There  was  m?  safety  for  the  King 
if  the  betrayed  man  was  merely  the  chief 
of  a  society  of  pyoisoners,  while  there  was 
every  safety,  on  our  theory,  if  he  could  be 
kept  in  durance,  for  without  their  'substi¬ 
tute  or  double  the  plotters  were  powerless. 
They  must  have  their  Dmitri,  and  therefore 
special  orders  were  issued  even  to  conceal 
the  place  of  his  incarceration.  This  theo¬ 
ry,  and  we  put  it  forward  only  as  such, 
confirms  many  of  M.  lung’s  discoveries, 
is  unaffected  by  any  argument  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  if  we  remember  that 
Louvois  in  his  orders  would  dwell  on  the 
danger  to  the  King  only,  and  keep  the 
likeness  religiously  secret,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  only  known  utterances  of 
the  Bourbon  family  on  the  subject.  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Dufay  de  I’Yonne,  Louis 
XV.  said  to  M.  Delaborde  : — “  Let  them 
go  on  .with  their  disputes,  they  will  never 
find  out  who  was  the  Iron  Mask.  You 
would  like  to  know  something  about  this 
business ;  I  may  tell  you  what  is  more 
than  others  know,  fAat  the  imprisonment  of 
this  unhappy  being  did  no  wrong  to  any  one 
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but  himself^  ”  he  being  a  Yncre  instrument ; 
while  “  Senac  de  Meilhan,  an  emigre  who 
wrote  memoirs  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  said,  “  The  Dauphin,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Louis  XVI.,  spoke  to  me  one  day 
about  Voltaire,  and  of  his  taste  for  the 
marvelous,  which  was  a  blot  on  his  histo¬ 
ry.  The  Iron  Mask,  he  said,  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  conjectures.  I  replied 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  fancies 
of  people.  “  I  have  thought  so  too,”  said 
the  Dauphin,  “  but  the  King  told  me  two 
or  three  times  that  if  you  knew  who  the 
prisoner  was  you  would  see  that  the  affair 
was  one  of  very  little  interest.”  The 
Duke  of  Choiseul  also  told  me  that  the 
King  had  spoken  of  the  matter  in  the 
same  way  and  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no 
importanr.e.’”  The  matter  in  fact  ceased 
to  be  of  any  moment  with  the  death  of 
the  Iron  Mask.  There  remains  but  one 
question.  If  he  was  a  private  person 
with  an  accidental  but  dangerous  like¬ 
ness  to  a  King,  why  not  kill  him  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  priest.  Father  Hyacinth,  who  re¬ 
vealed  the  plot  in  fear  of  a  Huguenot 
King,  had  heard  of  it  first  in  confession 
from  some  repentant  Catholic, — not  the 
Mask, — and  insisted  on  keeping  his  hands 
free  from  blood-guiltiness.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  Louis  might  remem¬ 
ber  this  plot  in  his  long  subsequent  action 
against  the  Huguenots. —  The  Spectator. 
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James  Russell  Lowell  comes  from 
one  of  the  old  Massachusetts  families ; 
his  grandfather  .was  Judge  John  Ix>well,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  his 
father  was  a  distinguished  clergyman  of 
Boston,  and  several  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  more  or  less  known  in  the 
world  of  letters.  He  was  bom  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  on  the  2 2d  of  February, 
1819,  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in 
the  customary  studies,  and  in  1838  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  College.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  recited  a  prize  poem  which  was 

{printed  in  1839,  and  which  gave  more 
han  a  hint  of  those  powers  of  wit,  humor, 
and  satire  which  his  later  works  have  so 
strikingly  displayed.  In  1840,  having 


studied  law  at  Harvard,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  opened  a  law-office  in  j 
Boston ;  but  he  had  no  liking  for  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  soon  abandoned  it  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  literature.  In  1841, 
he  published  a  little  volume  of  poems 
entitled  “  A  Year’s  Life these  have 
never  been  reprinted,  but  the  best  of  them 
have  been  carefully  revised  and  included 
in  the  later  collections.  Two  years  after¬ 
ward,  in  1843,  Lowell  associated  himself 
with  Robert  Carter  in  the  publication  of  a 
literary  and  critical  monthly  magazine 
entitl^  “  The  Pioneer but  after  the 
issue  of  three  numbers  it  was  discontinued,  j 
and  he  found  himself  again  at  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  pure  literature.  His  next  | 
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publication  was  a  volume  of  “  Poems,” 
(dated  Cambridge,  1844,)  containing  “  A 
Legend  of  Brittany”  and  “Prometheus,” 
besides  numerous  smaller  pieces.  The 
year  following,  appeared  his  first  prose 
work,  a  series  of  essays  in  the  form  of 
dialogues  on  Chaucer,  Chapman,  Ford, 
and  poets  and  poetry  in  general,  entitled 
“  Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old 
Poets.”  A  second  volume  of  “  Poems  ” 
apf>eared  in  1848,  in  which  “The  Present 
Crisis,”  “  Anti-Texas,”  “  On  the  Capture 
of  Certain  Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washing¬ 
ton,”  and  several  others  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  opponents  of  slavery.  A 
thin  volume  containing  “  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,”  a  poem  founded  on  the 
famous  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy 
(Iraal,  appeared  during  the  same  year ;  and 
also  the  “  Biglow  Papers.”  This  latter  is 
the  author’s  best  known  work,  and  is  be¬ 
yond  question  one  of  the  best  satires  in 
the  language.  It  has  passed  through 
several  editions  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  and  is  the  great  antetype  of 
the  “  dialect  poetry  ”  under  which  the 
press  (and  readers)  have  since  groaned. 
A  second  series  of  these  Papers  appeared 
in  1863,  hardly  equal  to  the  first,  but  con¬ 
taining  a  most  humorous  account  of 
Birdofreedum  Sawin’s  experiences  at  the 
South  during  secession  times.  In  1848, 
also  appeared  “  A  Fable  for  Critics,”  an 
ingenious  and  witty  rhymed  essay  on  the 
principal  American  authors  then  living. 
In  the  summer  of  1851,  Mr.  Lowell 
visited  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  un¬ 
til  December,  1852,  traveling  extensively 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  During  the  winter  of  1854-5  he 


delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  in 
Boston  on  the  British  poets,  which  was 
very  favorably  received ;  and  in  January, 

1855,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  modem  languages  and  literature  at 
Harvard,  a  post  made  vacant  by  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  To  quali¬ 
fy  himself  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  this 
office,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  spent 
a  year  in  study,  returning  home  in  .\ugust, 

1856. 

Besides  the  second  series  of  the  “  Big¬ 
low  Papers,”  Lowell  has  published  since 
then  “  The  Cathedral,”  a  noble  poem, 
already  noticed  in  these  pages ;  and 
“  Under  the  Willows,”  containing  the 
famous  “  Commemoration  Ode,”  which  is 
the  high-water  mark  of  American  poetry. 
Several  complete  editions  of  his  poems 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time ;  the 
latest  being  the  “  Diamond  Edition,” 
lately  published  by  Osgood  and  Co.,  (Bos¬ 
ton.)  He  has  also  contributed  many 
critical  papers  to  the  “  North  American 
Review”  and  other  periodicals,  a  few  of 
the  best  of  which  have  been  collected  into 
a  volume  entitled  “Among  My  Books.” 
At  the  present  time  he  is  editor  of  the 
“  North  American  Review,”  and  since 
last  summer  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Europe 
for  the  third  time. 

In  1844,  Lowell  married  Miss  Maria 
White,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  a  woman 
singularly  beautiful  in  person  and  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  highly  accomplished  in  lan¬ 
guages  and  general  literature.  She  died 
in  1853;  an  event  commemorated  in 
Longfellow’s  beautiful  poem,  “The  Two 
Angels.” 
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Thk  Prostratf,  State:  South-Carolina 
UNDER  Negro  Government.  By  James  S. 
Pike.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

In  spite  of  being  unsystematic,  incoherent,  and 
badly  written,  this  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
and  impressive  books  that  the  public  of  our  day 
has  been  called  upon  to  consider.  We  have  all 
heard,  time  and  again,  of  the  corruption  and  de¬ 
bauchery  of  the  carpet-bag  governments  at  the 
South,  of  the  frightful  evils  which  their  rule  had 
produced,  and  of  the  thievery,  and  swindling, 
and  despotism  which,  under  the  name  of  “  politics” 
and  in  the  practice  of  “politicians,”  had  run 
riot  over  several  of  the  States ;  but  the  charges 
were  too  sweeping,  and  the  place  too  far  off. 


and  the  subject  too  distasteful,  for  us  to  give 
it  more  than  passing  attention,  and  Mr.  Pike’s 
book  reveals  a  lower  deep  than  the  most  dis¬ 
couraged  looker-on  could  have  conceived  of. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Mr.  Pike 
was  sent  south  by  the  Tribunt  during  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1872-3,  to  observe  South- Carolina  politics 
at  their  source,  and  to  report  on  the  actual 
facts  of  the  situation  in  that  State ;  and  that  the 
present  volume  is  made  up  largely  of  the  letters  ' 
then  written  and  of  the  material  collected  at  that 
time.  He  is  a  Republican,  an  old  anti-slavery 
advocate,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  public 
affairs,  and  withal  a  sincere  sympathizer  with  the 
negroes  in  their  difficulties.  His  testimony  is  there- 
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fore  as  unbiased  asjthat  of  any  honest  man  can  be, 
who  finds  himself  confronted  by  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  as  he  found  in  South- Carolina ;  and  his 
conclusions  are  confirmed  on  every  point  by  the 
amplest  evidence  and  by  official  documents.  Let 
us  look,  then,  upon  the  picture  which  he  draws 
of  South'Caroiina  under  her  present  government : 

“A  white  community,  that  had  gradually  risen 
from  small  beginnings,  till  it  grew  into  wealth, 
culture,  and  refinement,  and  became  accomplished 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilization ;  that  successfully  as* 
serted  its  resistance  to  a  foreign  tyranny  by  deeds 
of  conspicuous  valor  ;  which  achieved  liberty  and 
independence  through  the  fire  and  tempest  of 
civil  war,  and  illustrated  itself  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  by  orators  and  statesmen  worthy  of  any 
age  or  nation — such  a  community  is  then  reduced 
to  this.  It  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  ruled  over 
by  this  strange  conglomerate,  gathered  from  the 
ranks  of  its  own  servile  population.  It  is  the 
si>ectacle  of  a  society  suddenly  turned  bottom  up¬ 
ward.  The  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom 
of  the  State,  have  broken  through  the  crust  of  that 
social  volcano  on  which  they  were  contentedly  re¬ 
posing.  and  have  sunk  out  of  sight,  consumra  by 
the  subterranean  fires  they  had  with  such  temerity 
braved  and  defied.  In  the  place  of  this  old  aris- 
tocratic  society  stands  the  rude  form  of  the  most 
ignorant  democracy  that  mankind  ever  saw  invest- 
^  with  the  functions  of  government.  It  is  the 
dregs  of  the  population  habilitated  in  the  robes  of 
their  intelligent  predecessors,  and  asserting  over 
them  the  rule  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  tJirough 
the  inexorable  machinery  of  a  majority  of  num¬ 
bers.  It  is  barbarism  overwhelming  civilization  by 
physical  force.  It  is  the  slave  rioting  in  the  halls 
of  his  master,  and  putting  that  master  under  his 
feet.  And  though  it  is  done  without  malice  and 
without  vengeance,  it  is  nevertheless  none  the 
less  completely  and  absolutely  done.” 

For  want  of  any  other  word,  we  spoke  just  now 
of  the  “government”  of  South-Carolina.  But, 
says  Mr.  Pike, 

“  The  rule  of  South-Carolina  should  not  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  government.  It  is  the 
installation  of  a  huge  system  of  brigandage.  The 
men  who  have  had  it  in  control,  and  who  now 
have  it  in  control,  are  the  picked  villains  of  the 
community.  They  are  the  highwaymen  of  the 
State.  They  are  professional  legislative  robl<ers. 
They  are  men  wno  have  studied  and  practiced 
the  art  of  legalized  theft.  They  are  in  no  sense 
different  from,  or  better  than,  the  men  who  fill 
the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  the  world.  They 
are,  in  fact,  of  precisely  Uiat  class,  only  more 
daring  and  audaaous.  They  pick  your  pockets 
by  law.  They  confiscate  your  estate  by  law. 
A^d  they  do  none  of  these  things  under  the 
tyrant's  plea  of  the  public  good  or  the  public 
necessity.  They  do  all  simply  to  enrich  them- 
^selves  personally.  The  sole  base  object  is  to  gorge 
the  individual  with  public  plunder.  Having  done 
it,  they  turn  around  and  buy  immunity  for  their 
acts  by  sharing  their  gains  with  the  ignorant, 
pauperized,  besotted  crowd,  who  have  chosen 
them  to  the  stations  they  fill,  and  which  enable 
them  thus  to  rob  and  plunder.” 

There  is  not  even  the  poor  excuse  for  this  re¬ 
gime  that  it  fairly  represents  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  State.  By  an  election  law  framed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  putting  the  whole  machinery 
in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  gang,  and  by  frauds 
the  most  brazen  and  notorious,  such  influence  as 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  might 
exercise  is  nullified  and  ignored.  The  white 
voters  are  in  proportion  to  the  black  as  three  to 
four ;  yet,  in  a  house  containing  124  members, 
there  are  loi  black  members,  and  only  23  whites. 

“  As  things  stand,  the  body  is  almost  literally 
a  black  Mrliament,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  the 
face  of  ttie  earth  which  is  the  representative  of  a 
white  constituency,  and  the  professed  exponent 
of  an  advanced  type  of  modern  civilization.  But 
the  reader  will  find  almost  any  portraiture  inade¬ 
quate  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  body,  and  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  complete  metamorphosis 
of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  without  observ¬ 
ing  its  details.  The  speaker  it  black,  the  clerk 
it  black,  the  door-keepers  are  black,  the  little 
|)ages  are  black,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  is  black,  and  the  chaplain  is  coal-black. 
At  some  of  the  desks  sit  colored  men  whose 
ty)>es  it  would  be  hard  to  find  outside  of  Congo; 
whose  costume,  visages,  attitudes,  and  expression 
only  befit  the  forecastle  of  a  buccaneer.” 

The  executive  and  other  public,  officers  are 
worse  rather  than  better,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  public  career  should  be  one  long 
chronicle  of  thieving  andj[swindling.  About  half 
of  Mr.  Pike’s  book  is  taken  up  with  evidence 
concerning  the  frauds  practiced  in  South-Carolina; 
and  he  draws  his  evidence  chiefly  from  the  “  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  late  Insurrec¬ 
tionary  States,  made  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  February  10,  1872.”  The  principal  frauds 
come  under  the  several  following  he.ads : — i. 
Those  which  relate  to  the  increase  of  the  State 
debt ;  2.  Those  practiced  in  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  freedmen  ;  3.  Railroad  frauds ;  4.  Elec¬ 
tion  frauds ;  5.  Bank  of  South-Carolina  frauds ; 
6.  Census  frauds;  7.  Frauds  in  furnishing  the 
legislative  chambers ;  8.  General  and  legislative 
corruption.  Under  each  of  these  heads  a  mass 
of  facts  are  cited  which  reveal  a  perfectly  appall¬ 
ing  abyss  of  corruption  ;  but  we  can  only  men¬ 
tion  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  State  debt, 
which  in  1868  was  a  little  over  $5,000,000,  has 
swelled  confessedly  to  over  $26,000,000,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  at  least  $33,000,000,  and  that  tlfere  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it ;  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  million  dollars  have  been  literally 
stolen.  Off  the  $700,000  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  to  buy  lands  for  the  poor  freedmen, 
substantially  the  whole  of  it  was  stolen  by  the 
men  through  whose  hands  it  passed.  The  legis¬ 
lative  chambers  were  furnished  sumptuously  and 
elegantly  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature ; 
and  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  original  bill, 
high  as  it  was,  was  first  multiplied  by  three,  and 
then  paid.  Instances  might  be  spun  out  end¬ 
lessly,  but  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the  whole. 

Of  course  no  one  can  look  upon  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  without  at  least  trying  to  find  a  re- 
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medy.  Naturally,  the  first  remedy  that  occurs  to 
an  American  is  education.  But  Mr.  Pike  has  a 
word  to  say  on  this  point. 

“  Here,”  he  says,  “  is  a  race  to  be  educated  in 
the  very  elements  of  manhood.  They  have  to  be 
taught  positively  and  negatively.  The  education 
they  require  is  the  formation  of  a  race  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  tne  existing  race.  They  have  to  be  taught 
not  to  lie,  not  to  steal,  not  to  be  unchaste.  To 
^ucate  them  properly  is  to  revolutionize  their 
moral  nature.  The  groundwork  of  that  education 
which  will  make  them  fit  rulers  of  a  republic  will 
not  even  have  been  laid  when  they  shall  be  taught 
reading  and  writing.  It  is  the  reading  and  writing 
negroes  of  the  South- Carolina  l..egislature  who 
lead  in  its  most  infamous  venalities  and  corrup¬ 
tions.” 

The  only  remedies  which  Mr.  Pike  thinks  can 
act  quickly  enough  to  prevent  the  total  Africaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  are  for  the  whites  to  agitate  in¬ 
cessantly  till  they  procure  minority  representation ; 
for  them  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  and  encou¬ 
rage  immigration  by  every  means  in  their  power  ; 
and  for  the  F'ederal  Government  to  cease  giving 
its  sup|x>rt  to  the  present  corrupt  That  it 

does  support  it  is  patent ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
saddening  feature  of  the  book  is  the  cynical  indif¬ 
ference  displayed  by  Congress  and  the  administra¬ 
tion.  All  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Pike  enumerates, 
and  many  others  equally  liad,  were  gathered  by  a 
Committee  which  visited  South- Carolina  for  that 
purpose  two  years  ago ;  yet  the  “  Report”  on  them 
was  of  more  than  Congressional  mildness,  and 
not  even  an  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  make 
them  a  basis  of  action. 

Surely  this  little  book  proves  clearly  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  give  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  duties  of  public  opinion  in  a  republican  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  several  questions  to  be  settled  in 
current  politics  concerning  which  every  voter. 
North  or  .South,  will  be  able  to  judge  more  intelli¬ 
gently  if  he  has  read  Mr.  Pike’s  picture  of  “Soulh- 
Carolina  under  Negro  Government ;”  we  hope  he 
will  read  it,  and  that  he  will  let  the  “  men  inside 
politics”  know  he  has  read  it. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter.  New-York  :  Harfxr 

dr"  Brothers. 

The  brief  memoir,  consisting  partly  of  an  in¬ 
complete  autobiographical  sketch,  partly  of  a  very 
cursory  narrative  by  Sara  Coleridge’s  daughter, 
and  as  to  the  rest,  of  a  couple  of  letters  by  Sir 
‘  Henry  Taylor  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  with  which 
this  volume  opens,  is  to  our  mind  much  the  plea¬ 
santest  portion  of  it,  and  the  one  which  will  prove 
most  satisfactory  to  the  reader.  It  conveys  the 
impression  of  a  singularly  refined  and  noble  wo 
man,  whose  intellectual  attainments,  and  philoso¬ 
phical  insight,  and  poetic  sympathies  were  not 
unworthy  of  Coleridge’s  child ;  and  whose  lofty 
moral  ideal  and  sterling  common-sense  displayed 
the  legitimate  influence  of  long  and  intimate 
association  with  such  men  as  Wordsworth  and 


Southey.  The  personality  which  the  memoir,  in¬ 
deed,  depicts  for  us,  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
ideally  beautiful  portrait  of  her  drawn  by  Words¬ 
worth  in  hiapoem  "  The  Triad it  outlines  that 
side  of  her  character  which  appeared  most  promi¬ 
nent  to  her  family  and  friends ;  but  even  here  we 
catch  one  or  two  glimpses  of  the  characteristics 
which  cause  her  I,etters,  of  which  the  volume  is 
chiefly  made  up,  to  fail  so  markedly  in  bearing 
out  this  impression.  In  his  letter,  already  refer¬ 
red  to,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  was  one  of  her 
closest  friends,  says : 

"  She  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  what  was 
highest  and  most  original  in  thought  than  of  sub¬ 
jects  nearer  the  range  of  ordinary  intellects.  She 
moved  with  the  wghtest  step  when  she  moved 
over  the  loftiest  ground.  Her  ‘  feet  were  beauti¬ 
ful  on  the  mountain-tops’  of  ideal  thought.  They 
were  her  native  land ;  for  her  they  were  not  bar¬ 
ren  ;  honey  came  up  from  the  stony  rock.  In  this 
respect  I  should  suppose  she  must  have  differed 
from  almost  all  women  whom  we  associate  with 
literature.  I  remember  hearing  her  say  she  hard¬ 
ly  considered  herself  to  be  a  woman  ‘of  letters.’ 
She  felt  herself  more  at  ease  when  musing  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  soul,  or  discussing  the  most 
arduous  speculations  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
than  when  dealing  with  the  humbler  topics  of 
literature.” 

In  this  last  paragraph  lies  the  key-note  of  the 
mind  revealed  in  the  I..etters  ;  and,  prior  to  read¬ 
ing,  we  might  safely  infer  that  letters  are  the  last 
medium  of  revelation  which  such  a  mind  should 
choose.  I.etter-writing  is,  as  Sara  Coleridge  her¬ 
self  recognized,  at  least  as  regards  English  people, 
one  of  the  lost  arts  ;  yet  many  of  these  letters, 
nearly  all  of  them  in  fact,  bear  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  with  an  eye  to  future  pub¬ 
lication.  l.etters  written  in  this  way  nearly  al¬ 
ways  lack  that  ease,  and  lightness,  and  spontaneity 
which  can  alone  make  them  enjoyable ;  and  if,  in 
reading  these,  we  catch  a  very  different  impression 
from  that  conveyed  by  the  Memoir,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  her  personal  virtues  and  amiability 
blinded  those  who  were  near  her  to  the  real 
qualities  of  a  mind  which,  in  spite  of  keenness, 
and  ardor  of  attainment,  and  striving  after  truth, 
was  singularly  narrow  in  just  that  range  of  sym- 
pi^hies  to  which  we  had  expected  to  find  her  most 
open.  Great  common-sense  in  the  practical  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  sound  literary  judgment  in  certain 
directions,  and  a  uniformly  high  moral  purpose, 
mark  the  letters  as  a  whole ;  but  in  reading  them, 
we  miss  the  feminine  sweetness,  the  poetic  sensi¬ 
bility,  the  flexible  intellect  of  the  conception  which 
had  previously  found  lodgment  in  our  minds. 

In  short,  Sara  Coleridge’s  was  a  character  whose 
qualities  were  exhibited  at  their  best  in  the  notes 
and  additions  to  those  of  her  father’s  works  which 
she  edited,  and  at  their  sweetest  in  the  impression 
which  she  made  on  those  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  her.  Her  Letters  are  valuable 
only  for  their  reminiscences  of  the  illustrious  men 
and  women  with  whom  her  life  was  passed,  and 
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for  the  suggestions  they  afford  of  the  subjects 
which  interested  the  better  minds  of  her  time. 

From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  By  Jules 

Verne.  New-York  :  Siribtter,  Armstrong &•  Co. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  this  is  the  best  of 
Jules  Verne’s  marvelous  and  fascinating  works, 
it  being  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
writings  that  whatever  we  have  read  last  seems 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  best  possible  thing  of 
its  kind ;  but  both  in  vigor  of  imagination  and  in 
brilliancy  of  style  it  certainly  equals  any  thing  he 
has  hitherto  published.  His  apparent  facility  of 
production,  and  the’number  of  his  books  which 
has  Iteen  offered  to  the  public  within  the  past 
year  inevitably  cause  one  to  dar  lest  he  should 
exhaust  his  resources  and  degenerate  into  mere 
book. making ;  but  as  yet,  at  least,  there  is  no 
symptom  of  decay  either  in  his  ability  to  carry  the 
reader  with  breathless  interest  through  his  pages 
or  in  his  power  of  giving  the  wildest  and  most  im¬ 
possible  imaginings  the  semblance  of  actual  and 
scientifically  demonstrable  fact.  Verne  is  in  fact 
as  genuine  a  raeonteur  as  the  elder  Dumas  ;  and 
he  has,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  created  a 
kind  of  juvenile  literature  in  which  the  discoveries 
and  tendencies  of  a  scientific  age  are  combined 
with  adventures  and  achievements  before  which 
the  performances  of  the  genii  and  the  wonders  of 
Aladdin’s  lamp  sink  into  insignificance.  One  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  the  scientific  spirit 
is,  that  it  chills  the  fancy  and  clips  the  wings  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  surely  Verne’s  stories  prove 
that  astronomical  researches  and  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences  have  only  revealed  new 
realms  within  which  the  imagination  may  disport 
itself.  How,  for  instance,  but  for  the  discovery 
of  gravitation,  modem  experiments  in  gunnery, 
and  the  recent  revelations  of  the  telescojje  and 
spectroscope,  could  such  a  narrative  as  From  Ike 
Earth  to  the  Moon  have  been  written  ?  Verne  is 
the  first  in  the  field,  but  his  books  are  so  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  we  may 
rest  assured  he  will  have  many  followers. 

The  full  title  of  the  present  volume  is,  “  From 
the  Earth  to  the  Moon  direct  in  97  hours  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  a  Trip  around  it;”  and  as  Florida  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  and  all  the 
opening  scenes  are  laid  there  and  in  New-York,  it 
will  have  a  special  interest  picrhaps  for  .\merican 
readers.  It  can  hardly  be  said  indeed  that  the 
author  is  very  successful  in  his  attempt  to  depict 
the  national  character  and  to  render  the  local  color¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  we  grasp  the  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  three  adventurers,  it  is  with  a  kind 
of  pride  that  we  recollect  that  the  Gun  Gub, 
and  the  money  for  the  enterprise,  and  <he  great 
gun  that  fired  the  shell,  and  the  mechanical  skill 
that  produced  it,  and  the  wonderful  crowd  that 
saw  the  explosion,  were  all  located  in  our  midst. 

The  publishers  have  admirably  supplemented 
the  work  of  the  author,  and  the  book  is  issued  in 
handsome  style  with  brilliant  cover,  good  paper 
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and  printing,  and  eighty  fidl-piage  illustrations  of 
a  kind  which  does  not  often  hud  place  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  books. 

The  History  of  Scotland.  By  Miss  Mac.\r- 

thur.  New-York  :  Henry  Holt  &*  Co. 

The  “  Historical  Course  for  Schools”  which  is 
being  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  is  now 
sufficiently  advanced  for  us  to  see  how  far  the 
method  of  carrying  it  out  will  correspond  with 
the  principles  lai<l  down  in  the  Outlines  of  History 
with  which  the  series  opened.  That  the  course 
will  be  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  edi¬ 
tor  is  now  beyond  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  is  a  great  improvement  uj>on  any  previous 
histories  designed  either  for  schools  or  for  popu¬ 
lar  reading.  The  volumes  composing  it  are  at 
once  comprehensive,  concise,  and  reliable  ;  and 
they  have  evidently  been  subjected  to  a  su|)ervi- 
sion  which  reaches  the  smallest  detail  of  style  and 
of  material. 

Miss  Mac  Arthur’s  ”  Scotland  ”  has  a]!  the 
characteristic  good  qualities  of  the  series ;  but 
suffers  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  the  general 
plan  excludes  all  those  episodes  and  incidents 
which  render  history  attractive  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  and  from  the  additional  fact  that  thehistory 
of  Scotland  in  particular  is  singularly  dry  and  (so 
to  speak)  petty.  A  chronicle  in  which  the  careers 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce  are  disposed  of  in  two  or 
three  pages,  while  as  much  space  is  given  to  any  of 
the  shadowy  Jameses  who  flit  across  the  memory, 
could  hardly  offer  very  lively  reading ;  but,  given 
the  plan.  Miss  MacArthur  has  doubtless  made 
as  much  of  her  subject  as  could  be  made  of 
it,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  service  she  will  ren¬ 
der  to  the  young  student  will  lie  to  convince  him 
that  the  whole  history  of  her  country  is  not 
bound  up  in  the  names  of  Bruce,  Wallace,  and 
Mary  Stuart. 

Each  volume  of  the  series  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  “adapted  for  American  students,” 
and  ,the  same  plan  will  doubtless  he  pursued  in 
the  case  of  those  future  volumes  in  which  will  be 
included  short  histories  of  all  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe  and  America. 

A  Very  Young  Couple.  By  the  Author  of 

“Mrs.  Jerningham’s  Journal.”  New-York; 

Scribner,  Armstrong  Co. 

Perhaps  the  very  l>ad  woodcut  which  fronts  the 
title-page  of  this  little  volume  gives  us  at  the  out- 
set  an  undue  prejudice  against  the  young  cou¬ 
ple  to  whom  it  introduces  us ;  but  putting  this  out 
of  sight,  we  doubt  if  any  author  ever  attempted  to 
make  a  novel  out  of  slenderer  materials.  The 
incidents  and  experiences  of  the  firstjthree  months 
of  the  married  life  of  any  “  young  couple”  would 
hardly  be  worth  recording ;  but  it  is  very  hard  in¬ 
deed  to  feel  more  than  amused  at  two  people 
who  marry  each  other  off  hand  because  they  met 
casually  in  a  ball-room  and  fancied  that  they 
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danced  well  together  ;  the  mental  calibre  of  the 
husband  being  illustrated  by  his  argument  that 
“  since  he  took  a  place  in  the  bank  to  get  an  in* 
come  to  marry  on,  now  that  he  had  got  married 
he  might  as  well  give  it  up while  the  ignorance 
of  the  wife  is  hardly  outlined  even  in  this  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  how  eggs  are  poached  ; 

“Oh  !  well,”  said  she,  “  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  that.  To  boil  eggs,  you  do  it  in  their  shells 
all  round  ;  but  to  poach  them,  you  must  take 
them  out  of  their  shells,  and  flatten  them  well  be¬ 
fore  you  lK)il  them.” 

It  is  like  watching  the  “^'playing  at  housekeep¬ 
ing”  with  which  children  beguile  the  tedium  of 
the  nursery  ;  with  this  drawback,  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  the  children  are  too  big  to  feel  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  the  play  themselves. 

The  whole  story,  in  short,  is  one  of  those  light, 
sketchy,  indefinite  conceits  which  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  subjects  {ox  vers dt  socM,  but  which  become 
painfully  trivial  when  worked  up  into  a  novel.  It 
is  high  testimony  to  the  author's  skill,  and  to  her 
(or  his)  capacity  for  higher  work,  that  she  has  from 
such  material  produced  a  lxx>k  which  is  lively, 
witty,  and  amusing  enough  to  hold  the  reader’s 
interest  during  the  short  time  required  for  mas¬ 
tering  its  contents. 

The  Atlantic  Almanac  for  1874  (Boston,  J.  R. 
Osgoori  &  Co.)  comes  to  us  in  all  its  custom¬ 
ary  brilliancy  and  tastefulness  of  cover,  with  more 
than  the  usual  abundance  of  choice  pictures,  and 
with  a  great  variety  of  that  kind  of  information 
which  |)erlaius  especially  to  almanacs.  Literature, 
however,  does  not  fill  nearly  so  large  a  portion  of 
tlie  space  as  in  previous  issues.  Beyond  an  en¬ 
tertaining  but  rather  lengthy  essay  on  “  May  Day” 
by  Christopher  North,  and  a  charming  record  of 
“  A  Day  at  Marblehead,”  there  is  nothing  to 
mention,  unless  l)e  it  a  cursory  review  of  such  of 
Verne’s  fascinating  works  as  Messrs.  Osgood  & 
Co.  publish,  which  was  written,  apparently,  more 
with  the  design  of  promoting  the  sale  of  these 
works  than  of  pleasing  the  readers  of  the  Almanac. 
Since  Appleton’s  Almanac  was  discontinued,  the 
Atlantic  has  had  the  monopoly  of  this  special  field  ; 
and  if  it  neither  attempts  the  mirth-provoking  fea¬ 
tures  of  Nast,  Billings,or  the  Danbury  Newsman, 
nor  keeps  up  its  old  literary  specialty,  it  gives  an 
amount  of  information  almut  the  passage  of  time, 
the  phases  of  the  sun  and  moon,  church  festivals 
and  fasts,  eclipses,  tides,  home  and  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  ]x>8tal  regulations,  currency,  the  death 
record,  and  the  like,  to  compensate  amply  for  any 
iiuicied  deficiency. 
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A  LARCK  number  of  manuscripts  of  Herder 
have  recently  been  purcliased  by  the  Royal  Li¬ 
brary  at  Berlin. 

The  last  volume  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  edition  of 


Bacon  is  now  at  press,  and  its  publication  may 
be  expected  next  spring. 

Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  of  the  American 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  writing  a  work  on 
Central  Asia,  which  will  appear  in  England  in 
May. 

A  new  story  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
is  in  the  press.  It  is  concerned  with  Russian 
conspiracies,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  Siberia,  to  which  his  chief  characters  are 
transported. 

Mr.  Julian  Sharma.n  has  in  the  press  in 
London  an  annotated  edition  of  the  curious  dia¬ 
logue  of  John  Heywood,  which  appeared  in  1546. 
Mr.  Sharman  has  illustrated  the  text  with  addi¬ 
tional  matter,  regarding  proverbs,  idioms,  and 
old  sayings. 

The  Athenaum  says  “  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
handsome  volume,  entitled  “  The  Turks  in  1533,” 
a  series  of  drawings  ma<le  in  that  year  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  Peter  Coeck,  of  Aelst. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  history  of  Can.ida,  from 
the  conquest  in  1 760  to  the  jwssing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution^  .\ct  in  1791,  by  .Mr.  S.  J.  Watson,  the 
librarian  of  the  I.egislative  Assembly  Library  at 
Ontario,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Ste¬ 
venson  &  Co.,  of  Toronto. 

Messrs.  Wiluam  &  Robert  Chambers  have 
in  prejiaration  a  series  of  higher  educational 
works.  The  same  firm  will,  in  a  few  months, 
publish  a  new  edition  of  “  Chambers’s  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,”  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  dates  of 
the  la.st  census  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  European  countries.  The  revision  will  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  Findlater. 

The  celebrated  Roman  library,  called  “  Bibli- 
oteca  Casanatense,”  is  aliout  to  reopen,  having 
for  director  a  professor  of  the  Turin  University. 
The  monks  will  continue  to  perform  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  establishment.  Of  all  th(^  public 
libraries  in  Rome,  this,  after  the  Vatican,  is  the 
most  considerable  and  the  most  frequented.  It 
contains  180,000  volumes,  including  2000  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  15th  century,  and  1800  manuscripts. 

The  beautiful  work  of  imagination  by  Sara 
Coleridge  entitled  ‘  Phantasmion,  Prince  of  Palm- 
land,’  is  shortly  to  be  issueil  by  Messrs.  H.  S. 
King  &  Co.  in  a  new  edition.  The  same  firm 
promise  the  first  volume  of  ‘A  History  of  Japan,’ 
compiled  chiefly  from  native  and  official  sources 
by  Mr.  F.  O.  Adams,  formerly  our  acting  minis¬ 
ter  at  Yedo.  The  present  volume  brings  the 
history  down  to  the  year  1864,  and  the  work  will, 
it  is  said,  be  the  most  complete  that  has  been 
issued. 

Lately  nt  a  sale  of  autographs  in  Paris,  a 
letter,  in  I.atin,  of  the  Girondin  Louvet,  the 
author  of  ‘  Faublas,’  fetched  31  fr.  It  contains. 
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among  others,  the  following  passage  : — “  Robes¬ 
pierre  fait  des  discours  k  son  image;  tout  ccla 
est  tir^  k  quatre  epingles ;  mais  aprks  tout,  son 
cousin  Damiens  lui  dirait,  il  vaut  mieux  (tre  tir^ 
k  quatre  tpingles  qu’k  quatre  chevaux.”  Ix)uvet 
was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Damiens,  the 
would-be  murderer  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  a 
relation  of  the  Robespierre  family. 

Readers  of  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great 
will  be  intereste  in  a  paper,  by  Prof.  Droysen, 
printed  in  the  latest  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Rerlin.  The  subject  is  a 
political  pamphlet  that  appeared  in  1743,  or 
rather  three  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  £urop>e  at  that  time,  the  state  of  Holland,  the 
intervention  of  England,  an  I  the  warlike  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Prof.  Droysen  traces 
the  connection  of  the  great  king  with  these  politi¬ 
cal  missives  through  the  medium  of  his  old  tutor, 
Duhan. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  English  Philological 
Society,  great  interest  was  excited  by  a  paper  on 
Etruscan  Numerals,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 
He  stated  that  the  long- sought  key  to  the  Etrus¬ 
can  language  had  at  last  been  discovered.  Two 
dice  had  been  found  in  a  tomb,  with  their  six 
faces  marked  with  w'ords  instead  of  pips.  He 
showed  that  these  words  were  identical  with  the 
first  six  digits  in  the  Altaic  branch  of  the  Tura¬ 
nian  family  of  speech.  Guided  by  this  clue,  it 
was  easy  to  prove  that  the  grammar  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  3000  Etruscan  inscriptions  were  also 
Altaic.  The  words  denoting  kindred,  the  pro¬ 
nouns,  the  conjugations,  and  the  declensions, 
corresponded  closely  to  those  of  the  Tartar  tribes 
of  Siberia.  The  Etruscin  mythology  proved  to 
be  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kalevala, 
the  great  Finnic  epic. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  quotation  from  “the  most 
Attic  of  Athenian  p)oets,’’  at  Glasgow,  has  been 
misprinted  in  most  of  the  reports.  This  is  the 
accurate  text : — 

*Eyuy*  «5/)  xol  Tafsii  koX  tH  irdnr'  act 
^OKotft’  uv  dvOpunoiai  firixavdv  6eov(" 

6ri^  dl  \iri  Tad"  larlv  tv  yvufcy  ^'Aa, 

Ktivoi  r'  ttcelva  artpyeru,  Koyu  rdde. 

It  comes  from  the  “  Ajax”  of  Sophocles,  1. 
1036-40,  and  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

I  then  would  uy  that  this,  and  all  things  else 
That  e'er  betide,  the  Gods  devise  for  man. 

But  he  whose  mind  such  doctrine  pleases  not 
May  to  some  other  hold ;  I  hold  to  this. 

— Public  Opinion. 

M,  Ji’LiEN  Travers,  of  Caen,  has  reprinted 
with  notes,  the  works  of  Jean  Vauquelin  de  la 
Fresnaie,  one  of  the  best  followers  of  Ronsard. 
They  had  become  so  scarce  that  not  twelve  copies 
of  the  original  edition  are  known  to  exist. 
Charles  Nodier,  writing  in  1831  to  his  friend 
Chknedolld,  said :  “I  well  know  that  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  Basselin  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  your 
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jMirt  of  the  ’country,  and  we  must  not  reckon  on 
good  luck  for  discovering  a  copy ;  but  the  Poeti¬ 
cal  Works  of  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaie  are  not 
quite  so  scarce,  and  I  was  told  some  time  ago 
that  M.  de  la  Fresnaie,  of  Falaise,  whom  you 
must  be  acquainted  with,  has  no  less  than  three 
copies.  I  should  not  be  afraid  giving  a  good 
pinch  of  crown-pieces  to  get  one  of  them,  pro¬ 
vided  the  copv  were  in  an  unimpieachable  state  of 
soundness  and  preservation ;  our  bibliomania  is 
inexorable  against  all  the  material  defects  9!  a 
book.”  At  length  Nodier  got  a  copy,  but  not 
from  that  source,  and  il  fetched  153  fr.  at  his 
sale. 

Mr.  Fiirnivali.’s  Chaucer  gleanings  this 
week  have  yielded  fresh  facts  of  some  impior- 
tance :  I.  That  Chaucer  was  the  son  of  John 
Chaucer,  vintner,  of  Thames  Street,  Ixindon, 
and  probably  eldest  son  and  heir,  as  by  deed, 
dated  June  19,  1380,  and  enrolled  on  a  Hustings 
Roll  of  the  City  of  London,  the  pioet  released  all 
his  right  in  his  father’s  old  house,  in  Thames 
Street,  to  Henry  Herbury,  vintner,  in  whose 
possession  it  then  was :  “  me,  Galfr/i/wm  Chau¬ 
cer,  filium  Joha««is  Chaucer,  Vinetar//,  Lon- 
doniV,”  are  the  words  in  the  deed,  which  has 
been  long  known  to  the  City  librarian.  2.  That 
Chaucer  was  in  a  second  invasion  of  France,  ten 
years  after  the  first  in  which  he  took  part,  namely, 
in  1369-70,  and  that  he  received  on  account  of 
his  wages  and  expanses,  10/.,  from  Henry  de 
Wakefeld,  the  Keepier  of  the  King’s  Wardrolie, 
while  “  equitanti  de  guerre  in  partibus  Francie.” 
3.  'That  by  a  deed,  dated 'ist  of  May,  1379,  duly 
enrolled  on  the  Close  Roll  of  3  Richard  II.,  and 
lately  discovered  there  by  Mr.  Floyd,  Cecilia 
Chaumpaigne,  daughter  of  the  then  late  William 
Chaumpaigne  and  Agnes  his  wife,  released  to 
Geffrey  Chaucer  all  her  rights  of  action  against 
him  for  his  raj)e  of  her,  “de  raptu  meo.”  This 
deed  was  witnessed  by*  the  King’s  Chamlier- 
lains,  two  Knights,  John  Phillipwtt,  some  time 
Mayor  of  Ixjndon,  and  one  of  the  collectors  of 
Customs  over  whom  Chaucer  was  controller,  and 
Richard  Morel.  That  this  deed  may  have  merely 
set  at  rest  an  unfounded  claim  is  more  than  pos¬ 
sible”,  otherwise  the  release  would  have  been 
compounding  a  felony,  if  the  law  was  then  as  it 
is  now,  and  would  hardly  have  been  witnessed 
by  deed  enrolled. — Athenaum. 
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Anxient  Like  of  the  West. — In  his  Report 
on  the  results  of  the  Hayden  Expodition  of  1873, 
Professor  Hayden  says :  ' 

“  For  the  pinst  20  years  or  more,  the  various 
expieditions  to  the  Far  West  have  been  accumu¬ 
lating  the  materials  which  will  enable  the  geolo¬ 
gist  to  reconstruct  the  physical  history  of  these 
now  barren,  treeless  plains.  Numerous  ceme¬ 
teries  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  dis- 
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coverwl,  whose  remains  have  been  more  or  less 
disentomt)ed  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is 
now  known  that  a  vast  chain  of  fresh-water  laker 
covered  the  surface  of  this  continent  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  from  (he  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  Mexico.  Some 
of  these  lakes  were  of  enormous  sire.  The  great 
ancient  lake  basin,  known  as  Mauvaists  Terrts, 
or  the  ‘  Bad  l.ands,’  covered  a  large  portion  of 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Colorado,  an  area  of  100, • 
000  to  150,000  square  miles.  A  far  back  as  1853, 
the  writer  visited  one  .of  these  far-famed  bone 
deposits,  on  the  White  Earth  River,  in  Dakota, 
near  the  north-eastern  base  of  the  Black  Mills. 
It  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  regions 
on  this  continent.  It  has  been  very  appropriately 
named  by  the  Dakota  Indians,  Ma-Ko  ^etcha, 
or  ‘Bad  Lands,’ j which  signifies  a  very  difficult 
country  to  travel  over;  not  only  from  the  rugged¬ 
ness  of  the  surface,  but  also  front  the  absence  of 
any  good  water,  and  the  small  supply  of  wood 
and  game.  It  is  only  to  the  geologist  that  this 
place  can  have  any  permanent  attractions.  He 
wends  his  way  through  its  wonderful  'caRons 
among  some  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  the  world. 
It  resembles,  indeed,  a  gigantic  ly  fallen  to  de¬ 
cay.  Houses,  towers,  minarets,  and  spires  may 
apparently  be  seen  on  every  side.  These  fantas¬ 
tic  piles  assume  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes 
when  viewed  in  the  distance,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  lights  up  these  grand 
old  ruins  with  a  wild,  strange  beauty.  In  the 
summer,  the  sun  pours  its  rays  on  the  bare  white 
walls,  which  reflect  them  on  the  weary  traveler 
with  a  double  intensity,  not  only  oppressing  him 
with  the  heat,  but  so  dazzling  his  eyes  that  he  is 
not  unfrequently  affected  with  temporary  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  these  ruins  that  the  fos¬ 
sil  treasures  are  found.  In  the  lower  strata  we 
find  the  teeth  and  jaws  of  a  hyopotamus,  a  river- 
horse  much  like  the  hippopotamus,  which  must 
liave  lived  in  the  marshes  that  bordered  this  lake. 
Here  too  the  titanotherium,  a  gigantic  pachyderm, 
was  associated  with  a  s[>ecies  of  hornless  rhinoce¬ 
ros.  Higher  up  in  some  of  these  lake  sediments 
thousands  of  turtles  were  imbedded,  and  are  pre¬ 
served  to  the  present  time  with  surprising  per¬ 
fection,  their  harder  portions  being  as  complete 
as  when  the  animals  were  swimming  about  in  the 
tertiary  waters  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
ago.  They  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  'or  two 
across  the  back  to  three  or  four  feet.  Associated 
with  the  remains  of  turtles  are  those  of  a  number 
of  ruminants,  all  belonging  to  extinct  genera,  and 
possessing  peculiar  characters  which  ally  them  to 
the  deer  and  the  hog.  Indeed,  Dr.  Leidy  calls 
them  ruminating  hogs.  Like  the  domestic  spe¬ 
cies  they  were  provided  with  cutting  teeth  and 
canines,  but  the  grinding  teeth  are  constructed 
after  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  all  living  rumi¬ 
nants.  The  feet  of  these  animals  were  provided 
with  four  toes,  and  none  of  them  possessed  horns 
or  antlers.  They  appear  to  have  existed  in  im¬ 


mense  numbers,  and  to  have  lived  in  great  herds 
like  the  bison  of  the  West  Remains  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  individuals  of  one  species 
have  been  already  studied  and  described  by  Dr. 
Leidy.  Their  enemies  were  numerous  ;  among 
them  were  wolves,  hysenodons,  and  sabre-toothed 
tigers. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1857,  while  the  writer  was 
attached  to  the  Exploring  Exptedition  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Warren,  he  discovered  on  the 
Niobrara  River  another  of  these  remarkable 
graveyards,  in  which  was  entombed  a  fauna  closely 
allied  to,  yet  entirely  distinct  from,  that  on  White 
River,  and  plainly  intermediate  between  of 
the  latter  and  of  the  present  period.  Several 
species  of  extinct  camels,  and  a  great  variety  of 
the  horse  family  characterized  this  fauna.  One 
of  the  horses  was  about  the  size  of  the  common 
domestic  animal,  while  another  allied  form,  about 
the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  was  provided 
with  three  hoofs  to  each  foot,  though  the  lateral 
hoofs  were  rudimental.  Dr.  .I-eidy  has  already 
identified  twenty-seven  species  of  the  horse  family 
which  are  thus  known  to  have  lived  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  prior  to  the  advent  of  man — about  three 
times  as  many  as  are  now  found  living  throughout 
the  w’orld.  Among  the  carnivores  there  were 
several  species  of  foxes  and  wolves,  five  varieties 
of  the  cat  family,  and  three  species  of  hyena. 
Some  of  the  skulls  of  the  tiger-like  animals  ex¬ 
hibited  the  marks  of  terrible  conflicts  with  the 
hyenas.  Among  the  rodents  were  a  porcupine, 
small  beaver,  rabbit,  mouse,  &c. 

“The  pachyderms,  or  thick-skinned  animals, 
were  very  numerous,  and  are  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest,  from  the  fact  that  none  of  them  are  living 
on  the  continent  at  the  present  time.  Five  spe¬ 
cies  of  rhinoceros  are  found ;  a  mastodon,  an  ele¬ 
phant,  and  numerous  forms  allied  to  the  domestic 
hog,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  African  hip¬ 
popotamus  down  to  that  of  the  domestic  cat. 
From  the  discovery  of  this  group  of  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  we  may  draw  the  inference  that  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  were  the  homes  of  a  race  closely 
allied  to  those  inhabiting  Asia  and  Afric  at  the 
present  time.  From  their  characteristics  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  climate  during  that  period 
was  considerably  warmer  than  it  is  now.  The 
inference  is  also  drawn  that  America,  instead  of 
l)eing  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  ‘  New  World,’ 
is  really  older  than  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  ’ 

Drixking-Water. — According  to  Dr.  Gautier, 
a  suitable  drinking-water  should  be  destitute  of 
any  particular  taste,  and  must  lie  positively  reject¬ 
ed  should  it  contain  any  odor  whatever.  Its 
temperature  should  be  comprised  between  42* 
and  60*  Fahrenheit.  As  the  water  introduces 
not  only  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  the  system  in 
the  proportions  necessary  to  form  water,  but  also 
such  mineral  substances,  in  solution,  as  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  life,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
absolutely  pure  water  is  not  suited  for  the  susten- 
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ance  of  life.  There  must,  however,  be  a  limit  to 
the  [quantity  of  such  foreign  ingredients,  under 
the  penalty  of  injury  to  health.  Of  these  ingre* 
dients,  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  most  common, 
and  of  tliis  there  may  be,  without  inconvenience, 
10-100  to  20-100  of  a  gramme,  to  the  litre.  An 
appreciable  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime  ren¬ 
ders  the  water  unfit  for  domestic  and  industrial 
uses  ;  and  for  general  purposes  there  should  not 
be  a  greater  percentage  than  2-100  to  5-100  of  a 
gramme  to  the  litre.  Small  percentages  of  the 
chlorides  generally  affect  water  disadvantageously 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  maximum,  however, 
should  lie  8-100  to  10-100  of  a  gramme  to  the  litre. 
The  presence  of  organic  matter  in  waters  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  any  in¬ 
jurious  qualities  they  may  possess  ;  to  their  pre¬ 
sence  being  attributed  the  devel^ment  of  such 
diseases  as  diarrhea,  dysentery,  intermittent 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  The  organic  residue 
should  never  amount  to  more  thdn  2-100  to  5-100 
of  a  gramme  to  the  litre. 

Plants  in  Sleeping-Rooms. — The  question 
whether  or  not  plants  are  unwholesome  in  a 
sleeping-room  has  called  forth  a  curious  diversity 
of  opinion.  It  is  agreed  that  by  day  they  emit 
oxygen,  and  are  therefore  eminently  healthful ; 
but  it  is  generally  lielieved  that  by  night  they 
give  out  carbonic  acid,  and  are  consequently  pre¬ 
judicial  to  animal  life.  Recent  exjieriments  by 
Professor  Kedzie,  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  conclusive  on 
the  subject.  The  professor  analyzed  volumes  of 
air  taken  about  noon  from  different  parts  of  the 
college  greenhouse,  containing  6000  plants,  after 
it  had  b^n  closed  for  twelve  hours,  and  found 
that  the  carbonic  acid  amounted  on  the  average  to 
1.39  in  10,000  parts.  He  then  did  the  same  just 
before  sunrise,  and  found  the  average  to  be  3.94, 
thus,  he  thinks,  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  noxious  gas  was  greater  in  darkness 
than  in  daylight.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
out-door  air  contains  four  parts  of  carbonic  acid 
in  10,000.  At  the  worst,  therefore,  the  air  in  the 
greenhouse  was  actually  better  than  “  pure  coun¬ 
try  air,”  and  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
bvely  sufficient  to  counterlialance  the  production 
of  oxygen  during  daylight  Professor  Kedzie 
concludes  that,  these  being  the  facts  of  the  case 
where  6000  plants  are  collected,  a  dozen  or  two 
in  a  bedroom  can  not  possibly  be  injurious. 

Substitute  for  Quinine. — A  German  phar¬ 
maceutical  journal  gives  an  account  of  the  Echises 
plant,  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  where  spiecimens  were 
exhibited.  It  is  described  as  growing  abundant¬ 
ly  in  some  sections  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  bark  has  long  been  used  by  the  natives,  under 
the  name  of  Dita,  as  a  remedy  against  all  kinds  of 
fevers.  It  is  also  called,  or  rather  the  hygrosco¬ 
pic  bitter  principle  obtained  from  it,  Ditain. 
Prof.  Xina,  a  Spaniard,  and  chief  physician  of 
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the  province  of  Manila,  has  experimented'with  it 
in  the  hospitals  under  his  care,  and  found  that 
ditain  is  not  only  a  perfect  substitute  for  quinine, 
but  also  that  in  its  use  the  frequently  unpleasant 
after-effects  of  quinine  are  avoided.  It  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  same  manner  and  doses  as  qui¬ 
nine,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  in  its  effect.  It  is 
also  remarkably  efficient  as  a  tonic.  Ditain  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  quinine.  The 
bark  yields  about  two  per  cent  of  ditain.  A  sin¬ 
gle  tree  yields  a  large  quantity  of  bark,  without 
its  growth  being  affected.  It  is  believed  that  the 
article,  in  its  prepared  state,  may  be  produced  at 
about  half  the  price  of  quinine. 

Artificial  Eyes. — A  French  periodical  states 
that  the  sale  of  artificial  eyes  in  Paris  amounts  to 
four  hundred  a  week.  The  principal  place  of  sale 
is  a  handsome  saloon,  where  the  man-servant  has 
but  one  eye,  and  customers  wishing  to  buy,  first 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  artificial  eye  by  placing 
it  in  the  man’s  empty  socket.  The  best  made 
eyes  command  a  high  price  ;  but  we  are  informed 
that  poor  folk  can  be  fitted  with  second-hand  eyes 
on  what  is  called  ‘  reasonable  terms.’  The  de¬ 
mand  for  artificial  eyes  is  much  greater  than  would 
commonly  be  supposed ;  and  large  numbers  are 
exported  to  India,  and  even  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Antiquities  in  the  Caucasus. — La  Caucast 
states  that  the  archseological  excavations  made 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  districts  of  .\lexan- 
dropol  and  Etchmiasdin,  in  the  province  of  Kri- 
van,  have  produced  im|K>rtant  results.  Utensils 
of  iron,  silver,  gold,  and  bronze  have  lieen  found, 
which  belong  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  into  the  country.  The  ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandropol 
have  brought  to  light  a  Pagan  temple  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  not  far  from  it  a  cuneiform  in¬ 
scription,  of  which  a  photograph  has  been  taken. 

A  Neutralizer  for  Mercury. — The  noxi¬ 
ous  effects  of  mercury  on  the  health  of  workmen 
in  factories  where  this  metal  is  used,  have  often 
been  discussed  with  a  view  to  a  remedy.  We 
now  learn  that  ammonia  neutralises  its  vapors, 
and  that  in  a  looking-glass  manufactory  in  France 
where  the  workshops  are  sprinkled  every  evening 
with  ammonia,  the  health  of  the  work-people 
does  not  suffer. 

VARIETIES. 

Buddhism  and  Christianity. — The  growing 
interest  of  this  country  in  India’s  affairs  is  pleas- 
ingly  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  of 
so  expensive  a  work  as  "  Tree  and  Serpent  W’or- 
ship”  is  exhausted  in  less  than  four  years.  A 
new  edition  of  this  interesting  book  is  now  pro¬ 
duced,  under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  India  Office, 
which  is  yet  more  valuable  than  its  predecessor, 
both  in  respect  of  plates  and  text.  The  plates 
have  been  rearrange  and  added  to,  and  the  text 
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has  been  materially  altered,  and  in  great  part  re¬ 
written.  The  work  gives  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  topes,  or 
sthfipas,  raised  in  honor  of  Buddha  and  his  doc  - 
trines — one  being  at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  India,  the  other  at  Amravati,  near  the  mouth, 
of  the  river  Kistnah.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  a  tope  is  a  solid  circular  dome-like  con¬ 
struction,  enshrining  the  ashes  or  relics  of  some 
Buddhist  saint,  the  lower  portion  being  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  pathway  for  peregrinating  worshipers, 
inclosed  by  a  stone  railing,  pierced  by  four  gate¬ 
ways  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  ruins  of 
two  such  buildings  are  illustrated  in  the  book  be¬ 
fore  us,  one,  as  we  have  said,  at  Sanchi,  the 
other  at  Amravati.  The  latter  is  considerably 
posterior  in  date  to  the  former,  so  that  a  com]Miri- 
son.*of  the  magnificent  sculptures  with  which  both 
buildings  are  elaborately  adorned,  reveals  much 
of  the  change  in  sentiment  that  had  passed  over 
the  Buddhist  community  in  the  interval.  The 
Buddhist  religion  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  emanations  of  the  human  mind,  and  this 
becomes  especially  apparent  when  we  reflect  upon 
its  feeble  beginning,  its  peaceful  course,  its  stu¬ 
pendous  development,  and  its  tenacious  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  immense  majority  of 
mankind.  It  is  also  most  remarkable  for  the 
singular  parallel  its  history  presents  to  that  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Both  originated  in  members  of 
royal  races ;  both  won  their  way  by  preaching 
and^by  the  practice  of  manly  virtues,  honesty,  and 
truth ;  both  firmly  established  themselves  after 
300  or  400  years,  by  becoming  State  religions ; 
both  gradually  corrupted  for  about  a  thousand 
years  until  a  revolution  reconstructed  them  ; 
both  were  driven  from  the  lands  of  their  birth, 
and  are  now  professed  by  aliens  and  strangers  to 
their  founders.  Yet  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
growth  of  each  was  distinct  from  the  other ;  there 
never  was  a  point  of  union  between  the  two 
creeds  until  modern  missionaries  sailed  for  the 
East.  Buddha  died  477  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  his  religion  was  adopted  by  King 
Asoka  600  years  before  Constantine  the  Great. 
Inscriptions  on  pillars  and  rocks,  and  ancient 
githis,  or  poems,  beside  the  direct  statements  of 
the  Mahawanso,  attest  the  originality  and  priori¬ 
ty  of  Buddha’s  work ;  at  the  same  time  the  light  of 
history  shines  clearly  on  the  origin  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  and  places  its  perfect  independence  of  extrane¬ 
ous  suggestion  beyond  all  cavil.  The  Buddhist 
religion,  therefore,  is  a  subject  alike  interesting 
to  the  antiquary,  the  historian, .  the  scholar,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  theologian,  and  every  thing 
tending  to  elucidate  its  history  throws  light  upon 
a  remarkable  phasis  of  human  developments. — 
Oriental. 

Alexander  Pope. — Nature  seems  to  have 
purposely  designed  him  for  giving  trouble  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  Assistance  was  as  necessary  to 
his  physical  weakness  as  ink  was'to  his  thoughts. 


His  personal  charms  were  few,  but  his  defects 
many.  He  had  clear,  sparkling  eyes,  a  long, 
handsome  nose,  a  smile  at  once  sweet  and  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  a  voice  exquisitely  sweet  and  musi¬ 
cal.  But  he  was  born  with  a  form  so  weak  as  to 
demand,  throughout  his  life,  the 'support  of  stays. 
He  was  so  small  that  at  table  his  chair  had  to  be 
greatly  raised  in  order  to  bring  his  mouth  to  a 
level  with  his  plate.  His  legs  were  thin  as 
straws;  and  in  order  to  give  them  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  bulk,  he  wore  three  pairs  of  stocking. 
His  head  was  bald ;  and,  whenever  he  could,  ne 
wore  a  wliite  cap  in  preference  to  a  tye-wig.  Be¬ 
cause  he  once  fell  asleep  at  his  own  table  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry,  he 
was  charged  with  being  deficient  in  good  man¬ 
ners,  or  with  a  snobbish  desire  to  show  how  little 
he  valued  the  society  of  royalty ;  but  the  truth 
was  he  was  like  a  baby.  He  was  so  weak  that 
he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  nature  as  implicitly  as 
an  infant  obeys  her.  When  she  made  him 
weary,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  had  any  de¬ 
mands  to  be  satisfied,  he  querulously  cried  for 
them,  as  a  spoiled  or  peevish  baby  would  do. 
Wherever  he  went,  his  helplessness  was  com¬ 
plained  of  by  his  host,  and  resented  by  the  ser¬ 
vants.  True  to  his  boyish  nature,  he  neglected  to 
provide  himself  with  an  attendant  when  he  paid 
his  visits ;  although  it  would  have  been  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  an  attendant,  who  was  accustomed 
to  his  habits,  and  who  could  anticipate  his  wants, 
would  have  suggested  itself  as  a  necessity  to  him. 
The  consequence  of  his  helplessness  was,  that 
at  every  house  he  staid  at  a  large  retinue  of  do¬ 
mestic  servants  was  found  unequal  to  the  duties 
of  waiting  on  him.  One  had  to  pull  on  his  three 
pairs  of  stockings,  whilst  another  sewed  him  up 
in  his  buckram  suit;  one  had  to  lace  his  stays, 
whilst  another  shaved  him.  And  when  once  they 
were  about  him  they  dared  not  abandon  him ;  for 
he  was  so  frail  that  they  dreaded,  should  he  be 
left  alone,  that  he  would  tumble  to  the  ground 
and  lie  without  the  power  of  rising.  Nor  did 
they  so  much  fear  his  falling  down  as  his  tongue ; 
for  this  wa4  an  instrument  he  could  wield  among 
them  to  as  good  a  purpose  as  he  could  wield  his 
pen);among  the  crowd  of  hungry  poets.  But  the 
labors  of  the  servants  were  light  in  the  daytime 
compared  to  what  they  were^at  night.  If  he  was 
troubled  with  headache,  he  wcJuld  rouse  them  out 
of  bed  to  make  him  coffee,  inhaling  the  steam 
of  which  he  declared  was  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  obtain  relief.  In  the  bitterest 
January  nights  he  would  ring  the  footmen  out  of 
their  warm  blankets,  to  despatch  them  on  the  ab- 
surdest  and  most  aggravating  errands:  to  fetch 
him  a  pin,  or  to  look  for  an  envelope  he  had 
dropped,  perhaps  in  the  garden.  When  in  the 
rhyming  mood,  which  came  upon  him  with  trou¬ 
blesome  frequency,  he  would  keep  a  servant 
throughout  the  night  running  in  and  out  of  his 
room  twenty  times  to  bring  or  to  remove  his 
desk,  to  find  better  pens,  to  procure  better  ink. 
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The  servants  got  at  last  to  know  him  so  well  that 
they  avoided  r  m.  Some  of  them  flatly  refused 
to  obey  his  orders.  Many  of  them  who  heard  of 
his  intended  visit,  would  demand  their  dismissal. 
But  if  he  was  a  troublesome,  he  was,  at  least,  a 
liberal  invalid.  Some  of  the  servants  declared 
that  they  would  not  ask  for  wages  during  the  time 
they  had  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Pope. — Colburn's  New 
Monthly. 

Macduff  a*  d  Macbeth. — Macduff  was  an 
historical  character,  and  the  claims  of  the  Earls  of 
Fife  and  Wemyss  to  be  descended  from  him  are 
tolerably  well  authenticated;  but  the  witches’ 
prophecy  to  Banquo,  “Thou  shalt  get  kings, 
though  thou  lie  none,”  was  not  verified  by 
events.  “  Early  authorities  show  no  such  per¬ 
sons  as  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance,  nor  have  we 
reason  to  think  that  the  latter  ever  fled  farther 
from  Macbeth  than  across  the  flat  scene,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stage  directions.  Neither  were  Banquo 
or  his  son  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Stuart.”  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  usurper,  Macbeth  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  claimant  of  the  throne :  instead  of  being  the 
victim  of  a  midnight  and  treacherous  murder, 
Duncan  was  slain  in  fair  fight  at  a  place  called 
Bothgowan,  near  Elgin,  in  1039 :  instead  of  being 
a  tyrant,  Macbeth  was  a  firm,  just,  and  equitable 
ruler :  instead  of  being  killed  at  Dunsinane,  he 
fell,  two  years  after  his  defcat^there,  h  Lumpha- 
nan.  “  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  having  found 
the  tale  of  Macbeth  in  ‘  The  Scottish  Chronicles  ’ 
of  Holinshed,  adorned  it  with  a  lustre  similar  to 
tliat  with  which  a  level  beam  of  the  sun  often  in¬ 
vests  some  fragment  of  glass,  which,  though  shin¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  with  the  lustre  of  a  diamond,  is 
by  a  near  investigation  discovered  to  be  of  no 
worth  or  estimation.” — Biographical  and  Critical 
Essays.  By  A.  J/ajward,  Esq.,'jQ.C. 

Count  Bismarck. — At  two  o’clock  repaired  to 
Count  Bismarck’s,  a  large,  plain-fronted  house — 
but  for  the  parU~{OC  ire  very  like  the  residences  in 
which  the  Irish  nobility  delighted  to  dwell  when 
they  honored  Dublin  by  their  presence.  There 
was  no  outward  state,  no  sentries  at  the  door,  no 
bustle  in  the  passages  ;  but  a  grave  gentleman  in 
black  led  me  up- stairs,  along  a  passage,  put  me  in 
a  small  room,  and,  returning  in  a  minute,  said, 

“  His  Excellency  will  see  you,”  and  in  another 
moment  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  great  man. 
He  was  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers 
when  1  entered,  and  there  was  an  odor  of  tobiaxo 
in  the  room  which  showed  that  the  great  Count 
was  fond  of  good  cigars.  He  rose,  and  advanced 
to  meet  me  with  outstretched  hand  and  a  most 
charming  frankness  of  manner.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  military  frock-coat,  the  lapels  turned  hock, 
showing  his  military  slock,  and  certainly  bore 
more  resemblance  in  his  outward  aspect  to  a  sol¬ 
dier  than  to  a  statesman.  The  face  is  one  that 
can  never  be  mistaken.  The  coarsest  caricatures 
are  like.  Just  as  the  finest  photographs  or  most 
delicate  engravings  fail  to^convey  an  idea  of  the 


infinite  subtlety  of  expression,  the  play 'of  the 
mouth,  and — need  it  be  said — the  varying  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eye. — My  Diary  during  the  Last  Great 
IVar. 

Judges  of  Character. — Some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  surest  judge  of  youthful  character  must 
be  the  tutor,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Isocrates 
on  this  head  not  without  interest.  He  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  instructor,  and  he  tells  us  he  always 
studied  to  discover  the  bent  of  those  who  attended 
his  lectures.  So,  after  due  observation,  he  would 
say  to  one,  “  You  are  intended  for  action,  and 
the  camp  is  the  life  that  will  become  you  to  an¬ 
other,  “  You  should  cultivate  poetry;”  a  third 
was  adapted  to  the  passionate  exercitations  of  the 
Pnyx  ;  while  a  fourth  was  clearly  destined  for  the 
groves  and  porticoes  of  philosophy.  The  early 
Jesuits, who  were  masters  oteducation,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  keep  secret  registers  ot  their  observations 
on  their  pupils ;  and  generations  afterwards,  when 
these  records  were  examined,  it  is  said  the  happy 
prescience  of  their  remarks  was  strikingly  proved 
by  the  subsequent  success  of  many  who  had  at- 
tained  fame  in  arts  and  arms.  But  the  Jesuits, 
gentlemen,  whatever  they  may  be  now,  were  then 
very  clever  men ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  judgment  of  tutors  in  gene¬ 
ral  would  be  as  infallible  as  that  of  Isocrates.  In 
the  first  place,  a  just  perception  of  character  is 
always  a  rare  gift.  When  possessed  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  it  is  the  quality  which  specially  indicates 
the  leader  of  men.  It  is  that  which  enables  a 
General  or  a  Minister  to  select  the  fit  instrument 
for  the  public  purpose,  without  which  all  the 
preparations  for  a  campaign,  however  costly  and 
complete,  may  be  rendered  fruitless,  and  all  the 
deliberations  of  councils  and  all  the  discussions 
of  Parliament  prove  mere  dust  and  wind.  Scho¬ 
lars  and  philosophers  are,  in  general,  too  much 
absorbed  by  their  own  peculiar  studies  or  pursuits 
to  be  skilled  in  the  discrimination  of  character ; 
and  if  the  aptitude  of  a  pupil  is  recognized  by 
them,  it  is  generally  when  he  has  evinced  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  excel  in  some  branch  of  acquirement 
which  has  established  their  own  celebrity. — Mr. 
DisrtuWs  Inaugural  Address  at  Glasgow. 

■  Athenian  Training. — "rhe  early^training  of 
the  Athenian  boys  in  grammar  and  music  (as  the 
words  were  at  that  time  understood)  developed  a 
refinement  of  taste  which  became  instinctive  ; 
the  close  and  constant  study  of  the  poets  of  their 
country  filled  their  minds  with  noble  thoughts  and 
beautiful  fancies  ;  and  the  assiduous  practice  of 
gymnastics  shaped  and  moulded  frames  of  manly 
grace  and  vigor.  But  tliat  which  made  the 
Athenian  intellect  what  it  was,  which  lent  it  its 
unrivaled  suppleness,  and  created  its  unfailing 
versatility,  was  not  so  much  the  formal  training  of 
boyhood  as  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  youthful 
citizen  with  acute  and  disciplined  philosophers. — 
National  Education  inJGreece. 
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